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INTRODUCTION. 


Op the , few good and deservedly popular writers of 
the present day, none stand better with the reading 
community than T. S. Arthur ; and no class of books^ 
are more highly appreciated, nor should be more widely 
circulated than his celebrated and admirable Tempe- 
rance Tales, which are contained in this volume. 

This series of Temperance Tales, entitled “Six 
* Nights with the "Washingtonians, and other Tem- 
perance Tales,” were written by him, when the ques- 
tion of “ Total Abstinence” was convulsing the whole 
country, and though among his earlier productions, are 
not inferior, in any respect, to his subsequent writipgsj 
and their circulation, as originally published separately, 
in pamphlet form, far exceeded that of any publications 
of a similar character ever issued. ^ 

The great demand for a uniform and com^te edition 
of T. S. Arthur’s celebrated Temperance Tales, has in- 
duced the Publishers to issue a new, complete, uniform, 
and beautiful edition of them in one volume, in its pre- 
sent form, under the title of Six Nights with the 
Wasbhngtonians, and other Temperance Tales, 
trusting that a copy of them in this new form may find 
its way into every house and cottage in the land. 
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PREFACE. 

When the Temperance Tales contained in this vol- 
ume were written, and published separately, the writer 
did not anticipate so favorable a reception as the^ have 
obtained in all directions. He believed that, if he 
were to enter a field so full of rich materials as the one 
opened by the great Temperance Reformation, he might 
present scenes that would not only deeply interest 
every family in the land, but act as powerful auxilia- 
ries in the promotion of that noble cause. His success 
has been far beyond his expectations. But this success 
" has resulted entirely from the fact,. that, in every one 
of the stories presented, there has been, as its ground- 
work, a basis of real incidents ; and these have been 
detailed without any aim at artificial effect, but simply 
with a view to let truth and nature speak forth in their 
legitimate power and pathos. 

At every step of his progress in these tales, the' 
writer has felt with the actors — sympathising with 
them in their heart-aching sorrows, and rejoicing with 
them when the morning has broken after a long night 
of affliction. This is because they were not mere fic- 
tions of his own imagination : and it is because they 
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are. not mere fictions that they have any power to 
awaken a corresponding interest in the mind of the 
reader. 

The title to this volume, “Sis Nights with the 
Washingtonians, and other Temperance Tales,” was 
suggested, naturally, from the fact of the writer’s hav- 
ing been present at some of the first experience meet- 
ings held in Baltimore, only a few mouths after the for- 
mation of.the original Washington Temperance Society. 
The impression then made upon his mind by the , 
simple but eloquent details of its mepibers, as .they 
related their sad ' experiences in those meetings, can 
never be effaced from his memory. Many of the very 
experiences to which the writer alludes in these stories, 
have since been related by these pioneers, in almost 
every city in the Union, and the whole country can now 
•attest their power to move the heart and to do good. 
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THE' WASHINGTONIANS. 

By T. S. ARTHUB. 


“Come,” said a friend, one evening, “Let ns look in upon 
the Washingtonians.” 

“The Washingtonians I ” I replied. “And pray, who and 
what are they ? ” 

“ Have you not heard about them ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Then you are ignorant of one of the most remarkable facts 
in the history of the times.” 

“ Explain»yourself.” 

“ With pleasure. Some time ago, there were assembled in a 
drinking-house in this city, (Baltimore,) six men, well advanced 
in years, who had for a long time been confirmed drunkards, or, 
at least, so wedded to the love of strong drink, as to have found 
it almost impossible to live without a daily resort to its stimula-, 
ting influences. They had met accidentally, or rather, without 
any other design in repairing to the bar-room than that which 
had taken them there hundreds of times before. But in the. 
mind of each there was a feeling of sorrow for his enslaved arid 
wretched condition. A strong desire to rise out of it — ^yet a 
painful, hopeless sense of weakness. How often, alas I how often 
had each made resolutions of reform. How often had each re- 
nounced the cup of confusion, only to seek ^ain the bewilder- 
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ing draught, and to sink still lower in the scale of human degra- 
dation ! 

“Thus they met as they had often ' met before ; hut neith» 
seemed inclined to call for the subtle poison that had so many 
times stolen away their reason. Soon the feelings of each 
became known to the others, and they felt a sudden hope spring- 
ing up in their minds — a hope in the power of association. Sad 
experience had proven to each one of that little company, that 
alone he could not stand. But together, shoulder to shoulder, 
hand to hand, and heart to heart, they felt that, though the 
struggle would be hard, they could, and they would conquer ! 

“ In that moral pest-house then, while inhaling with every 
breath the tempting fumes of the potations they loved, did this 
little band pledge themselves to each other, never again to drink 
any kind of intoxicating drink — spirits, wine, malt or cider.” 

“ They did not keep their pledge, of course,” I said, interrupt- 
ing him. “ Who ever heard of a confirmed drunkard becoming 
a sober man? ' The hope for such a result has long since faded 
from the minds of the benevolent, and now all the efforts of tem- 
perance reformers are turned to the keeping of sober men from 
becoming lovers of strong drink. The drunkard will remain a 
drunkard to the end of his life ; there is no hope for him.” 

“ Do not jump to conclusions quite so hastily,” my friend re- 
plied. “ There is hope for the drunkard, let me tell you. But 
hear me out patiently. These six men, soon after they had thus 
pledged themselves to each other, determined that they would 
make an effort to increase their number. They accordingly or- 
ganized a society, and called it the ‘ Washington Temperance 
Society.' Then they went to some of their old companions, told 
them what they had done, and invited them to join their society, 
A few were found to break away from their bondage and unite 
with them. Thus their power and influence became increased. 
Others soon followed the example, and it was not long before the 
society numbered over one hundred members, each one of whom 
had been for years in the habit of drinking, and most of them 
occasionally to intoxication. 

“ All this time, each member was using all his powers of rea- 
soning and persuasion to induce his old companions to come in. 
Some would, on the nights of their meetings, station themselves 
near the grog-shops they had formerly been in the habit of visit- 
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ing, and intercept those whom they knew, before they had i^-eached 
the doors they were seeking. Then they would reason with them,- 
and persuade them to come to the society ; if not to join, at least 
to hear. In this way numbers were added. Such members as 
had no work, were aided as far as possible, and efforts were made 
to procure work for them. 

“And thus the reformation has gone on, and now Ihe 
Washington Temperance Society’ numbers several hundred^ mem- 
bers, nearly every one of whom had been in the habit of drinking 
to the extent of seriously marring his prospects in life. Every 
week they meet regularly, for the reception of new members, and 
for mutual encouragement. And these meetings are of a highly 
interesting nature. Usually, -some of the members ^ relate their 
experiences, and these are frequently affecting in a high degree.” ' 
“ Surely you must be drawing on your imaginstidni The 

thing surpasses belief.” • ^ 

“ I have not told you half. But come. Let us go to the 
meeting; this is the regular niglit.” 

There was no hesitation of course. In a few minutes we en- 
tered a large room at the corner of Hanover and Lombard streets, 
which we found crowded to excess, with men of all ages, mostly 
mechanics and working-men. We pushed our way close up to 
the spealter’s stand, and then' turned to survey the countenance 
of the assembly. It was a sight to move the heart. There were 
men, old and grey-headed, and youths scarcely eighteen, into 
whose very vitals had been fixed the tooth of the destroyer. Men 
who had been slaves, some for a long series of years, to the most 
degrading vice. But now they stood up as freemen, and there 
was scarcely a face, marred sadly as some were, that had not an 
expression of serious, ‘manly determination and confidence. 

In a little while after our entrance, the preliminaries of the 
meeting being over, several of the members successively related 
their experiences. Sometimes these were humorous and amusing 
but more frequently they portrayed scenes that touched the feel- 
ings, and often drew tears from the eyes. They were the simple 
unadorned histories of real life, told by the participants in them, 
and often with an eloquence of tone and manner that stirred the 
heart to its very depths. • 

To give any of these now, is not my design. And so we will 
pass by this part of the meeting, and linger for a few momenta 
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over the scene that presented itself when the President invited all 
who- wished to join the society to come forward and sign the 
pledge, which -vYas read. It was in these words : 

“ We whose names are annexed, desirous of forming a society 
for our mutual benefit, to guard against a pernicious practice, 
which is injurious to our health, standing and families, do pledge 
ourselves as gentlemen, that we will never again drink any spir- 
ituous or malt liquors, wine or cider.” 

A dead silence ensued, which lasted for only a moment or two, 
when a slight noise was heard in afar corner of the room. Then 
there was a motion in the' dense crowd, and presently a man was 
seen coming up the aisle. He was scarcely past the prime of life; 
but he had a look of premature -old age. His face was so swollen 
and disfigured, that the eye turned away from it Involuntarily. 

“ Do you think there is any use in me signing it ? ” he asked, 

, as he paused at the table on which the books of the society rested, 
trembling from head to foot, and gazing up, appealingly, into the 
face of the President. There were few who looked upon tho 
wretched being who did not feel a rising emotion of tenderness 
and compassion. 

“ Yes I do,” was the prompt and positive reply. “ It is the 
only thing that can save you. And it will save you I ” 

“ O sir, do you really think so ? ” 

“ I know so 1 Sign it at once, and you are a free man.” 

“ I will I I will ! ” the poor creature said in an earnest tone, 
taking the pen that the Secretary held out to him, and putting, 
with an eager, trembling hand, his name to the pledge. 

Abide by that and you are safe,” said the President, smiling. 

■“ I will try,” responded the man, and his tdifes were steadier, 
■and had something cf confidence in them ; and he seemed really 
like a changed being, full of hope and resolution, as he turned 
from the table and mingled in the crowd. 

Then came another and another, until forty-nine had signed 
the pledge. 

“Come along! We have room for another one. We must 
have fifty to-night,^’ said the President, in a loud, cheerful, en- 
couraging tone. “ Come along with us, and we will do you 
good. Who will make up the fifty ? ” 
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For nearly five minutes the President waited, but no one came 
forward. Just as the pledge-hook was about to be closed,, there 
was a movement near the middle of the room, and then there 
came, tottering up the aisle, a feeble old man, with a head as 
white as snow. He seemed at least three-score and ten, for he 
was bent, and leaned on his staff, and his face was that of one 
very far advanced in years, though it was painfully disfigured by, 
signs that none could- look upon and misunderstand. He came 
up slowly, letting his stick fall at every step, and evidently trust- 
ing to it for support. There was a deep and breathless silence. 
The President, who had been talking almost incessantly, for half 
an hour, urging, inviting, and encouraging persons to come for- 
ward, ceased his rambling address, and stepped forward a pace or 
two to meet the old man. , 

Let me sign— let me sign I ” he said, in a low, agitated voice, 
and the Secretary handed him a chair, into which he sank feebly, 
and then took the pen that was offered him. Plurriedly, as if he 
-feared that his resolution would fail him, did he subscribe to the 
pledge. As he lifted the pep, a tear fell upon his name. 

Silently he then arose, and slowly retired. His clothes were 
old an4 worn, and his coat seemed, from its appearance, to have 
seen almost a quarter of a- century. But it was whole in every 
part, though patched with almost innumerable pieces, and of 
various shades. The few thin white locks that covered his head 
were smoothly combed and parted. The bosom of his shirt -was. 
clean but coarse, and a white cravat was tied about his neck with 
a care that indicated plainly enough, as did his whole appearance, 
that a woman’s heart had cared for him, and a woman’s hand 
been busy about his person. 

I felt naturally? as did, every one, a strong interest in this old 
man, and when the meeting broke up, I kept ray eye upon him, 
and followed out close behind him. At the door I parted -with 
my friend, as it was late and we had to go in opposite directions. 
The old man was but a few paces in advance of me, as I turned 
up Hanover street; I lingered behind, half resolved to follow 
him home. When he came to Market street, he crossed over 
and proceeded on westwardly. I was but a few paces behind 
him when he came to the narrow street now called Little Sharp 
street, mostly filled with poor and comfortless tenements, many 
of which are inhabited by blacks. Into this he turned, and 
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scarcely yet determined as to what I should do, I followed closely 
after. It was past the hour of ten, and the night was very cold. 

A keen north-wester was blowing, and, as I turned into this little 
street, the wind came rushing down with chilly violence. The 
old man seemed to shrink in the cold blast, as if its benumbing 
influence had penetrated his thin garments, and reached every 
,part of his body. I had proceeded onwards but a few steps when 
a female figure darted past me, and paused at the old man’s side. 

“ Oh father ! ” said a Iqw, anxious, trembling voice, “ where 
have you been? I# have searched after you for more than an 
hour.” 

The reply was made in so low a tone that I could not hear it. 

“ Are you not very cold ? ” the daughter asked, as the two 
moved on, the old man leaning upon the arm of his child for sup- 

i 

port. 

“No,. Kate,” I could hear him say, “I am not very cold. 

But if you have been out for an hour, this bitter night, you must 
be chilled to the heart.” 

Just at this moment the two passed under a lamp, and I could 
see that the outer dress of the young woman was very poor and 
thin, and that it clung to her slender fovni as the wind swept past • 
her, showing that beneath this were but few comfortable gar- 
ments. 

I felt the truth of what the old man said, for, although 
wrapped in a warm cloak, I was yet very sensible of the extreme 
cold. But the daughter made no reply. 

No other w’ord was spoken, or, at least none other caught my 
ear. In a few minutes the two stopped before a low frame house, 
of but a single storv, with a loft, or attic, above.. In this they 
immediately entered, and the door was ghickly closed after them. 

If I had felt an interest in the old man, I now felt a far deeper 
interest in that gentle being who, under such painful and^^trying 
circumstahces, could cling to him as she evidently did,'vlj^e a 
guardian angel. There was a deep-toned, unutterable tenderness 
in her voice, as she murmured the word “ father,” that moved 
my feelings. And there was something in her manner and car-, 
riage, obscurely seen in the feeble glimmering of the street lamp, 
that told of better clays: 

I lingered for a minute or two, irresolute, after the door had 
closed upon them, and then turned away, resolved to know more | 
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about that old man and bis daughter. What I subsequently 
learned, I will now’ presenj; in the form of a simple, connected 
history. And if it makes the same impression upon the mind of 
the reader that it did upon my owm, on turning the last page of 
the narrative, he will, even -if he have said it a hundred times 
before, feel like saying more fervently still to the “ Washingto- 
nians,” and others of kindred associations, “God speed you in 
your noble efforts I ” 





THE BKOKElSr MERCHANT. 

Among the most prosperous young merchants of Baltimore 
^me years ago, who engaged .in a profitable trade, was Wilson 

Hamilton. Inheriting from his father a handsome property which 
■was speedily doubled by his business enterprise, at his marriage at 
the age of thirty, he found his wealth increased so largely, by his 
wife’s munificent portion, as to make him one of the richest men' 
in the city. Of course, his social intercoui-^e was with the high- 
est class for wealth, refinement, and intelligertcc— and at that 
time, in Baltimore, the wealthy class combined; to a remarkable 
extent, refinement with a high degree of intelligence. 

Then the custom of using wines and other and stronger drinks, 
on almost all occasions, was generally practiced, and none thonWit 
It an evil. If one gentleman called at the house of another, and 
hquor was not set 'out, it was esteemed a palpable breach of cour- 
tesy. No social circle, however select, assembled, without the 
accompaniment of glasses and .decanters. On the dinner table of 
the private citizen was every day to be found wine and brandy, and 
all the members of his family, children and females, were in the 
habit of partaking freely. At weddings and funerals, and indeed 
on almost all occasions, the universal bottle-imp was present. 
Few, very few, had any fear of the consequences ; and, indeed, 
at that time, the deplorable results that have since followed the 
general use of intoxicating drinks, were apparent in but rare in- 
stances. None seemed conscious of danger, or dreamed that any 
more evils were to be feared from the habitual use of drinidng 
brandy or wine than from taking ordinary food. 

Mr. Hamilton was of those who were particularly fond of a 
glass of generous wine. His cellar was stocked with many vari- 
eties, old and rare; not the artificial, drugged and braiidie’d stuff 
that now so generally bears the name of wine, but pure and gen- 
uine its vintage.known, and its quality certain. 
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THE BROKEN 'MERCHANT. 

We will pass over, with 'these general observations, some seven- 
teen or eighteen years of his life, from the time of his marriage 
until his only child, a daughter, had completed her sixteenth 
summer ; only remarking, that, as might have been supposed, his 
atta,chment to his glass of wine had become, in that time, jnereased 
to a passion. Often and. often, when he retired to his bed at 
night, would he he so much under its influence as to be scarcely 
conscious of anything. But few perceived it, for he was pru- 
dent; few imagined that the rich, respectable, and intelligent 
merchant was other than a sober man. During the early part of 
*the day, his mind was clear and active ; but a growing conscious- 
ness of his infirmity made him sensible that his interests would 
suffer if. he gave any important attention to them while under the 
influence pf wine, and therefore he had ceased to enter into any 
important business negotiations, or to close *any bargains in the 
after part of .the day. 

i f mother of Kate Hamilton died when her only child was 

; ■ . . but ten years of age ; and losing one affectionate arid fondly loved, 

■ :i parent, the little girl clung to the. other with a love increased- ten- 

r j . fold. Mr. Hamilton had almost idolized his child from her birth, 

and now that he was all in all to her, and she all in all to him, his 
love, like hers, became tenfold more intense. The best teachers 
i f were, of course, employed for little Kate, who, being of an intelli- 

gent mmd, as well as of an affectionate disposition, progressed 
rapidly in all the varied branches of instruction. Thus carefully 
^ provided with every thing necessary for her education and accom- 
plishments, Kate Hamilton sprung up in a few years into young, 
blushing womanhood, beloved, admired, and honored for her af- 
fectionate nature, beautiful person, high-toned feelings, and en- 
larged intelligence. 

( ■; But, alas for her happiness ! the light of rational thought and 

perception that dawned upon her mind at sweet sixteen, revealed 

that which made- her heart shrink and tremble with an indefinable 
'I • tear. 

She had often seen her father asleep in his great arm-chair, and 
thus pass away the evening. But the true cause of this she had 
never dreamed. And on some few occasions after dinner she had 
^ ^ known him to retire to bed, and be too unwell to rise for tea. 

j But no suspicion flashed across her mind that^U was not right. 

■ 2 * 
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Every tender, sympathy of her nature was then alive for her father, 
but no emotion of shame for him crossed her innocent heart. 

* From this delusive dream she had a sudden and painful awak- 

ing. It was on the very day that she had attained her sixteenth 
birthday. A few friends dined with her father, and, as had been 
the custom for two years past, she presided at the table. The 
wine passed freely, and Mr. Hamilton drank deeper than usual. 
The consequence was, that his mind grew obscured, and it became 
too evident to all present, except his daughter, that he was in the 
first stage of intoxication. But even she, at length, could not help 
noticing that her father talked strangely, and had an expression of 
countenance that she could not understand. 

One of the fiompany, who observed that Kate’s eye was fixed 
anxiously upon her father, endeavored to divert her mind, and 
draw her away into conversation. She was becoming somewhat 
interested, when she noticed another person at the table glance 
•with a slight contemptuous smile towards her father, and then at 
one of the party who sat opposite to him. ^ • 

The blood rushed to her face, and her Up trembled with an in- 
stant rebuke. But she controlled herself with an effort. The 
individual who sat near her, and who saw what was passing, made 
a movement to rise from the table, which was followed by the rest 

of the company. ^ • m 

“ Stop I stop I ’• cried Hamilton, in a thick voice — wait until 

your host moves I Fill up your glasses again, gentlemen I And 
you, Kate, (a consciousness of his real situation seeming to flash 
upon his mind,) you can retire now: our friends here will excuse 

you.” . , 

« O certainly, certainly, Miss Hamilton ! ” was instantly re- 
sponded. And the poor girl glided from the room, and hurried 
away trembling in every nerve, and her heart beating so rapidly 
as to produce a feeling of suffocation. As soon as she reached her 
chamber, she sunk into a chair, and gave way to a passionate gush 
of tears. For more than an hour she sat there, in a state of 
dreary -wretchedness, the real cause of which was dimly, and very 
-dimly, perceptible to her mind. But from this she was aroused 

by a sudden and painful shock. 

Queer goings on in the parlor, John says,” remarked one 
servant to another, with a low chuckling laugh, pausing near the 
chamber door, and unconscious that she was there. 
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“Indeed! What’s the matter? Is the old fellow drunk' 
again ! ” ^ 

“ Yes, indeed 1 And they are making great sport of him down 
there.” 

“ Well, I’m right down sorry,” said the other, “ ’specially for 
poor Miss Kate. It will break her heart if she should find it out. 
John must try and get him off to bed, and then she’ll never know 
it.” 

But she must find it out before long. He gets tipsy two or 
three times a week now, and never goes to bed at night, that he 
isn’t as full as he can stick.” 

And then the two servants, after their word of gossip, glided 
away to attend to their respective duties. 

If a painter could have seen Kate, as, starting to her feet, she 
stood listening with breathless eagerness, her face pale as death, 
her lips apart, her hands raised, and her eyes "fixed with 3 wild 
stare, he might have sketched a picture,' that to look upon, would 
have made the heart shrink and tremble. 

The servants passed to their separate duties, the words they 
had spoken forgotten by them in the moment after they were 
uttered. But upon^the heart of Kate Hamilton, those words 
were^ written as with a pen of fire. The word “drunkenness” 
was, in her mind, associated only with the lowest earthly degrada- 
tion. Long after the noise of their retreating footsteps had ceased 
to sound along the passages, did the poor girl stand in the position 
described, as if suddenly turned into stone. From this state she 
was aroused by footsteps on the stairs, heavy, irregular and shuf- 
fling, the footsteps of those who evidently carried a burden of 
considerable weight. Her door stood ajar, and as she glanced 
eagerly through it, she saw the body of her father, borne in the 
hands of a servant and two of the visitors, merchants of the first 
standing in the city, with whose daughters she was on terms of 
the closest ihtimacy. 

Her first impulse was to spring forward. But she remembered 
the cruel words of the servants. He was drunk! — and what 
could she do for him ? In a few minutes the visitors and servants 
went down stajrs, and then there was the sound of many footsteps 
m the passage below. After this came the opening and closing 
of the hall door, and then all was still. The guests of the din- 
ner party had gone. 


gg the broken merchant. 

Witli a quick hand Kate swung open her chamber door, and 
glided with hurrying:?steps along the passages that led to her 
father’s chamber. Entering this, she closed the door after her, 
and fastened it ; and then went up to the bed, and looked down 
eagerly into her father’s face.- It was flushed with a deep red, 
and 'seemed swollen, and his breath came heavy and labored. 
She had often seen him thus beforej but had never dreamed that 

it was the result of intoxication. 

» Father !— Father I— Father ! ” she said, in a tender, earnest 
voice, laying her hand softly upon him. But she might as well 
have spoken to a stone. 

“Father!” she repeated, in a louder voice, shaking him 
gently. 

But the sleeper stirred not. ^ . 

“ 0 Father I ” Dear father ! ” she again exclaimed in a still 
louder, and now trembling, choking voice, shaking him violently. 

As well might she have called to the dead. For a moment 
longer she stood with a pale, agitated countenance bending over 
bim, and then bursting into tears, sank down into a chair, covered 
her face with her hands, and burying both in the bed-clothes, 
continued to weep and sob for a long, long time. But the vio- 
lence of her grief spent itself by its own power, and then there 
fell upon her spirits a deep, almost waveless calm, subsiding into 
a state of dreamy, half unconsciousness, that, in its turn, was fol- 
lowed by a profound slumber. 

The dim shadows of evening were falling around as the heart- 
stricken girl awakened from this blessed sleep ; blessed to her, 
because it brought forgetfulness. As she rose to her feet, the 
first object that met her eye was the still insensible form of the 
one she loved above all things upon the earth. Again she laid 
her hand upon him — again she called his name in the tenderest 
accents. But he heard her not. O, how cheerless and desolate 
did her heart feel as she turned away, and slowly passed from his 
room ! 

And now came thoughts of duty. Young as she was, she felt 
that she must control her feelings ; that she must hide fr«m other, 
eyes all evidences of the canker-worm in her -heart. Not even 
the domestics must know that the truth had been discovered to 
her. Descending to the parlor, she seated herself near the win- 
flow, and there dwelt upon the only thoughts that could find a 
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place in her mind ; thoughts of her father and his degradation. 
But when the servant came in with lights, and it became neces- 
sary to give some directions, she did so with a calmness that sur- 
prised even herself. It would have required a close observer, 
indeed, to have detected, in the tone of her voice, that within was 
wretchedness the most profound. Her face she could not so easily 
school, and it was therefore partly turned away. 

Frequently through the evening did Kate go up to her father’s 
room, and endeavor to awake him, but in vain. And at ten 
o’clock she sought her own pillow with a sadder heart than had 
ever throbbed in her bosom j sadder far than it was when she 
parted with the mother she had loved with a most tender and in- 
tense affection. 

In the morning when she came down, she found her father in 
the parlor reading the newspaper. He did ndt look up as she en- 
tered, and she felt glad that he did not do so, for she dreaded to 
meet his eye, or hear his voice, now that she knew that he was 
perfectly in his rational mind. It was the feeling of the child that 
shrunk from perceiving in a parent the first evidence of conscious 
. self-abasement. 

When breakfast was announced, both proceeded to the dining- 
room, without uttering a word, and the meal passed in the most 
profound, thoughtful, oppressive silence ; for Mr. H. had a pain- 
ful consciousness, he hardly knew why, that Kate had perceived 
the truth. How could a parent, who loved his beautiful, inno- 
cent child as Wilson Hamilton really loved, nay, almost idolized 
bis Kate, ever again touch the maddening poison that could thus 
put between them a feeling of shame, and a feeling of sorrow, 
whose poignancy cannot be told in words ? • Alas 1 who knows 
. the subtle enticements of the circean draught but he who has 
heard the voice of the syrens. The wine was placed on the din- 
ner-table as usual, and as usual Mr. Hamilton drank of it freely 
but not to intoxication. 

When Kate went next into company, it was with new feelings. 
Nowhere, nor in. any scenes, did she find the same uifalloyed 
pleafure that had heretofore been her constant attendant. If, for 
a few moments, the bright attractions which ever present them- 
selves before the minds of the young and ardent, would win her 
away into delightful anticipations, a single dark thought would 
call her back, and an. inwardly breathed sigh attest the sad truth, 
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that for her, indeed, had become changed the hues of all things 
earthly. Some noticed the change, but dreamed not of the pain- 
ful cause.' The more subdued and thoughtful tone of her mind, 
and its corresponding effect in her manner, were noted as one of 
the phenomena, unaccounted for by the mass, -which result from a 
young and happy creature’s first introduction into the world of 
men and women, where each acts and reacts upon others in a 
thousand different forms. 

Young, beautiful, accomplished, and the daughter of one of the 
most wealthy merchants in the city, it is not to he supposed that 
Kate Hamilton would long remain without a suitor for her hand. 
Among those who sought her favor, was a young man named 
Bailey, the son of a merchant, who, like her father, w'as rich. 
He was of attractive person and manners, liberally educated, and 
associated, though hut just of age, with his father in busine^. 
Of all who had visited her, this young man won most deeply 
upon her feelings, which, touched.as they were by the condition 
of a parent most dearly loved, were of a tender and confiding 
character. At the time his attentions became particular, Kate 
was about eighteen, tw,o years having passed since she made the 
discovery-a fearful one to her-of her father’s strange propen- 
sity.’ How far this young man was worthy of her, and how far 
she was reposing upon a just hope in leaning upon his apparent 
affection will appear from the following conversation which took 
place between him and his father, on the occasion of young 
Bailey’s declaring his wish to address Miss Hamilton. 

“I don’t know about that, James.' I am a little afraid ot 

Hamilton.” „ 

« Why so, father.;V” asked the young man, with something ot 

concern in the tone of his voice. 

“ Do you know' that he ’drinks rather hard ? ” 

“ No ; and I cannot believe it.” 

“ Seeing is believing, they say,” was the sententious reply. 

“ What do you mean, father ? ” 

“ Why, I mean that I have seen him. drunk myself,” 

“You have?” , , . % 

“ Yes, I have ; and more than once. And what is worse, he 

drinks deeper and deeper. It’s my candid opinion that he hasn’t 
gone to bed perfectly sober a single time fbr the last five years. 

“ But what has that to do with Kate, father ? ” 
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“Humph ! A strange question for a young man like you to ask, 
truly ! I will tell you what it has to do w’ith her : If her father.- 
goes on as he has been going on for the last six months, he will 
not be worth a stiver in two years.” 

“ How so?” 

Why, he is not himself one half of his time, and therefore 
does a very unsafe business. Fifty thousand dollars will not cover 
his losses in the past six months, and all from the miserably blind 
speculations into w'hich he has entered. Formerly he was one of 
the shrewdest merchants in the city. Then he never made a bad 
operation ; now he rarely makes a good one. The reason is ob- 
vious : He drinks too freely. For the past five years, you could 
never transact business with him after dinner, because he knew 
that he was in an unfit state to do any thing judiciously. But 
now, he is all the while in that unfit state, and every thing with 
him is in confusion.” ' v 

“ Poor Kate ! ” the. young man said, sympathizingly. 

“ Yes, I pity the girl, too, for she is handsome and intelligent, 
and I have no doubt would make you a good enough wifr. But 
I rather think you had better look somewhere else.” 

“ But perhaps he would settle something on her.” 

“ Not he. He ’s as proud as Lucifer, and if he were approached 
on that point, would be roused at once. No, no, James. You 
had better turn your thoughts somewhere else.” 

But there is no one whom I like so -n'ell.” 

“ Oh ! as to that, liking comes natural enough after' you are 

married. There is ’s daughter. Why don’t you go and see 

her?” 

“ Because I don’t like her.” 

“ But her father is the richest merchant in the city : and she 
is his only child.” 

“ I know. But I can never choose her.” 

“ Well; there is old L ’s daughter Angeline. Try her.” 

“ I can’t do itj, father.” 

“ You are too particular by half, James. I am afraid you are a 
little weak in this matter; and have got a notion in your head 
that there must be a deal of red-hot love in the question. Red- 
hot nonsense ! ” 

“ Well, perhaps I am a little/weak that way ; hut I can ’t help 
it. Kate Hamilton is the sweetest girl in the to-wn, that’s clear. 
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And I don’t see but we shall have money enough, even if her 
father should go to the wall, which I hope will not be the case.” 

“ Don’t flatter yourself^ boy?” tbe old man said, with rather a 
severe expression of countenance. He will go to the wall, that’s 
clear. He’s a confirmed drunkard — that’s the plain A, B, C, of 
it, and there’s no hope for him I Who ever heard of a reclaimed 
drunkard ? I have lived some fifty years now, and I am sure I 
never have, nor any body else, I presume. No, no, James; 
poverty and degradation await Wilson Hamilton, and no human 
power can save him. And let me tell you, that with my con- 
sent, you never unite your fortunes with his. Once his son-in- 
law, and you become involved in his business when the pinch 
comes, and when he falls, you will fall with him.” 

“ There is something in that,, certainly,” the young man re- 
plied in a thougHful tone. “ And it behooves me to pause and 
consider well what I do.” 

“ That it does, my boy 1 spoken like the son of your father. 
Look before you leap, has always been my motto, and I have thus 
far kept out of the thornbushes.” 

Still, James Bailey, when he^made the effort to keep away 
from Kate, found that his feelings were involved far more than he 
had supposed. The trial was exceedingly painful, and, therefore, 
he determined that he would at least permit himself the gratifica- 
tion of being in her company frequently ; and so he continued a 
regular visitor. 

The description which his father had given of Mr. Hamilton’s 
habits, must suffice for the reader. ’ It was, alas 1 too trne. The 
consequence was, as intimated, that his business was fast falling 
into confusion, and his losses were frequent and heavy. But 
none of these had the effect to make him give up, in any degree, 
the active cause. They only soured his mind, and deranged the 
true business perceptions that were left. Poor Kate was now 
the constant witness of her father’s degradation. „ Rarely a day 
passed that he did not drink so deeply as tdsi^^fuse his ideas, 
and there was scarcely a night that he did not go reeling, or have 
to he carried, in a state of insensibility, to bed. 

About this time an important rise in the price of cotton was 
anticipated, and a few capitalists in various cities commenced pur- 
chasing and storing considerable quantities. Among others, Mr. 
Hamilton iilvested largely', buying, and giving his notes, with a 
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recklessness as to the aggregate amount, that could only be ac- 
counted for from the fact that he was not half of his time, really 
in his right mind. The effect of such a proceeding was, of 
course, to run prices up, and Hamilton continued to purchase at 
the most advanced rates. Then came a pause in the market — a 
slight evidence of fluctuation, and the price fell half a cent. The 
wise ones sold immediately. But many, Hamilton among the 
rest, held on. The price “ he knew would go up.” He 
“ would not sell for an advance of three cents per pound.” But 
it went down, down, down, falling in the course of three months 
from twenty to ten cents per pound ; and when Mr. Hamilton 
was compelled to sell, he was loser by one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. He could not meet all the engagements that he had en- 
tered into, and, of course, was compelled to make an assignment 
of his whole property — to become that dreaded thing, a Broken 
Merchant. This nearly maddened, instead of sobering him, 
and caused him to drink deeper and deeper. For a week after 
ho had passed over his property into the hands of trustees, he 
was almost constantly in a state of insensibility. 

When this distressing event occurred, Kate was only at the- 
tender age of nineteen, but wise, from suffering, far beyond her 
years. Only the evening before the failure of her father had Mr. 
Bailey called upon her, and sat with .her until a late hour. In 
his conversation, and in his voice, during the time were often 
Words and tones that fell upon her heart with a peculiar and 
sweet melody, stirring thoughts and feelings of tenderness and 
affection. In his “ good night,” and in the parting pressure of 
his hand, were a language that she interpreted, to her o-wn heart, 
and that caused it to tremble with delightful emotions. 

Only once again did she look upon his face ; only once again 
did she hear the sound of his voice. Her father’s failure decided 
the question in his mind. He could not wed a portionless girl. 

From the wreck of a large estate, the trustees, after settling 
every claim against it, and deducting their own fees for the man- 
agement, paid over to Mr. Hamilton the meagre remnant of five 
thousand dollars. This sum, with the splendid furniture of, his 
large mansion, was all that was left him at the age of fifty. A 
great portion of the latter was sold, and with his daughter, he 
sank at once into obscurity. 

A new business was commenced on the small capital that he 
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could command, but. this soon became involved, as a natural con- 
sequence., arising out of his unchanged habits. Two years after, 
he failed a second time, and what was worse, was considerably in 
debt, after every thing had been swept from him. Not only were 
the goods in his store taken, but the furniture of his dwelling 
shared the same fate, and with his child, he was left with the 
most scanty household articles, merely such as are protected by 
the laws of Maryland from the creditor. But the evil stopped 
not here. One of the creditors, more selfish and cruel than the 
rest, persecuted him still further, and to run the full cup over, 
had him arrested, after a suit and the rendition of judgment, and 
carried to jail. • This occurred a few weeks after everything had 
been taken from them. He had carefully concealed from Kate 
this danger that was lurking in his w'ay, and when arrested, she 
had no intimation of it. 

“ Come back soon, father,” she said, laying her hand tenderly 
upon his arm, as he was about learing on that afternoon, while 
the tears came into her eyes. “ Every thing is so dreary and 
desolate here” — and she glanced around the room, that was dis- 
mantled of nearly every article escept a single table, and four 
common chairs. Carpets, looking-glasses, mahogany tables, sofas ; 
in a word, everything but the articles named had been seized and 
carried off by the rapacious creditors, some of whom, could every 
heart-wrung tear of that innocent girl been changed to a diamond, 
would have tortured her until the last farthing owed to them by 
her father had been paid. " 

“ I shall be home soon,” the old man replied, as he was closing 
the door after him. 

Hour after hour the lonely girl sat near a window, leaning her 
head upon her hand ; sometimes giving way to tears, and some- 
times brooding with dark and desponding feelings over a condi- 
tion that seemed almost bereft of hope. What distressed her 
most of all was the infatuation of her father. She felt that he 
would now sink lower and lower ; and that, be his condition what 
it might, she must and would cling to him. Already had- she 
begun to ponder on the means by which the labor of her hands 
could be made to support them both ; but on this sulgect she 
thought and thought in vain. 

“ What can I do ? What shall I do ? ” she said, after musing 
long, in an entire abstraction of thought from all things external. 
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The sound of her own voice aroused her, and she perceived that 
the twilight was falling dimly around. 

“ Why does he stay so late ? ” she said, rising and looking out 
into the street. Then she turned away, and after lighting^Jamp, 
proceeded to prepare the evening meal. Since the "^i^ft-and 
sale of their furniture, she had retained no domestic, performing 
all the duties required with her own hands, all unused as they 
were to toil. j 

The supper ready, she waited long in painful anxiety, but her 
father came not. Hour after hour passed, but she looked and lis- 
tened in vain for some sign of his coming. How, or where to 
seek him, she knew not: for when she thought of doing so, it 
was past the hour of eleven. Seating herself by the window, she 
remained looking out into the street, and listening anxiously to 
every footstep that approached, until long after midniglit. Then,, 
as all hope of his return before morning faded from her mind, she 
rested her arms upon the table near which. she sat, and burying 
her head in them, she sank into a troubled sleep. When she 
awoke from this, the broad light of day w-as streaming into the 


Starting to her feet, her first impulse, after the full return of 
consciousness, was to go out and seek for her father. 

“ But, where shall I go ? ” 

This was a question that she could not answer, though she 
thought of it long and anxiously : for she had not the most 
remote idea what could keep him away. 

“ I will wait for an hour or two,” she at length said — “ by that 
time he will either come home, or I shall hear from him.” 

In this state of most distressing uncertainty, she remained until 
nearly nine o’clock, when she could bear it no longer. As she 
was just passing from the door, to seek for him, she knew not 
how or where, a rough looking, hard-featured n\an stepped up to 
her, and said — 

“ Is this where Mr. Hamilton lives? ” 

“'^’es, sir. What of him? Where is he?” was the eager 
response. * 

“ He asked me, last night to hand you this ; ” the man said, 
producing a letter, which Kate grasped as he reached it to her, 
and broke the seal with hasty but trembling hands. As she did 
so, the man turned away, and left her. The letter, or brief note 
rather, read thus ; 
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" Baltimore Jail. 

.‘®“Deab Kate: — The harpies have done their worst at last. 
On leaving the house this afternoon, I was arrested for debt, and 
sent But do not, my dear child, let it break down your 

spirit^plrfady well-nigh crushed to the earth. Hope for the 
best, and if you can feel like coming to this dreadful place, I 
should like very much to see you.” 

There was no hesitation, no lingering on the part of Kate. 
The moment she had finished reading the note, she placed it in 
her bosom, and hurriedly leaving the house, bent her steps to- 
wards the city prison. The girl’s wild -and disordered look, as 
she hastened along the street, attracted many eyes, but she saw 
nothing, heard nothing— not even the remark of one who had 
known her, and been a companion — 

“ As I live, that was Kate Hamilton ! ” 

“ Ah, indeed ! ” was the reply of the individual to .whom this 
was addressed, made in a tone half indifferent — “ The daughter 
of old Hamilton, who failed about, two years ago ? ” 

• “ The same, and a sweet girl Kate was. I have never seen 

her before since she left our circles. What can be the matter 
with her now ? Where can she be going ? Poor thing ! I am 
afraid, from her look, that she has become lost to virtue.” 

» Most likely,” was the cruel rejoinder— cruel, could it have 
reached the ear of the unfortunate subject, hut falling harmless 
where it was uttered. 

“ I am told,” pursued the ' other, that her father has become 
a common drunkard, and has been frequently seen, of late, reeling 
about the streets in a state of intoxication. What a sad trial it 
must have been to Kate ! But I suppose she is past that now. 
Ah me ! it makes me sad to think of it.” ^ 

While these remarks were passing, the subject of them was 
hurrying on her way, with but a single painful idea in her mind 
—the idea of her father, imprisoned. A walk of some twenty- 
five minutes brought her to the outer gate of the gloomy building. 

» Can I see Mr. Hamilton ? ” she asked with a hurried and 
agitated voice. 

» I really can’t say, Miss,” replied the gate-keeper, in a care- 
less tone. “ Who is he, or what is he ? ” 

To this strange question the daughter could not reply, for she 
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did not understand its import, and she stood looking into the 
man’s face with a bewildered air. .*» 

“What is he in for? murder, stealing, or debt?” the gate- 
keeper now asked in a quiet, unfeeling tone, returning the ear- 
nest look of Kate with a bold stare. 

The blood mounted to the neck, face, and temples of the 
daughter, as she replied, with something of indignation in her 
voice — 

“ He, is in for debt, sir.” 

“Oh, well. You can see him then, if you wish,” — and the 
gate-keeper turned the key. The large iron gate was swung 
slowly open, and Kate passed through. As it closed with a loud 
clanking sound, the heart of the poor girl almost ceased its pulsa- 
tions. Her limbs became feeble and unsteady, as she attempted 
to ascend the long acclivity and many steps that led to the prison. 
A dimness came over her eyes, and a faintness and languor 
spread through her whole frame. But one thought of- her father 
— one impulse of pure affection — aroused her again, and she pro- 
ceeded on with a slow but steady pace. On reaching the main 
entrance to the building she encountered some two or three of 
the turnkeys, who were lounging about that part of the jail. All 
eyes were instantly turned upon her, as she shrunk impulsively 
from each unfeeling glance. But a sense of duty aroused her, 
and the thought of her father dispelled every feeling of weakness. 
“ I wish to see Mr. Hamilton,” she said. 

“ A debtor ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Come this way.” 

And she followed the speaker until both stood in front of a 
large -iron-grated gateway, or door, opening into a long spacious 
hall, from each side of which went off the entrances to the differ- 
■ ent debtors’ apartments. As they paused here, the turnkey 
called out in a loud voice, 

“ Hamilton I” . ' 

“ Hamilton ! ” responded a prisoner who was lingering in the 
large hall, or main avenue, just mentioned, and in a few minutes 
the.’old man emerged from one of the rooms^ and came forward 
with a slow and feeble step. As he reached the iron door, Kate 
. extended a hand between the bars and said, bursting at the same 
f : time into tears — 

r-i'.- ' 
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Oil nxy father ! my dear father I ” 

“ My dear child I Do not give way so ! ” — sobbed the old man 
while the tears gushed, at the same time, from his own eyes. 

' The turnkey, who had lingered a moment, although used to 
such scenes, felt touched, and moved away. 

“ Who has done this, father ? ” Kate soon found herself com- 
posed enough to ask. “ Tell me, and I will go to him. He can- 
not be unmoved by the petition of a child for her father. 

“ He is a hard-hearted man, my child ; and I am sure will not 

hear you.” . . .> 

“ Yes, father, he will hear me, he must hear me. Who is it ? 

Tell me!” 

« Old Mr. Bailey is the man j and he has ^never been known 
to forgive a debtor.” 

Surely it cannot be Mr. Bailey I ” Kate said, in a low tone 
of sad surprise—" Oh no, it cannot be. he ! Or, perhaps he knows 
nothing of the extremity to which you have been driven. Per- 
haps he does not. know that you are here.” 

The old man shook his head, mournfully. 

" He knows it but too well, Kate.” 

» But I will go, to him, father. He cannot, he shail not put 

me off.” . . „ 

« You can go, child. But I fear the effort will be m vam. 

“ How much do you owe him? ” 

“ Over two hundred dollars.” . 

Again the true hearted girl extended her hand, through the iron 
bars that imprisoned the dear object of her solicitude, and grasped 
with a strong pressure the hand of her father. 

“I will be back again soon, dear father,” she said, trying to 
assume a cheerful voice — “ And I feel confident that I shall bring 
you good news.” 

» I fear not. But still I will hope. And may heaven bless 
you, my child 1 ” the prisoner uttered fervently. 

good cheer!”, and as the daughter said this, she 
pressed, again, affectionately, the hand that was held in hers, and 
then turning away, glided swiftly out of the prison. 

Once beyond the walls of that gloomy abode, the first serious 
thoughts of the duty she had imposed upon herself, came up in 
her mind with painful distinctness. Mr. Bailey, the father of 
him who had won her heart, and whose image still lived in her 
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memory, a dear and cherished thing, was the man whose selfish- 
ness and inhumanity had thrown her own father into prison, and 
to him she must go, and sue for mercy. The very thought made 
her feel sick and faint^..: Since James Bailey had parted from her 
more than two years before, with a warmth and tenderness in his 
manner even unusual for him, she had neither heard his voice nor 
seen his face; The fear of encountering him, therefore, made her 
shrink from, her duty with an inconceivably painful reluctance. 
But that duty could not be shunned, and she went onwards in 
the performance of it, with something of the same feeling with 
hich it may be supposed the martyrs of old went up to the 
ike. . 

Jfc was about eleven o’clock, on the same morning, that James 
^ey turned his head away from the desk at which he vras sit- 
fl|p|gl|riceHowards the door of the, counting room, andoh- 
that had swung it open. The visitor w^as a 
dressed young woman, hut her head^was partly turned 
®^;h|m, so that he could not see her face. She closed the door 
fjtfer her quietly, and then moved towards the part of the room 
iiere old Mr. Bailey sat before a table, covered with papers and 
.bkages. Here she paused, and the old man looked up into her 
3 e with a severe, frowning scrutiny. In vain did the visitor 
Msay to speak her errand. Her tongue seemed paralysed, and 
refused to perform its office. 

Well, what do you want, young woman?” Mr. Bailey in- 
in a rough voice, and with a coarse, familiar manner. 
My^my— my name is Kate Hamilton,” stammered out the 
picfor girl, whose heart fluttered in her bosom like a newly caged 

Kate Hamilton ! ” ejaculated the old man, instantly rising to 
feet, his whole manner becoming changed and exCHted. 
|d: jptay, Miss, 'what is your business with me ? ” 

My father” — was all that Kate could utter. 

Is in jail, and shall rot there!” exclaimed Mr. Bailey, still 
e: excited as the interview proceeded. 

b, sir, do not say so,” the daughter urged, her voice becom- 
caliner, and her self-possession beginning to return. “ Re- 
ber that my father is old and poor. Keeping him in jail 
ot pay the debt. The only hope for that, is in releasing 
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u Ha ' ha !-And a precious hope that ^vould be! No-no - - 

itZnceZsltX^ this, any the less 

• Ter hands, and wept . and sohhed for a few moments passionately. 

From this she was aroused by the remark anv " 

.■You needn’t suppose, Miss, that your t^^^J^^nl now, 
effect upon me. I have seen too many m my day. And ^ow . 

I advise you to go home, and let this matter rest. our a 
; thousand times better off in jail than tf he were out. 

n I cannot go, sir,” Kate now said, looking up, and ™aea 
ing to dry her tears-“ until you have consented to release y 

father.” . „ 

„2“w .h—CiS. t C 

Think how wrung her spirit must be, and e« those tears g 
you. P, sir, do not thus harden your heart . 

“ Go out of this office, I tell you . i * mp l Here I 

“ O sir my father cannot stay there ! Look at me . , 

“ < llT; “it; hear you! ” t^e old mau said in a voice 

towards h^^^ ' 

to her feet-led her to the omlnceT polg over his 

it, and then “ ,ense was apparent to his 
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counting-room, and moved along the pavement, scarcely con- 
scious of her own identity. Her mind was bewildered, and her 
thoughts confused. From this dreamy state of obscurity and 
wretchedness, she. was startled by the sound of a voice close to 
her ear—an old familiar voice, to which, even in memory, her 
heart had ever echoed with a quickened pulsation. 

“ Miss Hamilton ! ” . 

She paused and turned quickly. It was James Bailey who 

stood by her side. 

“ Take this,” he said— “ tell no one where it came from : And 

may God in heaven bless you I ” ^ . 

Thus saying, in an agitated tone, he slipped a small piece of 
paper into her hand, and turning away, glided at once from her 

*^The whole scene passed so quickly that it, seemed like a bewil- 
dering dream. , But the piece of paper in her hand attested its 
reality. Glancing down upon.it, she saw with an emotion that 
. mad© .the tears spring to her eyes that it was a check for two 
■iundrid and twentySve dollars. Without a thought more, she 
turned her steps again towards the jail, and almost ran the whole 
; of the way. 

Tit© check was f6r the exact amount of debt and costs, and was 
at once received by the warden, and old Mr. Hamilton set at 
;; liberty. This imprisonment had the effect to sober and subdue 
■ bis mind. He inwdrdly resolved that he would drink no more. 

; This resolution he did not communicate to his daughter. Tlie 
J, subject of his love of drink was one to which the most remote 
allusion had never been made by ■ on© to the other. Neither 
could speak of it — the father nor the child.. But she saw in a 
day or two, that there Had occurred a change, and her heart 
. trembled in her bosom with a new hope. As the house in which 
not be retained, on account of the high rent, and 
because they had no furniture to put in it, a new home was 
the suburbs, a very small house was obtained at 
the low rent of five dollars a month, and into this, the once 
wealthy merchant and Ins beautiful an.d accomplished daughter, 
amoved. No' servant could, of course, be employed, for there 
: W no means with which to pay one, and indeed, little prospect 
. . .pf^Wen the barest necessaries of life. All the work of the house, 

' 3 
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even the washing and ironing, as well as the cooking, fell upon 
Kate, ' ' 

In the second week after their removal to this new home, if a 
home it could he called, and when both began to despond as to 
the means of obtaining the simplest necessaries of life, a store- 
keeper in Franklin street, who had at one time bought largely of 
Mr. Hamilton, and who had always felt % regard for him, that 
his misconduct could not entirely extinguish, offered him a situa- 
tion-, in his store at four hundred dollars a year. This was gladly 
accepted. And now there was a glimmering of light upon the 
gloomy path of his child. Every night her father came home 
sober, and brought her each week the full amount of wages that 
he received. In their new condition, their wants were few, and 
some eight dollars each week supplied' them all. 

One evening, about three months after this happy change, 
Kate sat waiting for her father’s return, with a feeling of unusual 
cheerfulness. She heard his hand at last upon the latch, and 
rose to her feet to meet him with a smiling welcome. But a sin- 
gle glance at his face, sufficed to tell the fatal truth, that he had' 
again been drinking — this, his unsteady step confirmed, and her 
heart sank like lead in her bosom. No word was uttered by 
either. The meal passed in painful and oppressive silence, and 
-after it was over, 'Mr. Hamilton took his hat and went out. It 
was after nine o’clock when he returned in a state of reeling in- 
ttoxication, and sought his bed. In the morning he w'ent, as 
'usual, to the store in which he was employed. At dinner time, 
it was plainly evident to the quick eye of his daughter, that he 
had again been drinking; and at night he could scarcely w-alk 
straight when he came in. After supper he went out again, and 
staid until late, and then returned as he had the evening before, 
and w’ent reeling and stumbling up to his bed. When Saturday 
night came, he gave Kate but four dollars, instead of eight. She 
received it without any remark upon the smallness of the sum, 
and he gave it her without any reason for the diminution. But 
oh, how sad, and wretched, and hopeless she felt ! 

Two months after he became so utterly unfit to be trusted, 
ffora incapacity, that he was discharged from his situation. 
When this fact became known to his daughter, she endeavored to 
nerve herself for severer trials. Though bent, and swayed, and 
bruised by the stor-m, her spirits were not altogether broken. 
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There had been time enough for reflection since the utter ruin of 
their worldly prospects, and during that time she had not been 
entirely unthoughtful as to what course she would have to pursue 
should her father entirely abandon himself to drink. Her pure, 
deep, unselfish love for him was the guide to her decision — a de- 
cision not in words, nor even, in her mind, in the form of words ; 
but in the perception of her duty, flowing from the very lore she 
bore him. That decision was a resolution (not, as has just been 
, said, made in a form of words, even mentally spoken,) never to 
leave him while she had life ; to devote .herself to him, and to 
take care of him through all the grades of human suffering 
through which she might have to pass ; to die with him and for 
him, if she should be reduced to that extremity. 

Such- an instinctive resolution, when the time came for action, 
made her more thouglUful, and prompted her to cast about in her 
mind fori the probable means of a support for them both. But 
here she found herself in a difficulty that seemed almost insur- 
mountable. What could she do ? How could she earn money ? 
For herself, if there were none but herself to care for, she could 
readily perceive that it would be no hard matter to enter some 
family, and make herself useful in various ways, thus, securing a 
home both comfortable and respectable. But under the circum- 
stances in which she found herself placed, this was now out of 
the question. Her father needed, and would need moi’e and 
more, her care and attention. Without her hands to provide|for 
and minister to his wants, he must sink into a state the bare 
idea of which make her heart sink. 

It thenr became absolutely necessary that .she should seek some 
cinplbyment by which she could earn money. While pondering 
this subject in her mind, a plan presented itself which she pro- 
ceeded at once to adopt. 

In one of the humble tenements near that in which she lived with 
her father, resided a widow, who, by her own exertions, supported 
herself and three small children. This woman, whose name was 
Erwin, had seen her own ups and downs in life, and being of a 
kind, benevolent turn of mind, had na^turally a feeling of sympa- 
thy for Kate in her lonely condition. Very frequently she would 
drop in during , an afternoon, and spend a little while in cheerful 
conversation. She was not herself a murmurer, and as Kate 
p; r^never alluded, even remotely, to her father’s conduct, nor to her 
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' own painful feelings, these interviews were always pleasant. 
Gradually she began to have a tender regard for Mrs. Erwin, and 
to feel that her'society was Becoming more necessary to her. 
And especially did the fact that Mrs. Erwin could, by the labor 
of her own hands, support herself and children, encourage her to 
think that she might be equally successful. 

A few days after her father had’ lost his situation, Itate called 
in to see Mrs. Erwin, for the purpose of making a few inquiries 
as to how she must proceed to get some kind of w6rk. 

“ What is this you are doing, Mrs. Erwin ? ” she asked, lifting 
from the table the upper part of a shoe lined and bound. * 

“ Binding shoes,” Mrs. Erwin- replied. 

“ Is it easy work I ” Kate proceeded to ask. ’ 

*‘It is not very easyj but it is simply, and after you get used . 
to it you can do very well at it.” 

How much do you make at this kind of work ? ” 

“ Shme two or three, dollars a week — and even four, if I have 
nothing else to do.” 

“ Can you get as much of it as you wish ? ” 

“ 0 yes.” 

Then came a pause, during which Kate >va8 pondering whether 
the next question she wished above all to have answered, should 
be asked. At last she said, and her voice trembled— 

“ Do you think I could get any of it to do, Mrs. Erwin ? ” 

“ You, child ? Why yes, I suppose so. That is if you know 
how to close and bind pretty. well.” 

“ But I don’t know anything about it. Still, don’t you think 
I might learn ? ” • . 

“ Certainly, child. And if you wish to learn, it will give me 
the greatest pleasure in the world to teach you.” 

“You are very kind, Mrs. Erwin,” wAs; Kate’s simple, heart- 
felt acknowledgment. 

“ And if, in anything else I can aid you. Miss Hamilton,” con- 
tinued the warm-hearted woman, “speak it out freely. I never 
think it a trouble to help another all that is in my power.” 

“ Will you show me now ? ” asked Kate. 

“ Certainly.” 

And Mrs. Erwin proceeded to give her instructions in the hum- 
ble art and mystery of closing and binding shoes. Her anxious 
desire to learn made the task an easy one, and before she rose up 
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to return home she had performed the whole operation of closing 
and binding two pairs of ladies’ shoes. 

“Do you think they will do, Mrs. Erwin?” she asked ear- 
nestly. ^ 

“ Yes, indeed ! You have done them beautifully.” 

“ And the next question is, do you think I can get work at 
once?” •> 

“ I should think so, Miss Hamilton. At any rate, I will speak 
for you this very afternoon. I have to go down town, and can 
do it for' you just as well as not.” # 

Mrs. Erwin was as good as her word. When she returned 
from her errand “down town,” she brought a dozen pairs of 
shoes for Kate, which were received by her with emotions of 
heartfelt gratitude. 

“ What have you got here ? ” asked her father, coming in half 
an hour after, a good deal under the influence of liquor. 

“ Only some shoes to bind,” Kate said, and her heart trembled 
as she felt that what she was doing was a keen rebuke to him, 
and might he so construed. 

“ And what are you doing with shoes to bind, pray ? ” he pro- 
ceeded. 

“ I thought I would try and do a little something, father. 
You know we haven’t much.” 

“ Do a little something? — bind shoes? — humph! Kate Ham- 
ilton bind shoes, indeed ? Is the girl crazy ? ” 

“ But, dear father,” she said, rising to her feet, 'and laying her 
hand soothingly upon his shoulder, while she assumed a emile, 
“ You know we^ are very poor, and that I ought to do all I Can 
to lighten your burdens, for you are old and cannot do much now. 

I would rather do it, father.” 

“ Bind shoes ? ” the old man repeated, with a bewildering, in- 
dignant surprise. .“ Kate Hamilton bind shoes for a living ? 
The thing is preposterous !, No — no — put them away, Kate. 
We shall be rich again; I know we shall.” 

To humor her father Kate did put the shoes away, but as he 
soon fell into a state of half stupefaction, she took a single one in 
her hand, and sat down near the window, with her back towards 
him, and went on with her work. After supper he went out, as 
was now his almost constant habit, and she was left alone to con- 
tinue her humble employment. 
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But he never after attempted to interfere v^ith'her, m this or m 
anything else that she chose to do. By the most unremitting 
labor, Kate novr managed to earn from three to four . 

week nearly all of which it took to procure food and fuel, and 
pay the rent. As for her own clothing she still had a ^ 
of her former stock left, and by much attention to her father a 

garments, she made eutte keep him tolerably respectable m a^ 
nearance. Thus she went on, for the long period of about ten 
years, daring which time her father had become more and more 
degraded; not, howe«r, without having made several efforts to 
reform himself, hut without any permanent effect, . 

sinking lower after every such straggle. The ardent ^ 

liquor which was constantly upon him, caused him to resot 
every means that suggested itself for earning a little money, that 
this isire might be gratified. The last cftthese, and the employ- 
ment at which he had been engaged for more than a year prior 
to the time when we again introduce him to the reader, was tha 
of turning a wheel. For this, a duty that he could perform as 
well when half intoxicated as when sober, he received three 
dollars a week, every cent of which was spent in drink. As the ^ 
turning shop in which he thus worked was near the centre of the 
■ city, Kate removed with him to a hovel, in Lfttle Sharp near 
Fayette street, that had formerly been occupied by blacks. It 
was a mean, comfortless tenement; but it gave them shelter, 

and for her father’s sake Kate entered it without a murmur. 

Ten years have passed since Kate Hamilton made the first 
effort, to earn money for the support of herself and her father, 
and since that time her toil has been, night and day, almost in- 
cessant. Let us look in upon her again. ^ _ 

It is night-a night in December. We find her in a smaU 
room containing a bed, and a few poor articles of furniture, such 
as a pine table, two 6r three old chairs, &c. Still; there is an mr 
of neatness, as far as neatness can he found in such a pia^ ; brt 
no air of comfort. A few sticks are burning on the hearth, near 
which she is seated, and by the light of a dim lamp, endeavormg 

*” 0 ^' that indeed be Kate Hamilton? ^ 

change should ever pass upon a child 

pale her face! how attenuated her whole frame! How larg^ 
Ld bright, and almost unearthly in its expression, is her dark 
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eye l And her lips are compressed painfully together, and color- 
less. See her pause now, and press her hand to her side, while 
an expression of weariness and pain settles npon every feature of 
ber face. Hark to that hollow, resounding, racking cough, and 
see how her whole frame is convulsed ! Alas! alas! poor mar- 
tyr to filial affection, the grave is surely almost ready for thee 
and sweeter there will be thy sleep than any that has locked up 
thy senses for many, many weary years. 

Thus as we have seen her, did she toil on, sometimes pausing 
wearily, and resting her head upon the little work-stand before 
her— sometimes holding her hand hard against her side, as if suf- 
fering acute pain, and sometimes giving way to a convulsive fit 
of coughing. As the evening passed on, the fire sunk lower 
upon the hearth, but instead of replenishing it, she only drew 
nearer and nearer. But she w'as evidently chilled, for a slight^ 
shudder would ever and anon run through her frame. 

It was nearly ten o’clock, when she put by her work. ^ Having 
done this, she took from a closet her bonnet, and a thin, faded 
shawl, which she wrapped around her shoulders, and then passed 
put into the dark, narrow, deserted street. The night was very 
cold, and the wind penetrated her thin garments, and caused her 
to shrink shivering in the wintry blast. But she seemed not to 
heed this, as she directed her footsteps hurriedly towards Fayette 
street, on emerging into which she passed along, until she came 
to Park street, up which she steadily pursued her way. Just be- 
fore she came to Lexington street, she turned into one of the low 
taverns, or grogshops which then existed in that part of the, 
street, and perhaps exist there still. 

« Is father here ? ” she said to the keeper of the house, not 
perceiving him she sought. 

“ No, he is not !” was the gruff reply. 

“ No, dear— he ’s not here ’’—half sung a drunken man, reel- 
ing towards her, with an air of familiarity, that caused her to 
turn and glide hurriedly away. 

“ Stop ! stop ! ” he cried after her, opening quickly the door 
that she had closed. But his pursuit was only a feigned one. 

Poor Kate trembled in every limb, as she retraced her steps 
down Park street, until she came to the intersection of Liberty 
street.* There she entered a grog-shop that still stands at the 
corner of an alley running up to Howard street. As she did so, 
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lier eye fell upon her father, seated on a bench, and fast asleep. 
She went up to him, and after shaking him repeatedly, awoke 
him so far as to make him comprehend that she had come for him. 
Then he arose, mechanically, and followed her out, and walked 
by her side, until they had gained their humble dwelling. Here 
he only waited long enough to divest himself of his old, much 
woni and much patched coat, before he threw himself upon the 
bed. Ere he had done this, his daughter had turned down the 
clothes for him. Then she drew off his shoes, and covered him 
up- snugly all around. As for him, he was fast asleep, almost the 
moment his head touched the pillow. Kate then went to the 
hearth, raked up the coals, threw on another stick, and resumed 
her work. It was nearly twelve o’clock when she laid this by, 
evidently more from excessive weariness, than from any wiali to 
abate her labors. She then threw an extra quilt over her father, 
tucked it in all. around with a careful hand, and taking up her 
light, ascended to the loft above. There, upon tie floor, lay her 
humble bed. Bending meekly on her knees for a few minutes, 
she lifted her heart above, and prayed for more patience, and 
more submission under her hard lot. Then, quickly disrobing 
herself, she sought a few hours’ repose. But for a time, even this 
seemed denied her, for a racking cough kept her awake for nearly 
an hour. Finally, she sunk away, and slept soundly until the 
morning. 

When she descended to renew her daily toil, she found that 
her father had arisen and gone out as usual. Until his nerves 
were steadied by a morning draught of his accustomed stimulus, 
he could not handle his knife or lift a cup to his mouth. The 
frugal meal was ready when he returned, and he ate it in silence. 
How painful and oppressive that silence ! — but it was only a por- 
tion of that which ever brooded over their little household. They 
seemed, that father and his child, like moving automata. Words 
rarely passed the' lips of either. He came and went at stated 
intervals, and she ministered to his every want that it was in her 
power to meet, with an affectionate solicitude that showed how 
tenderly her heart still clung to her parent, degraded and bru- 
talized as he was. But she could not converse with him; for 
there was no topic upon which they could feel a mutual interest. 
Indeed, his mental perceptions had all become obtuse, and the 
action of his mind feeble. He seemed to have but one love — that 
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of strong drink ; — and but one system of reasoning — that which 
considered the means by which that love could be gratified. How 
like a living death must have been the whole tenor of that de- 
voted daughter’s existence I Possessing a refined and cultivated 
taste, yet surrounded with nothing but what tended to offend that 
taste ; educated and intelligent, yet cut off from books and soci- 
ety; modest and virtuous, yet compelled to seek her father, night 
after night, in haunts where congregated the vile and abandoned, 
and there to meet their insults and brave their ridicule ! But she 
bad never wavered a moment from her purpose, though more 
than once offered a home by some who had accidentally crossed 
her path, and felt and appreciated her worth and her deplorable 
condition. Without her constant care, that old man, her father, 
could not have survived, probably, a week, or, at best, would 
have been carried to the Almshouse. This she saw — this she felt. 
And her heart was strong in its filial purposes. 

When breakfast was over, Mr. Hamilton arose and Kate rose 
also. She took down from a nail his old hat, the fur of which, 
had long since disappeared, and drew, from habit, the sleeve of 
her dress across it. Then she took from the mantlepiece a -hair- 
brush, and while the old man inclined his head towards h^er, care- 
fully parted and smoothed the few gray hairs that still lingered, 
in wintry wreaths, about his aged temples. His cravat was like- 
wise adjusted, and his old, thread-bare coat brushed. Then she 
placed his hat upon his head, and he turned from her and she was 
left alone. All this passed in silence, and seemed as if it were 
only mechanical. But there was, on one side at least, a feeling 
heart and unwavering affection. 

On leaving the house, old Mr. Hamilton went direct to the 
grog-shop from which his daughter had taken him on the night 
before, and called for brandy and water. Of this he swallowed 
eagerly, a quantity sufficient to make any ordinary drinker com- 
pletely intoxicated. Thence he proceeded to the turner’s shop 
where he was employed, and took his station at the wheel. It 
was almost impossible to believe that that old man, as he sat all 
through the day, turning, turning that everlasting wheel, with his 
thin gray hairs rising and falling with the motion of his body, 
was the same with the rich merchant, who, not over fifteen or 
twenty years previous, was accounted one of the most wealthy 
men in the city. Then moving in the highest circle — now scoffed 
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in the street by boys, and despised by even the 
then hi"h-minded and intelligent, now acted upon ^ only one. 
tgrading passion, and sinking all rational thought in the single 
contemplation of the means whereby to gratify h.s evil appetite . 
About every two hours he had to leave Ins place, and go out for 
his glass of brandy. This the owner of the shop had ceased to 
obiect to, for he knew that the miserable old man would not do 
without it. At night, when supper was over, he went out, M on 
the evening previous, and at ten o’clock Kate remitted her labor 
and sought for him in some one of the liquor stores in the ne „ 
borhood. As soon as she came in, he always rose «P. 
asleep and went home with her without uttering a word. It 
asleeb she would rouse him, and then he would accompany her, 

The history of one day is the history of every that was 
spent by Kate and her father. But her health was fast fading 
her, and she felt that she could not bear up much longer. This 
troubled her only on her father’s account ' For his sake she 
wished to live, and only as long as he lived. Beyond that she 

tad nothing to desire. . 

It was about a month from this time that, on glancing over a 

part of ; newspaper, which had been wrapped ^ 

Ls bonght at a neighboring grocery, her eye rested upon an 
article wLh gave a glowing account of a wonderM reformation 
then going on in the city— a reformation among drunkards. I 
Led that hundreds of men, who had been for a long sen., of 
years addicted to drinking, had joined themse v^^ to a socie^ 
Ltltled “ The Washington ‘Temperance Society, _ an.1 had _b 
come sober men, and that large numbers were joining the society 
every week. It spoke of this movement, as well it ^ 

most wonderful one-embracing old and young, and those of the 

most confirmed habits. . ^ j • i 

■ o 0, if he would only join ! ’’-she murmured involuntarily, 

and a faint hope, the first that had warmed her heart for years, 

trembled in her bosom. ,, n a < 

The paper containing the article was carefu ly preserved, an . 

placed in his way, time after time, but he had lost all inclmaUon 
L reading, and poor Kate’s feeble hope sank at last, and expired 
in her botm, as she saw him take the precious documen and 

tear it in two, preparatory to the operation of 

It was early in the month of February, some three weeks after 
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this, that Kate found her now feeble health rapidly g™ng way 
The pain in her side had become so intense, and the debility of 
her system so great, that she could not sit over her work more 
than an hour or so at a time. The. consequence was, that her 
earnin..s were reduced to about a dollar and a half a week ; and 
did not snfiice to procure eveh the necessary food, much less to 

provide wood, and pay the rent, &c. . , ^ . 

In a most sad and gloomy state of mmd, sbe sat «igbt 
about this time, hovering over the last few emhers, made by her 
last stick of wood. Every cent of her money was gone ; and 
there was, in the house, but a single loaf of bread. The nigi 
was exceedingly cold, and she had become by nine o clock, chilled 
through and through. Her father was out as usual, and she now 
arose, put on her bonnet, and drew her old thm 
her She shuddered as she opened the door, and felt the keen 
searching blast without; but there was no avoiding-she could 
only brave it. She first turned her steps to the drinking house 

in Park near Liberty Street. j j i. 

■» Is my father here ? ” she asked, on glancing around and not 

seeing him. 

■ “ No,’’ was the surly answer. 

« Has he been here to-night ? ” 

“No” 

. And she turned away with a feeling of disappointment. -She 
next sought him in another grog-shop, near Lexington Street. 
“Crazy Kate again 1” ejaculated the bar-keeper, m a halt 

sneering, half familiar tone, as she entered. ^ 

“ Is my father here ? ” she asked, with a face and tone of anxi- 
ety, seeming not to heed the remark. , tt •!.. 

“Come in, dear, and we will see. Has old Hamilton 

oeen here to-night?” he continued, speaking to a hoy who sat 
nodding on a chair, at the same time that he lifted him by one 

arm and pushed him half across the room. , . 

” replied the lad, rubbing his eyes, and glancing at 

the bar-keeper with a look of indignation. ^ e 

“ Go off up stairs and see if he is not asleep in one pt the 

boxes!” • .1 V ^ j 

Then turning to the old man’s daughter, he said, as he passed 

to her side and laid his hand impudently upon her shoulder— 

“ Well, Kate,' how are you, dear ? ” 

-L 
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Poor Kate felt the blood mounting to her face, as she moved 
-away from him. But she did not reply. All that she could say 
she felt would only subject her to more rudeness and outrage. . 

“ Shy as a deer ! Ha ! ha I But come, Kate, try and smile a 
little — or pout if you will j but do *ntput on such an air of offend- 
ed dignity. I ca n’t bear it — ha 1 ha 1 ” 

“ Stick up to her, Billl She ’s only playing a little shy — cried 
one of the loungers in the bar-room, rising to his feet, and com- 
ing forward. 

“ Be kind enough to say if my father is here,” the poor dis- 
tressed creature’ now said, appealingly. “If he is not, tell me, 
that I may go and seek Him elsewhere.” 

“ Wait a minute. Tom hasn’t had time to find him yet.” 

“ Stick up to her, Bill ! Ha ! ha ! You ’re afraid.” 

Thus bantered the bar-keeper again approached Kate. Touch- 
ing her familiarly under the chin, while she shrunk still further 
from him, he said, 

“ Don’t he afraid, my pretty duck.” 

“ Kiss her, Bill I Kiss her I You’re afraid to do that.” 

“ No I aint.” 

“Yes you are.” 

“ See if I am.” 

And the bar-keeper again went towards the frightened girl. 

G sir,” she said, “ if you are a man, spare me these insults. 
If: you have a mother or a sister, think of them, and for their 
sakes dp not thus outrage a poor almost heart-broken creature. 
Tell me whether my. father be here or not. It is late, and he is 
very old. If he is not here, he may be perishing in the street. 
Let me go then quickly.” 

“ Kiss her I ” ejaculated one of the company. 

“ Yes, kiss her, Bill ! ” cried another. 

And the mean-spirited wretch again moved towards her. 

“ For shame I ” said a voice at the moment. . “ For shame I 
Let her go I ” And a man who had not heretofore spoken, arose 
from a chair and joined the group that had now surrounded 
Kate. 

“ Your father is not here, Miss Hamilton, and has not been 
here, I believe, to-night,” he said, in a tone of kindness and con- 
sideration. ' 

The company looked surprised and indignant at this interfer;^ 
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ence, and as each one of the group turned towards the individual 
who had last spoken, Kate glided from the room. 

“ I should like to know what business you have to interfere in 
this matter,” the bar-keeper said with a frown. 

“ Because I never will stand by and see a decent woman insult- 
ed. I’ve got a sister ; and if any man were to talk to her as 
some of you talked to Kate Hamilton to-night, I would pull his 
tongue out of his head.” The face of the speaker flushed, and 
his tones were angry. 

“ Mighty fine,” ejaculated one of the party, sneeringly. 
Tom Dunn ’s going to turn pious.” 

“ You may ridicule as much as you please,” he replied, “ but 
that don’t alter the matter. My mother, while she was Hying,” 
and his voice slightly trembled, “ has looked me up many a time, 
just as that girl is now looking up her father, and bad as I was, 
and am, I never did, and never can, feel anything biit respect and 
consideration for that woman, mother, sister, wife, or daughter, 
who thus consents to enter a place like this in' search of a beloved 
object. Kate Hamilton, let me tell you, is no common girl. Her 
father was, at one time, among the richest of our merchants, and 
PI she then moved in the first circles j. and was beloved, I have been 

told, and admired by all. Think, then, what must he her feel- ■ 
? ings now, dragged down, as she has been, in clinging to her 

father, and compelled to enter a place like this, on such an errand 
that which brought her here. Think of it, I say, and never 
again offer her an insult ! ” 

There was something in the tone, manner, and words of the 
speaker that subdued the feelings of those he addressed; debased 
as they were, and they did not attempt to reply. The individual 
who had spoken, observing the effect of his words, turned away 
and, resumed the newspaper- and glass of punch that had occupied 
his attention before Kate Hamilton came in. 

Meantime the anxious daughter turned away from the door of 
the grog-shop, murmuring, 

^ ^ “ Where can he be ? ” 

The wind came rushing down the street, and penetrated her 
thin garments, but she paused only a moment, and then turned 
up the street, pursuing her way steadily until she turned into 
I ^Vagon alley. A few doors from the corner stood a liquor store, 

the vile haunt of characters the most degraded and abandonect. 
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Several times she had traced her father to this place, and again, 
with an instinctive reluctance, did she lift the latch, and enter. 
As she passed, up to the counter, she said to the woman who kept 
the shop, in a low, agitated tone, 

« Has Mr. Hamilton been here to-night? ” 

“ No, he has not ! ” was answered in a loud voice. “ And 
he’d better not venture here again, the old vagabmd! See 
here ! ” poiijting to sundry chalk marks on a board, “ there’s a 
score against him of a dollar, and he hasn’t showed his face here 
for a month, the old cheat ! And you can just tell him, Miss, 
that I’ll have the constable after him, so I will! The drunken 

old rascal ! ” , . 

As the landlady went on, her wrath increased, and her words 
came thicker and faster. But Kate turned from the counter, and 
passing from the shop, was soon beyond the sound of the wo- 
man’s voice. .11 

“Oh, it is dreadful!”, she murmured, as she regained the 
street, and paused a few moments to collect her scattered 
thoughts. Then she went on again, pursuing her search from 
shop to shop, and from cellar to cellar, until she had been -to 
every drinking house and cellar in the whole neighborhood. But 
he was in none of them ; and all put her off with the short reply, 
that they “ did n’t know any thing about him,” and some added, 
“ nor didn’t cJre either.” 

With a troubled heart she returned home, the feeble hope m 
her mind that he might be there. But that idea was speedily 
dispelled. All was as still and as desolate there as when she had 
. gone out. Here she lingered but for a few moments, eveiy fear 

becoming aroused for the safety of her parent. He was old and 
feeble, and now she remembered, or thought she remembered, 
something unusual in his manner at supper-time. Again she 
went out, but where to look for him, or where to direct her steps, 
she knew not. For more than half an hour she walked around 
and around the squares, in the vain hope of meeting hini, and 
even ventured a second time into some of his accustomed haunts, 
onlv to receive a cruel rebuff. 

Almost distracted in mind she was crossing Market street, on 
her way home again, when she saw him turn into Little Sharp 
street. Quick as thought she darted forward and drew up 
the old man’s side. 
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' “ O father ! ” she said, in a low, anxious, trembling tone ; 

Where have you been ? I have searched after you for more 
than an hour.” 

« You have found me now, Kate,” was his only reply, but 
the tone was different, and there was more of real affection in it 
than had greeted her ear for a long, long time. 

t£ Are you not very cold ? ” she asked, as he leaned upon her 

arm. > 

“ No, Kate,” he said, tenderly, “ I am not very cold. But if 
you have been out for an hour this bitter night you must be 
chilled to the^heart.” 

In a few moments they gained their cheerless home, and as the 
door closed upon them, the old man took both of-the hands of his 
child in his. own, and while the tears started from his eyes, said— 

“ Kate, my dear, good girl, I. have cheering news to tell you. 

I have signed the pjedge of the Washingtonians to-night.” 

■ « 0 father ! ” the almost heart-broken creature exclaimed, 

^ . looking up into his face with a glance of unutterable love, while 

a light seemed almost to shine through her countenance. “Can 

it indeed be true t ” 

“ It is true, my child. I am sober now and have done it in a 
sober mood. And I will abide by it if I die ! And now Kate, 
can I, ought I, dare I, ask your forgiveness for the heart-breaking 
^1: misery that I have brought upon you, while I bless you for the 

■ > undeviating affection that has ever caused you to cling to a de- 

graded and justly despised old man.” 

■ X ' “ Do not talk so, father ! ” Kate said, looking up Into his face 

■ f imploringly, as she laid her cheek upon his bosom. “This 

moment compensates for all. O, we shall yet be happy I” and 
then the first warm gush of tears relieved a heart that was almost 
> breaking for joy. 

:• The promise of that blessed hour has not yet been mocked. 

• • More that a year has passed, and Mr. Hamilton is still a sober 

man, and old as he is, one among,, the most active in the cause of 
temperance. ' ‘ 

It is remarkable how quickly the external condition clianges 
after a man becomes temperate. Instead of turning a wheel, Mr. 
Hamilton has, by the aid of his temperance friends, obtained an. 
oasy situation in which he is usefully employed. It yields liim the 
• ^ comfortable income of fiive hundred dollars a year. With the 
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frugal liabits of his daughter, who has learned economy in the 
severest school, it more than suffices to provide for all their wants. 
Their small dwelling in a pleasant neighborhood, presents an air 
of neatness and comfort that is truly delightful, in contrast with 
their ^household economy little over a year since. Kate’s health 
is gradually improving, and her countenance, though sedate, 
wears a cheerful expression. 

May no dark shadow''ever again fall upon her heart. And 
.confident are we, that it will not. The present wonderful move- 
ment is not the mere work of man, nor altogether under the 
control of men. Its cause lies deeply hidden in that invisible 
world of causes, whose mysterious action upon this visible world 
of effects, is often so incomprehensible. The era of intemperance,' 
as a national curse, is past. Whatever of evil uses in society it 
has had to perform, we are bold to believe are accomplished, and, 
like the plague that once desolated London, will ere long live only 
on the page of history a fearful wonder — an appalling mystery. 
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the experience . MEETING. 

A FEW weeks after my first visit to the Washingtonians, I 
a^rain attended one of their meetings. Even in that brief period 
their influence had become more largely extended. Hundreds 
had signed the total abstinence pledge, and coming in among 
them greatly increased their strength and importance. The eyes 
of tlie whole community were fixed upon them, with an expres- 
sion of strange surprise and wonder. They were m the thoughts 
of all, and their doings were upon every tongue. -If you met a 
friend in the street, the first words, after the greetings had 

passed, would almost certainly be— _ 

“Have you been to any of these temperance meetings? 

Or — 

« These are wonderful doings really, of our temperance men. 

Or — 

“Would you believe it? Mr. has joined the teeto- 

tallers!” 

As might well be supposed, the tavern-keepers were greatly 
alarmed, Ind used the weapons of ridicule, and sometimes of op- 
pression to counteract the movement. But their efforts were al- 
together vain. Every opposition but gave renewed power to the 

impulse. , . n. i ‘ 

How many a poor wife ejaculated, with freshly kindling hopes, 

“ 0 that my husband would join ! ” 

And, perhaps the next man to sign the pledge would be be for 
whom the ardent wish was breathed. Into many an abode over 
which for years had hung thick clouds, the warm sunshine, sud-- 
denly penetrated. Smiles lit up many an eye, too familiar with 
tears, and joy trembled in many a heart long the dwelling place 
of sad despondency. 

On the night of my second visit to the society, I found the 
larcre hall in which their meetings were held crowded to excess. 
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As before, the interest I felt prompted me to push my way up 
as near to the speaker’s stand as possible, and my position there 
enabled me to look almost the entire audience in the face. Really 
it was a sight that moved my feelings, in spite of myself! There 
sat an old man, whom I had seen staggering in the street, many 
and many a time — an old man w'itli sons and daughter, and 
grandchildren, moving in respectable stations. How many teara 
had been shed for that old man ; vain, hopeless tears f How like 
an almost insupportable weight had his name and image rested 
upon the hearts of his children ! Now his face was calm, and 
full of hope and confidence. Though marks of the destroyer 
were still upon him, there was yet a moral dignity in the expres- 
sion of ;his countenance which I could not have believed that it 
would ever have worn. 

Near by was another, scarcely past the prime of life, whom I 
had known for ten years ns a common drunkard. To Have met 
him on a race course, gambling at a faro table, or brawling at the 
polls on an election day, or, talking politics in a grog-shop, I 
should not have been surprised ; but here, in a tempei'ance meet- 
’ ing, he seemed, at first glance, to be out of his place. But tlie 
more narrowly I observed him, the more palpably apparent was 
the change that had taken place. He, too, whom all Iiad consid- 
ered past the hope of reformation, had renounced the cup of con- 
fusion ! 

“ Really this is wonderful ! ” I said. Surely I must be in a 
dream I ” 

But no; it was a blessed reality ! 

“ There is Mr. , as I live ! ” whispered a person sitting 

near me. 

I turned tow'ards the door with renewed surprise, and there, 
sure enough, came steadily up llie aisle an individual, well known 
as not only a drinking man, but a very bad man. His wife, an 
Amiable woman, and three sweet cliildren, had been for years 
utterly neglected ; and this fact was notorious. And Ills conduct 
in other respects was too vile to admit of record here. His step 
was firm, and there was an expression of sad determination in his 
face, as he came up towards the head of the room, and sought a 
place amid the crowd. 

“ And young M also I ” the same person said, surprise 

and pleasure in his tone. 
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Young M was tliere, sure enough. He was a young man, 

scarcely twenty-five, who had only been married two years, and 
in that time had been repeatedly intoxicated, and from neglect 
and abuse had well nigh broken the heart of his young wife, who 
had been compelled to leave him and seek refuge in lier father’s 
house. I looked him steadily in the face for a few moments, — it 
was calm and serious. 

“ There is yet hope, j'oung wife and mother ! ” I murmured 

with a thrill of emotion as I gazed upon M : “ there are yet 

bright days in store for you I ” 

Subsequent events have proved the truth of that impression. 

More than twenty others did I notice there, whom I had known 
for years, as moral plague spots on the community. How changed 
they seemed ! ‘ 

After the preliminaries of the meeting were over, the Presi- 
dent announced that an hour or so would be spent in the recital 
of their experiences by such members of the society as felt in- 
clined to speak. The first wlio arose, was a middle-aged man, ' 
with a thoughtful, intelligent countenance. As he straightened 
himself up, all eyes were turned towards him, and there wa'S a 
breathless interest manifested throughout the room. 


the eeclaimed. 

“Mr. President”— he begaD, in a clear, distinct and em- 
-phatic tone,— “ A man said to me, yesterday, that, for Ins part, 
he would be ashamed to tell of his miserable misconduct, if he 
had been a drunkard. Now, for my part, I am deeply grieved at 
and heartily ashamed of the life I have led for the past ten yearn 
—that grief and that shame I know to be sincere, and I wish 
them to be permanent, and one use in telling my history to 
others, is to confirm these feelings in myself, and another use is 
to encourage others to lift themselves out of the pit from which I 
have been elevated. I will not, therefore, keep silence-it seems 
to me, that if I were to do so, the very stones would cry out 

against me. ^ , 

“ Twelve years ago, Mr. President, I married a young woman, 

to whom I was deeply attached-(here tlio voice of the speaker 
trembled, and fell to a lower tone.) How purely, and fondly she 
loved one so unworthy of that love as myself, her unwavering 
devotion, her patient suffering, her uncomplaining endumnce 
through many weary years, too abundantly testified ! Ah smi 
it is a sad thing for a woman to be a drunkard s wife ! (And the 

speaker dashed aside, hastily, a tear.) ... « 

» I am a mechanic. When I married, I was m business for 
myself, and doing very well. I furnished my house comfortably 
and provided everything that persons in our circumstances could 
properly desire. And we were happy— at least so far as such a 
condition of affairs, united with a true regard for each other, 

could make us happy. . 

“ I had not been to a place of worship for. many years belore 

our marriage, and had a strong disinclination to going. My wife 
^’asa relifrious woman, and at first I went to church with her, 
hut so irks°ome did the task become, that I made first one excuse 
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for staying at home, and then another, and finally declined going 
altogether. 

This I could see pained her exceedingly, more especially as I 
generally met some friends in a neighboring tavern, and either sat 
and talked politics in the bar-room, or strolled ^it to some drink- 
ing gardens in the suburbs of the city. But I thought it very 
foolish in her to he thus pained, and, indeed, her evident disquie- 
tude of mind at my conduct, irritated me, in spite of my better 
judgment and feelings, especially after I had been drinking, and 
caused me to think unkindly of her. It is very hard for us to 
cherish unkind thoughts, without their some time or other show- 
ing themselves in unkind words. I remember, as distinctly as I 
remember any occurrence of my life, the first time I spoke a harsh 
word to Mary. It Was about a year after our marriage. She 
had been to church, the first, time in many weeks, and I had 
been at the tavern as usual, and had drank rather freely. When 
I came in, I found her sitting with her babe, only a few weeks 
old, on her lap. The dinner table was on the floor, and Mary 
had evidently been waiting for me for some time. She looked 
up, her face still pale. from her recent sickness, and said, half 
smiling, half in earnest — 

“ ‘ Oh, James, how can you spend your time on Sundays, as 
you do ? ’ 

“ My wife, as I have just said, had been to church for the first 
time in many weeks. She was religious in her feelings, and con- 
scientious in the discharge of all her duties, and besides, felt deep- 
ly concerned for me. Absence from worship for many weeks had 
caused the services of the church to make a stronger impression 
on her mind than usual, and the natural consequence was, that 
she felt a more anxious concern for me, wdiich prompted her to 
speak as she did. ButI was not in a condition to appreciate fully 
her feelings. Had I not been drinking, I should have felt little, 
if at all annoyed at her gentle reproof. But blinded and excited 
by liquor, I became instantly aroused into anger, and replied 
sharply ; 

“ ‘ Mary, I won’t submit to he catechised by you ; and so, let 
this he the last time that you interfere in what does not concern 
vou ! If you relish going to church, go — I shall not hinder you 
. — but do n’t, as you value your peace of mind, attempt again to 
dictate to me I ’ s 
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‘‘ As I said, I felt angry with Mary, and spoke sharply. Poor 
creature ! I shall never forget how pale and frightened she 
looked ; nor how long after the shadow that then fell upon her 
countenance rested on her gentle face. Indeed, from that hour,.. 
I believe she was never again happy. She had suddenly awak- 
ened from a delusive dream, to a perception of painful realities; 
and the impression then made, time could not efface from her 
memory. I was instantly.conscious of the wrong I had done, but 
alas ! had not the manliness to confess it. My pride, the weak, 
stubborn pride of a man under the. influence of liquor, was offend-, 
ed, and shrunk from any thing like an acknowledgment. The 
dinner hour passed in oppressive, embarrassed silence. After it 
was over, instead of spending the afternoon with my wife, as I 
had heretofore done, I took my hat and went out. Of course, I 
joined my cronies at the tavern, where I passed several hours 
in drinking and talking politics. * 

“I came home towards nightfall, more under the influence of 
liquor than I had been since our marriage. The first glance at 
Mary’s face, told tdo plainly that the arrow had entered her soul. 
This indication, instead of softening my feelings, naturally kind, 
irritated and angered me. 

“ ‘ It’s all put on,’ I said to myself, indignantly. ‘ But she 
needn’t think to play off such tricks upon me! ” 

“ As I seated myself near the window, moody and reserved, I 
was conscious that her eyes were upon me, but I avoided meeting, 
their earnest glances. I felt, in spite of my effort to throw her 
into the wrong, that her heart was yearning towards me. But 
such a consciousness did not soften me in the least. I was, in a 
degree, insane from the influence of the liquor I bad taken in- 
sane, as every man is, who indulges in strong drink and saw all 
things through a false and perverted medium. O, it is dreadful 
how men will give up the pure, generous freedom of calm and ra- 
tional' thought for a gratification so low and sensual, and become 
slaves to evil thoughts and evil affections ! As I glance through a 
period of some ten years, occupying the position that I now’ do, and 
seeing things in such clear light, 1 can scarcely believe that I am 
the same being that I w’as. I seem like a man who has been par- 
tially deranged for a long series of years, while his memory has 
remained active. What I once was, and what I now am,. a man 
of kind feelings to all, I see to be my real character; but that 
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dreadful period between, during which every good point m my 
nature was changed to an opposite, was the period of my insanity. 
O, sir, it is indeed dreadful tolhink of that wild and strange delu- 
sion ! But to proceed: 

“ That moody silence, the silence as of the grave to Mary’s 
gentlest affections, continued even while we sat at the tea-table. 
Once or twice she made a remark, but I did not reply. I was 
possessed of an evil spirit, and, conscious all the while of the 
wrong I had done, cherished a feeling of blame against her. 
Afte° Slipper, I repaired again to the tavern, and drank to a state 
of partial intoxication. When I came home, about ten o’clock, 
Mary had gone to bed with her babe. I felt glad of this, for, 
hut half conscious as I was, I was yet willing to avoid that dis- 
tressed, appealing look, which had, in the evening, irritated in- 
stead of softening me. She seemed to be asleep as I entered the 
cluimber, and perceiving this, I undressed myself very silently; 
and half intoxicated as I w^s, had sense enough remaining to get 
quietly into bed. I was soon lost to consciousness in profound 
slumber. 

“ It was daylight when I awoke, and Mary lay by my side as 
hushed as a sleeping infant. But I felt that she was not asleep-^ 
her breathing was too still 0,-how wretched I felt I How pain- 
, fully conscious of the deep wrong I had done ! I would have 
given worlds, it seemed, if I had possessed them, could the events 
of tlie previous day have been utterly obliterated from the mem- 
ory of both Mary and myself. But this was impossible. The 
arrow had sped, and the wound been made, and, even if healed,, 
a scar, I felt, would ever remain. 

j|||^^From these painful feelings, ray mind naturally turned to 
aH^^hts of reconciliation. And I pondered long over what I 
^lOuTd do, and what I should say, to restore the light and smile 
to Mary’s face. But alas!- some evil spirit was near to suggest 
^ thoughts of pride. It seemed as ifit would be too humiliating for 
me, a man, to make confession of wrong to a woman. The 
moment this idea was presented, I turned myself away from the 
half formed resolution to telfhny fault openly, and thus relieve 
the heart upon which I had laid so heavy a burden. 

“ Then I got up and dressed myself, without uttering a word, 
and went down stairs. It was about half an hour after that Maiy 
entered our little breakfast room where I was sitting. I lifted 
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jny eyes as slie came in, and she looked me in the face, with a 
calm, sad expression, that touched my heart. Tlien the impulse 
came upon me strong, to spring to her sidf , and folding her in my 
arms, confess the wrong I had done her — for I loved her tenderly. 

But I seemed held back by a powerful hand ; and then pride came 
with its mean suggestions. Few and brief were the words that 
passed between us at the morning meal. When I left the house 
for my shop, I proceeded, as was my custom, to a neighboring 
tavern, and drank a glass of brandy and water. Then I repaired 
to my business, still thinking of Mary, but less kindly. It oc- 
curred to me, during the morning, that she was only putting on a 
show of great distress of mind, merely to punish me. I felt irri- 
tated at the thought. Another glass of liquor confirmed more 
and more this impression, until I began, really, to believe it true. 

» So much did this false idea irritate me, that it was with diffi- 
culty that I could restrain myself from rebuking her angrily, at 
dinner time, and more especially in the evening. Gradually, how- 
ever, this little breach, instead of widening by another opening 
rupture, grew less and less. But, the unclouded sunshine of 
Mary’s face never returned. Still, she was cheerful, and seemed 
to have forgotten the circumstance — but not cheerful as slie once 
had been. No one can tell how deeply this change pained nus 
at times ; especially, as, from tlie fact that she never afterwards 
expressed surprise or disappointment at any act or omission of 
mine, it was evident that an impression had been made that time 
could not efface. 

“ But she was ever even-tempered, mild, gentle, and affection- 
ate. And though, through a long series of years, I neglected 
her, and debased myself, she never uttered a reproach, 
lected a duty. If I blamed her, or spoke in my drunken 
ments, unkind and cutting words, she did not reply. But, I am 
going ahead of my story. 

“ From drinking two or three glasses a day, my appetite for ^ 
liquor increased, and soon demanded double that number. Still, 

I thought not of danger,* until I was carried home from the tav- 
ern, one night, in a state of drunken insensibility. When I 
awoke in the morning, I endeavored to recall tlie events of the 
preceding evening, but could recollect nothing beyond my sitting 
and drinking in the tavern. One glance at the face of my wife, 
confirmed tfie sudden thought that I had been drunk. How pale 
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and distressed was the expression of that face, yet how full of 
anxious yearning affection, as she turned her eyes upon me ! 

“ I asked her no questions, and she made no allusion to the 
condition I had been in. But I resolved to drink less. 

“ How feeble is such a resolution, when tempted by a single 
draught of liquor ! Instead of six or eight glasses, I only drank 
four during that day ; but on the next I drank nine, and wlien I 
came home at night, could just make out to find my way to bed. 
For two weeks from that evening I did not draw a sober breath I 
One night about the end of that period, I came home in a fever- 
ish state of mind. My nerves had become excited to a high 
degree from their long continued, excessive stimulation. I felt 
wild, restless and irritable. It was three years after onr mar- 
riage, and our only child, a little girl, was about two years of age. 
She was not well, and, in consequence, was very fretful. Her 
crying annoyed me exceedingly. 

“ ‘ Hush ! ’ I said in an angry tone to her, a few minutes after 
1 came in. But she cried on. 

“ ‘ Aim you going to hush ? ’ I said louder and more angrily. 
Still her crying did not cease. I now felt very much excited, 
and my whole, body seemed to burn with anger against her. 

“‘If you do n’t hush this momentl'will half kill you !’ I ex- 
claimed, advancing towards the little girl I loved so' tenderly 
when sober, but against whom I now felt a bitter indignation. 
But little Mary did not hush. Then I caught her up madly by 
one arm, and commenced beating her with all my strength — the 
strength of a nervous man inspired by intoxication and anger, 
exercised on a delicate child but two years old ! One blow, such 
as I gave her, were enough, it would seem, to have killed her. 
The poor child ceased crying on the instant ; but I was in a rage 
and ceased not my blows until the mother, terrified at the scene, 
sprung forwai'd^and snatched the little creature from my liand 
that held her high- above the floor. To this I responded with a 
powerful blow on the side of my poor wife’s head, and she fell 
senseless to the floor, and at the same moment, I kicked my child, 
who was clinging to her mother’s garments, half across the room. 

“For a moment after, I seemed in the centre of a wliirl- 
ing and confused mass — then I became suddenly sober, and as 
perfectly conscious and rational as ever I was in my life. 0, the 
agony of that terrible moment ! I shudder and grow sick at 
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heart, even now, when I think of it. There lay both wife and 
child, pale and insensible, and for all I knew dead, before me; 
and my hand had done the deed 1 My wife and child that I 
loved so tenderly 1 My gentle, uncomplaining wife, and sweet 
innocent child ! 

“ But I cannot dwell longer here; I must pass on, or I shall 
not be able to finish my narrative — (and the voice of the speaker 
trembled, and his tones were husky.) From that hour, my who 
never smiled ; and my little one seemed to me to have a sad ex- 
pression in her dear young face : and I doubt not that the appear- 
« ance was real. These changes always irritated me when I hud 
been indulging to any considerable extent in drinking, and caused 
me to speak many an angry word to both. 0 sir ! — well may 
strong drink be called a devil, for when it has once entered into 
us, we are possessed as of an evil spii lt. For about a week alter 
I had struck that blow, I was a sober man ; but my reflections, 
while sober, were too terrible, and at last, to drown these, I drank 
to intoxication. 

“ Under circumstances like the.se, my business could not, of 
course, long remain prosperous. It gradually became involved, 
and the consequent perplexity caused me to drink still deeper. 
Six years from the day that I was married, I was sold out by the 
sheriff, and with two children and my wife, turned out upon the 
world without a dollar in my pocket. This, instead of sobering, 
only caused me to drink the harder. 

“ From a master workman in a large business, I sunk to the 
condition of a journeyman ; and from a commodious house, neat- 
ly furnished, my family retired to two small rooms, with but a 
few necessary household articles. I cannot tell you how this 
change really affected my poor wife, for I was too ill-natured to 
feel for and sympathize with her, and too much and too constantly 
bewildered by intoxication, to be able to make any correct obser- 
vations on her appearance,. But, that her sufferings must have 
been intense— beyond the power of human language to describe 
■ — may be inferred from the fact, that in one year she sunk into 
her grave. Not from any sudden illness — not from that slow, but 
sure destroyer consumption — but, from the agonies of a wounded 
spirit, gradually wearing away the vital energies of her system. 
_A.li I sir — How many a w'oman has sunk thus, into an early 
grave, during the last twenty years. 
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“ When she was borne away from the comfortless tenement in 
which we lived, I was, would you believe it, sir, too drunk to 
attend her funeral! Three days after, I got one of our orphan 
asylums to take my two children ; both girls, one six years of 
age, and the other four. I was then , free to sink as low as I 
pleased^ without the dread of encountering a pale, sad, suffering 
face, or meeting daily with two neglected children, to reprove me. 
I was freed, also, from the necessity of providing for them, and 
this left me a larger sum to spend for liquor, or, rather relieved 
me from the necessity, of working so many hours in the day. 
Gradually I sunk Jower and lower, until I became really unfit to 
work at my trade, atul then no one would employ me. This was 
two years after the death of my wife, and during this time, I had 
not once seen my children, nor did I care to see them. All iiat- 
ural affection seemed gone from my bosom. I loved only myself, 
and sought only the lowest sensual gratifications; How like a 
picture drawn by a sickly imagination does all this appear! It 
does not seem possible that a human being can becom,e s'6 utterly 
degraded. But alas ! it is too true. Thousands of heart-broken 
wives, neglected children, and debased drunkards, covering by 
thousands the length and breadth of this land, attest the awful 
truth. I say awful— for it is awful to contemplate the wide-spread 
ruin of soul and body, that has been caused among the people of 
this country by drunkenness. 

“ Unable to get work at my trade, I resorted to any expedient 
that presented itself to earn a penny with which to buy liquor; 
for liquor I would have. Sometimes I broke stone on the turn- 
pikes near the city ; sometimes I scraped the streets as a common 
scavenger. But I usually soon lost even such employment from 
drunkenness; I was too worthle.ss for even that! Then I would 
seek little jobs about — such as piling wood, holding horses, or 
carrying home market baskets. As for lodgings — Howard’s 
woods, o^ome lumber yard sufficed during the summer months ; 
and in winter, I was an almost nightly tenant of the watchliouse. 
Thus I continued, sinking lower and lower, if it were possible to 
descend lower than the point I had reached, for three or four 
years, 

** It was in the month of June last — on a warm, sultry evening, 
that I repaired, about nine o’clock, to Howard’s woods, there to 
pass tlie night. Although the night was clear, there was no 
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moon, and jt was quite dark in the woods. I entered from the 
Falls road,*and pursued my way up to the fence that encloses the 
garden of, the old Howard mansion. 1 made out to climb over 
this, and then lay down just within it, and was soon sleeping as 
soundly as if I had been reposing on the softest bed. 

“ I suppose that I must have been sleeping about two houi-s, 
perhaps three, when I seemed to be suddenly awakened by some 
one laying a hand upon my shoulder, and calling my name aloud. 
Instantly, I was surrounded by a light, which appeared to ema- 
nate from three figures, all in white, that stood before me. One 
glance was sufficient to tell me who they were. I could not mis- 
take the face of Mary, nor the forms of , my two children. But 
how changed they were. Each was dressed in garments white 
And shining, and upon each face reposed a peaceful smile. In- 
stantly, however, as their eyes rested upon me, when it seemed 
they became suddenly conscious of my presence, did that quiet, 
happy smile pass away, and a sad expression rested upon each 
lovely countenance. Then they fixed their eyes upon me reprov- 
ingly, and slowly faded from my sight. All around was now 
thick darkness. 

“ My next perception was that of the rain falling heavily upon 
my face, as I lay upon the ground. I was perfectly sobered— 
more so than 1 had been for years. For some moments, after 
rising to ray feet, I mused 'upon the strange apparition I have 
mentioned, and the more I mused upon it, the more it troubled 
me. 1 could not, of course, lie again upon the wet ground. 
Nor could I find my way out of the wood. Suddenly, however, 
a broad flash of lightning blazed around, and in the instant that 
it lighted up the air, I saw the direction it was necessary for me 
to take, in order to return to the city. 

“ The storm now began to rage violently. The rain fell in a 
. heavy incessant shower; the lightning was frequent flashed 
out with a fierce glare, running it seemed along the grfSnd, now 
about my feet, and now circling some tree like a blazing seiqient. 
How deep and solemn was the darkness that followed each flash 
-^quickly succeeded by terrific peals of thunder, that jarred the 
earth upon which I stood as if shook by an earthquake !; And 
the war of the tempest in that old wood was loud and wildv 

« As I groped my way along, guided by the frequent glare of 
the lightning, drenched with the rain, and shrinking at each tre- 
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mondous crash that broke over my head, my heart sank within 
me, filled with an awful fear. At last I wo.s clear of the woods, 
and turned my steps .towards the city. As I readied Franklin 
Street, the storm began to subside, and, in the course of lialf an 
hour, the sky was cloudless, and the stars shone with a clearer 
brightness than before. I was standing at the corner of Howard 
and Lexington st»*eets, irresolute as to which way I sliould go, 
wlien the town dock rang out the hour of two. Tli^re were yet 
two hours before daylight, and I was wet to the skin, shivering^ 
with cold, yet raging with a most intolerable thirst for liquor. To 
abate, in some degree, the latter, I drank ladle full after ladle full 
of pure cold water from the pump near which I had paused. 
Then laying down upon a neighboring cellar door, I tried again 
to sleep. But I was so chilled from the dampness of my clothes, 
and so much unnerved, that I sought in vain to sink into uncon- 
sciousness, until near day-dawn. Then my sleep was brief and 
troubled, and I was awakened from it by finding myself shaken 
by a firm hand. I had been awakened thus, a hundretl times 
before, and had ever met rude and irritating language. For this 
I was again prepared, and rose up with an angry scowl upon my 
face. But tlie first words disarmed me. 

“ ‘ What a dreadful life this must be for a man to lead I’ the 
person who had aroused me said, in a kind, sympathizing tone. 

“ This melted me right down. For years a kind word had 
never been spoken to me. 

“ ‘ O, it is dreadful I ’ I replied, earnestly, looking up into liis 
face. 

Then, my friend, why do you lead such a life? he asked, 
encouraginglvi 

‘ I wish I could lead a different one, for there is no pleasure 
In this — ’ I replied in a desponding tone. 

“ ■ if you will,’ he said, and lie spoke earnestly. 

“ ButT shook my head, and answered — 
a ‘No — no. My case is hopeless. I cannot resist the intense 
desire for liquor. I must have it.’ 

“ ‘ But you can resist it,’ he said — ‘ I know many who were 
as much enslaved as you are, who are now sober men.’ 

“ ‘ That cannot be,’ was my positive, half indignant reply, for 
I thought lie was trifling with me. ‘ Who has heard of any one 
so far gone as I am, evw* being reformed ? No — no ! — I shall fill 
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a drunkard’s grave’— and I shook my hea^.in the bitterness of 

despair. . , 

“ ‘ I Lave heard— T liave seen very many who were as Jittle 

likely to be reclaimed as you are, who are now sober, industrious 
men, with their families again around them, and again happy. 
This is a new era, my friend, a new power is at work ; and what 
was once considered hopeless, is now an every day occurrence. 
Hundreds of men, who have been in the constant habit of drink- 
inff, have renounced liquor altogether, and are now banded to- 
. getber for mutual assistance. Come! Will you not join m with 

' them ? ’ . , -P • j 

“ Thus the stranger urged me, and I listened as if in a dream. 

After he had ceased, I said eagerly, as I rose to my feet . 

« ‘ O sir, do not trifle with me ! Is what you say, indeed true? 
Can a drunken wretch, debased as I am, be reclaimed? 

» ‘ He can, my friend ! ’ was the emphatic answer. ‘ For ten 
years I was a drunkard. . It is now sis months since I tasted 
liquor, and I have no desire for it.’ 

“How strange all this sounded tome! And as he spoke anew 

hope sprung up in my bosom. But this hope quickly faded, and 

I said in a sad tone ; . i • i 

“ ‘ Others may reform, but I cannot. If I were to qmt drink- 
ing what could I do? I have no home, no friends, no clothes 
that are even decent — all men would continue to shun me as a 
loathsome wretch, who had lost all claims to human cunsidera- 

tion.’ 

“4^, you really wish to reform ? ’ the stranger now asked me 
in-a derf^^y^erious voice. 

"it 1 1 do moarsincerely.’ 

“ ‘ Then you can reform. Come with me,’ he added, taking 
hold my arm. ‘ Wherever there is a will, there is a way.’ 

“ 1 followed him ineclianically. We soon came to a|mall two 
story liouse in a narrow street or alley, running down south from . 
the Lexington market. Into this we entered, when I was taken 
up into on”e of the chambers. Here I was supplied with plenty of 
" clean water, a clean, coarse shirt, and a jiair of coarse linen panta- 
loons. As the latter were produced, the man said to me: 

>_ ““Are you willing to sign a pledge never again to drink any 
kind of intoxicating liquor ?> “ In a word — will you join the tem- 
perance society V 
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“ ^ Will it be of any use ? ’ I ashed. 

♦“Yes, if you tyish to reform,’ he replied. 

“ ‘ Then I will join, and try my best,’ I said. 

“ * Do so, and you are safe,’ was the cheerful and encouraging 
. answer. 

“ After I had washed myself, and put on the clean, dry clothes 
with which I Imd been furnished, I went clown stairs. There I 
^was invited to partake, with the family, of a warm, plentiful 
breakfast. Tlie man had a wife and three children, and each 
seemed cheerful, and even happy. To me, they were all kind- 
ness and attention. After breakfast, I was invited to go up stairs 
and lie down, until my coat, which had been drenched with rain, 
could be dried. Tliis offer I accepted, for, now tliat I had taken 
no liquor since the day before, I felt quite weak. I soon fell 
asleep, and was conscious of nothing further, until my unkn 
friend came up and asked me to take spme dinner wdtli the fi 
Now I was in a calmer, and more ratiohal frame of mind 
had been in for years, and as I descended with him, and me 
cheerful family at tho table, I thought of my own children, shei.‘ 
tered in a charitable institution, and of my poor wife, long 
laid in tlie peaceful grave. It was a bitter reflection. 

“ At the dinner table, the conversation turned upon the won- 
derful reformation that was going on among the drunkards— a 
reformation, the most distant whisper of which li'ad never, before 
tliat morning, reached my ears. My unknown friend spoke of his 
own liistoryj of how he had been enslaved to the love of strong 
drink — liow lie had neglected liis business and abused his family 
— how lie liad despaired of ever becoming reformed ; and how, at 
last, he liad been sought out by some of the Washingtonians, and 
persuaded to sign the total abstinence pledge.' The result of this 
pledge, he pointed out in the changed and happy condition of his 
family, 

‘“I Avas found by a Washingtonian,’ said he, ‘sleeping one 
morning on a cellar-door, as I found you ; and X was persuaded 
by him to go and sign the pledge. His kindness and evident 
concern moved me, and I resolved that I would take his advice. 
And I did so. That night I went to one of their meetings and 
signed the pledge. Since then, every thing has gone well with 
me. And now, I get up early every morning, and look out for 
the drunkards on the cellar-doors, and in the market houses. I 
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lave already induced nineteen, whom I found thus, to sign the 
pledge; and if yon go with me to-night to _the meeting, as you 
have promised, you will make the twentieth.’ 

“ I went,' of course, and signed. After I had put my name 
down, I felt a new power within me. I felt that I could keep 
the pledge. And I have kept it, and mean to keep it as long as 

^ '^^<\ou must go home with me to-night,’ said this kind indi- 
vidiml, touching me on the shoulder after the meeting was over 
-‘and to-morrow we will see if we can get you something to 

I accepted his kind offer, gladly, and slept, for the first time 
in three years, on a comfortable bed. On the next day, suie 
enough, he went with me to three or four places where my busi- 
ness was carried on, and at last, obtained work for me. hrom 
tl* time I have had as much as I can do, and am now earning 
.twelve dollars every week. 

^ Soon after I was reformed, I went to see my children. I bad 
not looked upon them for five long years. How changed they 
were I When I told them that I was their father, they seemed 
scarcely to credit it, and evinced no affection for me. This 
touched my heart. I staid but a few minutes the first time, for 
the interview was too painful to me, and, I saw, too embarrass- 
mc to them, to admit of being prolonged. 

" In a week I called again, and then the distance and reserve 
of my children were in some degree broken down. Anotier 
week passed, and I paid them another visit-a smile^ht up each 
face as I entered. O sir, words cannot express my delight, as 1 
saw that smile ! It was a ray of sunshine to my heart. Ihus 1 
continued to visit them regularly, until I could npt let a day pass 
without looking upon their faces, and listening to, their swee 
voices. And they even greeted my coming with expressions ol 

I now made application to the directors of the institution to 
have my children restored to me ; but was positively refused. I 
represented that I was reformed-that I was earning ten and 
twelve dollars a week, and had already money enough to buy tlie 
few articles of furniture that we should want. But they would 
not trust me with my children. How wretched I felt as 1 
turned away from those to whom my earnest petition bad been 
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addressed I But I determined never to rest until I could get my 
children. Every three or four weeks I renewed my petition, and 
every time the reluctance of the directors seemed in some degree 
to yield. Finally I prevailed, and this day, thank Heaven ! — I 
received my children back again I ” 

Here the speaker’s voice gave way, and he sat down and 
sobbed like a child. 

There was a deep silence for nearly a minute after he had 
taken his seat, a silence of profound emotion. Every heart was 
moved, and almost every eye was wet. Then a man arose, 
whose appearance indicated that he was yet quite young. He 
dashed aside a tear as he took the floor ; but it was soon evideni 
that a light heart still beat in his bosom. 
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I .CAN ’t tell you, Mr. President,” he said, ** so sad and 
moving :a tale, as my friend who has just taken his seat, and, 
Heaven knows, I .do n’t wish to. I am now only twenty-six years 
of age — a young man you will say to be a reformed drunkard. 
That is true 5 and yet I have been a great drinker in my time. 
I began when a boy. My master, a book-binder, did n’t care any- 
thing about me, further than to see that my work was done. Of 
course I sought my own company, and my own pleasures. The 
amusement of running to fires 'pleased me most. Every night I 
went to the engine house, and there learned to drink. Long be- 
fore I was twenty-one years of age, I could take a dozen glasses 
through the day, and scarcely feel it. 

I looked for time finally came, 

and I was constituted my own master. But I was little fit to 
govern myself. As an apprentice, I had to attend to my work, 
for a certain number of hours every day. But when I became 
free, this necessity was removed, and inclination led me away to 
the tavern or engine house, nearly half of my time. Of course, 
Under such circumstances, my wages would not pay my expenses, 
and I gradually went behindhand. Then came annoying duns, 
■ and still more^ troublesome warrants. To keep from going to 
. .'• jail, I persuaded first this friend and then that one to supersede 
for me; and the result was, of course, that they were compelled 
to pay my debts. I felt this keenly, but not keenly enough to 
• make me give up the cause and attend to my work. The thirst 
for liquor soon became so strong, that it took every dollar I earned 
to satisfy it. Nothing less than ten to fifteen drinks a day would 
. do me, and my wages w’ere rarely over five dollars a week. 

“ In this way I got behind with my board, and had to leave 
my boarding-house. And it was not long before I was' turned 
out of the'next one for the same cause. My clothes had now 

( 82 ) 
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come so dirty and ragged that no boarding-house keeper would 
receive me, and then I was compelled to go and sleep in the en- 
gine house, with two or three others as degraded and wretched as 
myself. 

“ One morning, about a year after I had become thus an out- 
cast, I had very strange feelings. My mind was confused, and my 
hands trembled so that I was unable to use my tools, with any- 
thing like the required skill. . I could not tell what was the mat- 
ter with me — but thought that I at least knew w’hat to do. And 
80 I left the shop and went over to a tavern and drank three 
glasses of brandy and water. But I felt no better. My hands 
trembled none the less, and my mind was none the clearer. In 
an hour after, I repeated the dose, but with no better success. I 
felt seriously alarmed, for my sensations were altogether new and 
peculiar. It was, I think, about an hour after I had returned 
from the tavern, that, in reaching out my hand for a small iron 
bar, it suddenly assumed the form of a serpent, while I was 
seized with the most horrible fear that the mind can imagine. I. 
shrunk away from the bench at which I was standing, trembling 
from head to foot, my face, as I have since been told, pale, and 
expressive of the most abject fear. There w'as only a boy, a 
stout lad, in the shop when this occurred, and he started for the 
door in alarm. Instinctively I turned to follow.; but the stand- 
ing-press was near the door, and as I went towards it, the large 
iron bar that stood leaning against the wall, began suddenly to 
writhe, and then, as a huge serpent, seemed to dart towards me. 
I sprung back with a scream of terror, and fell upon the floor. 
Here I lay for some time, unable from the paralyzing influence of 
the dreadful fear that was upon me, to rise. As I lay thus, I 
can remember distinctly that I made an effort to reason with my- 
self, on the utter impossibility of two iron bars becoming snakes. 
This calmed my mind a good deal, so that I was enabled to raise 
myself up and look about, me. There stood the long iron bar, in 
its usual place against the wall, and the small bar, as I glanced 
at the bench, was lying beside the screw press, a veritable piece 
of iron. I drew a long breath, and muttered between my 
teeth — 

“ ‘ I am going mad, surely ! ’ 

“ For some moments I stood thus in the middle of the shop, 
looking first at one bar and then at another, expecting every mo- 
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ment to see each start into life, yet, at the same time reasoniitg 
with myself on the perfect absurdity of the tiling. Finally I Afen- 
tured up to the.bench, and after looking steadily at the small bar 
as I stood bending over it, ventured at length to touch it, and 
then to grasp it in my hand. It was a bar still 1 a cold, heavy 
iron bar. I lifted it up and examined it from end to end. It 
was the same bar that I had handled for years. 

“Thus reassured, I attempted to resume my work. I placed 
some books in the press, and lifted the bar to screw them up. 
But I had taken only a single turn, Avhen the bar dropped from 
my hand into the shaving tub, as if it had really been the serpent 
it suddenly appeared to be. O sir, I cannot describe the horror 
of that dreadful moment! — With my mind active, and my con- 
sciousness distinct, to be thus beset by appearances that had none 
the less terror because I could think of tliem as unreal — the mere 
creations of a distempered fancy. But if I was terrified at the 
serpent, how awful were my feelings when, on glancing upwards, 
I saw a face of horrible malignancy, just over my head, and a doz- 
en serpents and dragons, and monsters of ail sliapes, coming, as it 
seemed, with hellish delight towards me. With a single wild, 
prolonged scream, I rushed to the door, and tumbled, rather than 
walked down the stairs. Once in the street, I passed over to the 
tavern. On entering, I went hastily up to the bar, and called for 
brandy. As I turned tlie neck of the bottle towards the tumbler, 
and the liquor commenced running into it, both decanter and 
glass seemed instantly changed into a living monster, that I could 
feel writhing in my hands. I dropped both, and sprung back- 
wards half across the bar-room. They were dashed to pieces on 
the floor. 

“One of my old cronies w'as sitting close by, and instantly 
came forward, inquiring m a hurried, anxious tone, Avliat ailed 
me. 

“ ‘ I’m going crazy, I believe ! ’ — was my answer attempting to 
rally%iyself. 

“ ‘ But what is the matter, Bill ?’ he asked, earnestly. 

“That’s more than I can fell,’ I said. ‘But everything I 
touch becomes a serpent or terrible monster.’ 

“‘What’s the matter? What’s the matter?’ eagerly in- 
quired half a dozen others, coming up. 

“ * Why, the man with ike poker is after him, I believe ! ’ said 
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the person who had first spoken, in a half laughing, half serious 
tone. 

‘‘ ‘ Poor fellow ! * ejaculated one — 

“ ‘ Poor fellow, indeed ! ’ said another. 

“ ‘ What do you mean ? ’ I asked, half indignantly. 

« ‘ O nothing,' Bill. But you had better go home and go to 
bed ; you are not well.’ 

“ ‘ I know I am not well, Jim,’ I said. * But what is the 
matter with me ? Can you tell me that? ’ 

“And as I asked the question, a horrible, grinning monster 
started up suddenly before me, and I drew back with an involun- 
tary shriek of terror ; and then shrunk into a corner of the room, 
hiding my face, and trembling from head to foot as violently as if 
in an ague fit. 0, what a horrible fear was that which took pos- 
session of me ! While I sat thus, shrinking closer into the corner, 
a glass of pure brandy was placed to my lips, and I drank it all. 
off at a single draught. Still I sat crouching upon the floor, fear- 
ing to rise^ or look around. At length I turned my. head slowly, 
peering over my shoulder to see if the object of my fear w'as gone. 
But instead of one terrible shape, the room seemed filled with sei> 
pcnts and monsters and devils, all grinning at me, as if enjoying 
my terror with fiendish exultation. 

“As I glanced thus around, one of the company came up, and 
said, in a soothing tone — 

“ * Don’t be afraid, Bill. Nothing shall hurt you.’ 

“ But as he spoke his word of assurance, one of the monstrous 
shapes peered over his shoulder, and seemed to thrust its head 
almost into my face. I could not bear this, but starting up, ran 
out into the street, and took my way I knew not whither. But I 
will not detain you, to relate all my horrible sufferings for the 
next two days. Many here have experienced strange terroi*s, and 
for those who have not, words are too feeble to express them. 
Tortured by fears the most terrible — haunted by awful and ma- 
lignant shapes— and unable to sleep, until, after the lapse of two 
days and nights, exhausted nature gave way, I endured more, it 
seemed, than an age of horrors. At length I sunk into a state of 
insensibility, from which I awoke in the almshouse, whither some 
friendly hand had conveyed me. 

* What has been the matter with me, doctor ? * I asked, after 
I was able to go about. 
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‘ Mmiord-PotUy he replied, in a low, emphatic tone — 

“ ‘ Mania, what ? ’ I said, for I did not understand him. 

“ ‘ Mania-S,-Potu,’'^he repeated. 

“ But I shook my head, for I could not understand him, never 
having heard of the dreadful disease he named, although I had 
been a sad sufferer by it. 

“ He, then, seeing that I was really ignorant of the nature: as 
well as the name of the disease, carefully explained to me, that 
when, by a long continued resort to artificial stimulus, any one 
has. w’eakened, to a certain degree, the vital energies of his sys- 
tem,. the stimulus itself at last fails to keep up the apparently 
healthy action, and all things fall into disorder. 

“ ‘ But why did I see those terrible serpents, and monsters, 
doctor ? ’ I asked, my heart sinking at the bare recollection. 

“ That is one of the unaccountable phenomena attending this 
strange disease,’ he replied, gravely. * For one, you have expe- 
rienced its horrors, and I hope the effect is such on your mind, as 
to deter you from running the risk of another attack.’ 
.“^Nothing shall tempt me to touch the accursed thing 
; agaih'! * I said, with the force of a strong determination; and^ 
though often tempted since, I have thus far kept my resolution,, 
and intend keeping it to the end of my life. It was enough fop 
me to. have had the man with the poker after me once. I have 
no desire to cultivate his acquaintance further. 

“ Well, after I was dismissed from the almshouse, I went back 
to, the shop and obtained work again. It was, I think, about ten 
o’clock, on tile morning of my first return to business, that a 
constable touclied me on the shoulder,, as I stood at the bench^ 
and said — 

“ ‘ I have a warrant against you, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Against me ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes ; you owe Mr. ten dollars, and he has ordered a 

warrant to be taken out against you.’ ^ 

It was a grog bill. 

“ ‘ I can ’t pay it now,’ I replied, ‘ but tell Mr. that, if he 

will only wait, I will give him two dollars a week until the 
whole, bill is settled.’ 

“ ‘-You must get it superseded,’ he said. 

“ ‘ I can ’t do, it,’ I answered. ‘ Nobody will go my security. 
Too many have suffered by me already.’ 
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“ ‘ Then you will have to go to jail, that ’s all.’ 

“ ‘ I can ’t help it. I ’ve got no money, and no on6 to go *iy 
security. So, when the tiine/comes, I must go to jail j I suppose 
—hut staying in jail won’t pay debts.’ 

“ I promised to go to the magistrate’s office at four o’clock on 
that afternoon and confess judgment, and, when the hour came^I 
went accordingly. I, of course, admitted the debt to he a legal 
one, though I told the landlord, who was present, that as to the 
justice of it, that was another question, for he had sold me the 
liqnor when I was in a state little better than insanity. This iag-* 
gravated him, and he ordered an execution and commitment 
be made out on the spot. Under these I was carried over to jail^ 
and a dollar and sixty cents paid for one week’s boarding. It 
would detain you too long to relate the cruel torture of mind 
which I saw exhibited in the debtor’s prison. One man I 
thought, would go crazy. He had been suddenly torn away from 
his wife and children, who were utterly destitute — the forirtef 
sick, and the latter young and helpless. He seemed deeply and 
tenderly attached to them, poor fellow! He walked the IbWg 
avenue, into which the different apartments opened, backwards 
and forwards hour after hour, in restless anguish of mind. Wo 
roomed together, and it seemed to me that he did not sleep aA 
hour during the week that I was imprisoned. The debt was not 
originally his own ; he had saved a friend from the jail, to .jlsie 
carried there in his stead. He was a sober man, and his friend 
intemperate. That tells the whole story. 

“ My creditor got tired of paying my board after the first week, 
and so I was turned out of jail at its expiration. The poor fellow 
I have mentioned, came out on the same day. 

“I returned to the shop again, and went to work. While I 
lay idling in jail, I had time for reflection. On counting up my 
debts, I found that I owed for old boarding bills, old tailors’, and’ 
shoemakers’ bills, grog bills, and for warrants that others had' 
superseded and been compelled to pay for me, just about three 
hundred dollars. This large sum, I resolved should be paid, if I 
could only keep out of jail. As to my appetite for liquor, that 
came back on me strong, but whenever I wanted a dram, I drank 
about a pint of pure cold water, and if that did not do, I repeated 
the dose, and so I finally drowned the desire out. It can ’t starid‘ 
up against cold water ! One man said to me, shortly after I came 
out of jail. 
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** * Come, BiH, take a glass of beer, that can ’t hurt you 1 * 

“ * But I said * No. If I drink beer I shall want brandy/ 

“ * Take ajittle cider,* he then urged. 

“ * It *8 blit the devil by another name,* was my answer. ‘ No 
— no — ^I will have nothing to do with anything that makes drunk 
come!* i 

“ ‘ But I *m sure a little wine can *t hurt you — * 

“‘You’ll never get the man with the poker dSter me again, 
that *8 clear,’ was my positive reply. ‘ I have just as much of ’ 
his acquaintance as I want, so don ’t talk to me about beer, cider, 
wine, or brandy. I *ve done with the whole of them. Hereafter 
I sing — 

* Water for me I bright water for me I 
And wine for the tremulous debauchee.' 

“I was not to be driven from my resolution. I was a sober, 
rational man, and I meant to remain so j and what is better, I did 
remain so, and paid off all my debts within a year into the bar- 
gain. And how do you think I did that? Why, 1 lived for the 
whole time ori half a dollar a week I Every Monday morning I 
went down to Mason’s bake-house, and bought six cents worth of 
broken navy and pilot bread. This was enough to last mo a 
week, and when softened in water, with a little salt, was, by no 
means, unpalatable food. As for meat, I ate but little, never 
buying over a pound in a whole week. I made my coffee in the 
old glue kettle, and, at night, slept in the shaving tub I In this 
way I lived for a year ; was perfectly healthy, and more contented 
than I had ever been before. At the end of that time, I was out 
of debt, and had a new suit of clothes to my back. 

“ But now, having accomplished the task I had set for myself, 
I began to have a desire for company. I felt often very lonely, 
and frequently troubled with thoughts of the tavern and my 
old companions. But I hit upon a remedy for this too. And 
what do you think that was ? Why, I got me a wife ; and have 
never been lonesome or tired of myself since I 

“ He sat down amid shouts of prolonged applause, :That man 
can be anything he pleases, said I to myself. He has only to will 
that a thing he done, aifd no matter how high the aim success is' 
certain* 






THE DRTHSTKARD’S BIBLE. 

“'Ms. President,” said a short, stout man, with a good- 
humored countenance, and a florid complexion, rising as the last 
speaker took his seat, “ I have been a tavern-keeper.” 

* At this announcement there was a movement through the 
whole room, and an expression of increased interest. 

“ Yes, Mr. President,” he went on — “ I have been a tavern- 
keeper, and many a glass have I sold to you, and to the Secretary 
there, and to dozens of others that I see here,” — (glancing around 
upon the company.) 

“ That’s a fact,” broke in the President— “ many a gin-toddy 
and brandy-punch have I taken at your bar. But times are 
changed now, and we have begun to carry the war right into the 
enemy’s camp. And our war has not been altogether unsuccess- 
ful, for we have taken prisoner one of the rum-sellers’ bravest 
generals ! But go on, friend W — — , let us have your experi- 
ence.” 

“ As to my experience, Mr. President,” the ex-tavern-keeper 
resumed, “ in rum-selling and rum-drinking, for I have done a 
good deal of both in my time, that would be rather too long a 
story to tell to-night — and one that I had much rather forget than 
relate. It makes me tremble and sick at heart, whenever I, look 
back on the evil that I have done. I, therefore, usually look 
ahead with the hope of doing some good to my fellow-men. 

“ But there is one incident that I will relate. For the last five 
years, a hard working mechanic, with a wife and several small 
children came Tegiilarly, almost every night, to my tavern, and 
spent the evening in the bar-room. He came to drink, of course, 
and many and many a dollar of his hard earnings went into my 
till. At last he became a perfect sot — working scarcely one-fourth 
of his time, and spending all he earned in liquor. His poor wife 
had to take in washing to support herself and children, while he 
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r,^ the Mtle he could mate, at my hat. But his 
spent his time and the earnings Tcei-e 

appetite for '‘<1“”;“ Welesday. and then I had .tu 
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ar four dollars, over his On the day 
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after I had thus refused him, he ^ thought— of a de- 

breast-pin, irpayment of what he owed. I 
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accepted it, for the pm saw a ; jeed care about the 

amount of my hill I ; I wanted my owi,,^ 
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io shut my har on Sundays, t drunkard’s family 

to sell liquor on that day op j 

Bible, scarcely thinking o that upon 

turned to was- the family record. There tw ^ 

u certain day, he had been had once 

Emily when ^ If to her in marriage. I rc- 

:i£ ‘ 

present condition crossed my mi ^ record of 

ly, and was in ,,, came ov^ me. I 



•‘ I never had such strange feelings as 
felt that I had nobiismesswith this ook But I ned^ ^ 
feelings, and turned over several leaves quickly. 
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my eyes to rest upon an open page,, these; words arrested my at- 
tention : 

“ ‘ Wine is a mocker, strong diink iS: raging ; whoso is deceived 
thereby is. not wise/ 

This was just the subject, that, under the feelings I then had, 
I wished to avoid, and so I referred to another place. There I 
read ; . 

“ ‘ Who hath woe ? Who hath sorrow ? Who hath wounds ? 
Who hath babbling ? Who hath redness of eyes ? They that 
tarry long at the wine. At the last it biteth like a serpent, it 
stingeth like an adder.’ ' 

“ I felt like throwing the book from me. But once more- 1 
turned the leaves, and my eyes rested upon these words : 

“ ‘Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink ; that puttest 
thy bottle to him and makest him drunken.’ 

“I closed-ttlie book suddenly, and threw it down. Then, for 
hpufj^I, paced the room backwards and forwards in a state 
^W^ind such as I had never before experienced. I had become 
painfully cbnsclous of the direful evils resulting from intempcr-' 
ance, and still more painfully conscious, that I had been a willing 
instrument in the spread of these evils. I cannot tell you how 
much I suffered 'during that day and night, nor describe the fear- 
ful conflict that took place in my mind, between the selfish love 
of ffie i^gains of' my calling, and the plain dictates of truth and 
humanity. It was about nine o’clock, I think, on that evening, 
that I opened the drunkard’s Bible again, with a kind of despair- 
ing hope that I should meet there with something to direct me. 
I opened at the Psalms and read two or three chapters. As I 
read on, without finding anything that seemed to appl;^ directly 
to my case, I felt an increasing desire to abandon my calling, be- 
cause it was injurious to my fellow men. After I had read the 
Bible, I retired to bed, but could not sleep. I am sure that dur- 
ing that night I thought of every drunken man to whom I had 
sold liquor, and of all their beggared families. In the brief sleep 
that I obtained, I dreamed that I saw a long line of tottering 
^drunkards, with their Wives and children in rags. And a loud 
voice said — ‘ Who hath done this ? ’ 

“The answer, in a still louder voice, directed, I felt, to me, 
smote upon ray ear like a peal of thunder : 

“ ‘ Thou art the man I ’ 
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another of the reformed drmkers took tho floor. 





AJTEE TO-DAT; OR, TREAT- 
IRQ- RESOLUTION. 

He was past the prime of life, and his whole appearance was 
that of a man with an original good constitution, broken down 
by dissipation. There was not that cheerful air about him, that 
had been exhibited by the last two speakers. When he spoke, 
there was something subdued and melancholy in his tone. 

“I have never, before this moment,” he began, “attempted 
to address an audience, and were it not that I feel constrained' to 
do so, under the belief that what I have to say will be useful to 
some here, who may not yet have fully made up their minds to 
sign the pledge, I should most certainly hold my peace. 

“ Twenty years ago, Mr. President, three men sat drinking in 
the Theatre tavern, Holliday street. For five, or six years pre- 
vious, they had met there, regularly, every evening, to drink, 
smoke, and talk politics. Of course, their love of liquor, from 
being thus regularly indulged, increased, until all three were 
usually two-thirds intoxicated every night. When I say two- 
thirds, I mean that near to perfect, insensibility. One of these 
, 'men, Mr. President, now addresses you. The other two are 
dead. But, I must not anticipate. 

“ On the night to which I allude, being somewhat at a loss for 
a subject, we commenced talking about our mutual capacity fo-r 
imbibing liquor, and, finally, resolved to enter, upon a regular con- 
test. 

“ ‘ What kind of liquor shalf we drink ? ’ asked one, whose 
name was Joseph — or Joe, as we familiarly called him. 

“ ‘ I go in for pure brandy’ — I replied — 

“ ‘No — gin— ’’responded the third, whose name was Henry. 

“ ‘ Good old Irish whiskey is my favqrite,’ said Joe, ‘ and at 
good old Irish whiskey I can put you both under the table.’ 

“ ‘ I doubt it,’ the other remarked. * But I’m for a better test 
than either brandy, gin, or whiskey. ’ 
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- “(iiWhatisthat, Harry?’ Tasked. . , 

fhSey, ale, gin and cider, a glass_^every 6ve minutes. What do 

TiCLu ratler not,- I said-for I had once been drunk on 
brandy and ale together, and knew what it was. 

o : w”elt wll’’dfyrst7? ’ Harry asked of me. ‘ Not afraid, 

was afraid, and so I agreed tojj^pro^^^ ^ 

into a small room, m glasses of brandy, 

arranging ^tetin ^h I" minutes wm-o ' 

TViMfi were at once turned on, to oegin wmi. , 

and so on until we na , ^ ,, 

This occupied JUS half an hour y 

bule course. By the time 

SO commenced and went ° i . bovine around ; but 

this was completed, the room »^;“f.X%rial renewed. Four 
brandy was again called ^ ^ h this villainous 

" .fi" ™.t ~ 4. *« .. 

senes. Iheiasttmn^x ^ round. I do not know 

glass of cider to my mmidi m ^ 

whether I succeeded oi • , , , g-^g |^ly feelings 

aible that I could live after what I had done. But, g 

stitution carried me safely through- 

c< On the third day I was able to go out The hrst m 

was my friend Joe. He looked pale “j, ;„g. my 

“ ‘ I am really glad to see yon eoig (fered, that it 

hand. ‘ I was afraid, from what I ha,m , 

was a gone case with you and Harry. How is he . ti J 

beard from him?’ 
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‘ No, I have not,’ I replied. 

“ ‘ Suppose, then, w’e go around aiid see him ? 

“ I assented, and w^e called at his house. His wife, for he was 
married, met us at the door. She was the picture of woe, Her» 
eyes were red with weeping and her face was pale, and wore an 
expression of deep, heart-aching distress. 

“ ‘ How is Mr. ? ’ we asked, anxiously. 

“ ‘ Come in and see,’ she said, and gave way for us to enter. 
We followed, as she led on, and in a moment or two entered 
a chamber where our friend lay, without life or motion, upon a 
bed. His eyes were half closed, and his face had a ghastly ex- 
pression. As I paused, and bent over him, I placed my hand 
upon his forehead. Instantly I started back. That forehead was 
rigid and cold like marble. 

“ ‘ Dead ! ’ I exclaimed, striking my hands together, while my 
head reeled, and I became sick and faint. 

“ ‘ Dead ! ’ ejaculated Joe, staggering back, and sinking into a 
chair. 

“ Ah, sir ! That was a terrible moment ! When I had so far 

/ 

recovered my senses as to look about me again, I saw his poor 
wife seated by the bedside, silent and tearless. One little girl, 
bis eldest child, w'as sobbing in a corner of the room, and a little 
boy, not over two years of age, had crept to his mother’s side, 
and crouching there, hid his face in her lap. As for her, the 
4 heart-stricken w’ife and mother, her grief seemed too deep for ut- 

terance. There was something cold and frozen in the Expression 
of her eye and face — something that I could not comprehend — 
something that I do not like to think of even now. 

“ We lingered in the chamber of death but a short time, and 
then went away. In the afternoon, we returned, by agreement, 

. to make such arrangements for the funeral as were required 

under the circumstances. We. knew that Mrs. had no one 

to perform these sad offices for her, and therefore, poorly as w'e 
both were, and much as we desired to shun so painful a scene as 
that W'hich the house of our dead companion, presented, we 
attended during that afternoon, and at the funeral, on the next 
day, to all the required arrangements. 

“ As the company, that attended the remains of Mr. ^ to 

the grave, turned away from the little hillock of fresh earth that 
marked the place where he was laid, Joe and I lingered behind. 
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' .< . I .eally feel awful about this ’ I said, as we still temained 

ataudinrnea"tbespotwbeuewehadla.douufneu<l. 

“ ‘ will pledge outsolves here over 

* “ ‘ If you il agree, r ■ j , tn <1vmk a drop of any kind 

Harry’s grave, never, after t is ay ^ 

of liquor. We can do ,i,ee that night. 

has tasted anything tjrgreat bar.,’ 

It does n’t do us any good 

“ ‘ Agreed,’ was Joe’s promp resp ' temperance 

took our way, with slow steps, owaids the c j 

resolution dispelled, m some ^ 

spirits, ‘^XhT Two -re pissing the Vauxhall 

TdT in street, Joe paused, and said: 

:: : Sr n^Tp^-t o^eTnot to take any more liquor 

after to-day?’ I «pM- 
“ ‘ True 1 so we did.’ 

..Then, after 7 ^““; ''"Tr to-day, we will not drink. So 
» ‘ But It, 8 toMy } et- / ^ lousiness that we 

water. ^ to look over the news- 

After drinking this, we sat hnnnv in mind, as the 

•c T felt very comfortable, and quite e pp> w1.„1p 

papers, i teit veiy w ’ wnn to pervade my whole 

pleasant excitement of the hqn „ ^ j 

T^usS - 

,•• • 1 t ,1»V George, we must make good use of 

“ ‘ A.S this is our last day, ueorg , ^ 

it ; so come, let us have third, a fourth, and 

“ I was ready to join him, ‘ began to 

„ fifth drink followed in quick Buccessmu Aud 

feel quite merry, and could even allude to our deaU P 

a light and triaing way— 
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‘ Harry thought to use us up, all to pieces,’ Jee said, laugh- 
ing. ‘ But he was n’t half a man. I could kill a dozen like 
him.’ 

To this, I remember I responded with a loud laugh. It 
seemed exceedingly smart. And then both of us jested, gaily, 
about our recent drinking duel, as we called it. ' 

It was after ten o’clock when we left the Vauxhall, and then 
we staggered off home, arm in arm. 

“ On the next morning I felt wretched, and blamed myself for 
having violated the spirit and meaning of the pledge I had taken 
over Harry’s grave. But during the morning I met Joe. 

“ ‘ Well, George,’ he said, laying his hand familiarly upon my 
shoulder. ‘ Are you going to drink any more after to-day ?’ 

“ ‘ No, I am not.,’ I replied positively. 

“ ‘ Then come, let us treat resolution, and have a glorious spree 
while to-day lasts.’ 

“ ‘ Joe ! you are trifling in. a serious matter I ’ 

“ ‘ Not a bit. You ain’t going to drink any more after io-da^f 
neither am I j and surely we Ought to have one good time before 
we bid our old friend brandy good-bye. So come along, George, 
for I ’m awful dry.’ 

“ And he caught me by the collar, and almost dragged me into 
a tavern near which we were standing. Once -within the charmed 
precincts of a bar-room, all power of resistance was gone, and I 
drank eagerly and freely. 

“ T made no further effort to keep my twice broken pledge. 
Whenever Joe and I met, after that, the question usually was, 

“ ‘ Well Joe ! ’ or ‘ Well George, M'hen are you going to re- 
form ? ’ 

“ ‘ After to-day,’ was, of course, , the witty answer, and then 
came the response : — 

“ « Well, come along, and let us treat resolution.’ 

“ Since that time, until within a few weeks, Mr. President, I 
have been a regular drinker ; becoming more and more enslaved 
every year to the debasing vice. But I will not detain this com- 
pany by relating to ''them the particulars of an ill-spent, useless 
life ; a life of wretchedness, and, painful degradation. I sunk very 
low, sir, and I suffered much more than tongue can tell. 

“ It was about five years ago, that Joe entered the United 
States army, as a private soldier. He had become so worthless 

Q . 
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tot ;one would give him work, and to prevent etarving, or , 

Bttina to'the poor-house, he enlisted. , a. 

® « Irpm the day I parted with him at the fort, a few weeks ato 
his ^tilMment, until six weeks ago, I neither saw nor heard of 

, . Joseph I knew not whether he were living or dead. 

“ It is between one and two months since, that, as I was stag- 
gering up McLellan’s alley, one night after having filled myself 

with liquor at Mrs. H ’s oyster house, I heard some one 

groan. I w'as near Fayette street, and the sound ^ 

entrance of the narrow alley that runs m the rear of the Fountota 
stables. I paused to listen, and the groaning was repeated. 
There was something in the sound that half sobered me and pro- 
duced an involuntary desire to go hack a few steps and see who 
was suffering in such a deserted spot, at such an hour. As I 
obeyed this impulse, Ihecame still further sobered. 

«< Who’s there?’ I cried, as I paused at the entrance of the 

*”wMy question was answered by .a deep groan, almost at my 
feet. I started, and looking more narrowly around, =nw a dar 
mass near where I stood. A closer observation revealed the 
figure of a man. To my repeated questions, the only answei I 

could get was groan after groan, that seemed of 
took hold of him, and attempted to lift him up. i3ut he had } ■ 
one leg ! In endeavoring to support him on this I 
.1 rioht arm, and found in my hand but a small protruding stump 1 
“<I then kid him down gently, and went over to a house 

opposite, to get assistance. It happened to be the house of a tern- 

What do you want,’ he asked, ‘ at this late hoar . ^ 

i I want help for a poor creature in the alley here, who is 

dvinf, I fear,’ I replied. •. i j» v. * 

^“°A drunkard, I suppose,’ he said, as he reached for his hat. 

. « ‘ I should think so,’ was my reply. 

“ He accompinied me at once, and we succeeded, in a ieW 

iminutes, in getting the poor wretch into Ins house. He pre- 
^nented, indeed, a pitiable spectacle. He bad but one anu, and 
•one leg ; appeared to be drunk to iunconseiousuess ; was smk, and 
perhaps dying. His face was shockingly distorted and d^ g 
i exposure and the effects of habitual drynkenness Really 1 
'.felt appalled as I looked at him, and thought that all this wa 

rum’s doings. 
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“ ‘ What ails you? ’ asked the' kind individual who had taken 
.him in, as he laid him down before a good warm fire. 

“ But the drunkard murmured something incoherent. 

“ ‘ Are you sick ? ’ he inquired. . 

“ ‘ Yes,’ w'as half articulated, showing that he was in some de- 
gree conscious. 

“ ‘ What ails you ? .what can we do for you ? ’ continued the 
man. 

“ ‘ Give me, ah — give me, ah — drink,’ he replied, in a thick, 
muttering, drunken tone. 

“ A glass of water was held to his lips, as I raised him, myself 
scarcely able to stand from intoxication. 

“•‘IJgh!’ he ejaculated, as the water entered his mouth, start- 
ing back, and discharging what he had taken, with the strongest 
indications of disappointment and disgust. 

“ ‘ Gin, whiskey, rum, anything ! ”'he now said with an ear- 
nest, rapid articulation, endeavoring to support himself with his 
hand — ^Give me liquor or I-shall die.’ 

“ ‘ I cannot give you liquor. But you shall have coffee, tea, 
anything you want, but liquor,’ his stfan'ger-fi-iend replied, sooth- 
ingly and kindly. . 

No — no— no I ;Give me liquor,’ was the earnest response. 

“ ‘ Liquor will do you no good, my friend,’ he replied, ® and 
therefore I cannot give it to yoii. You must stop drinking, or it 
will kill you.’ 

“ ‘ So T will stop, after to-day ! Hal ha ! ha ! Wasn’t that 
a good joke 1 ’ And the poor wretch swung his single arm 
around his head in momentary excitement; but, alas! like the ' 
flashing up of a dying taper, if was the last feeble glimmer of 
life. He fell back, as his arm returned nerveless to his side, and, 
in a minute after, was a ghastly corpse. 

Once again, in many years, I was perfectly sober. And I 
stood, horror-stricken, by the side of the mutilated, disfigured 
and lifeless body of my old friend Joe — . But the sight . 
was too painful, and I turned away and left the house, sick at 
heart. I still had a home left; thanks to a neglected, abused, 
and sorrow-stricken creature, who clung, despite the remon-.;: 
strances, advice, and anger of her friends, to the debased, unfeel--:, 
ing wretch she still (failed by the name of husband. But for her 
tender care, her unswerving afifection, I should long ago have 
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.:7locked into « ‘lo'; ^ 

a ti.e, no aonb, has she looked 

nt me thus and I too drunk to perceive orfeel its import. 

‘“Sarah’,’ I said, walking steadily towards her, for I w^ 
never more perfectly sober in my life ; ‘ Samh, I ve qm 
ing ; from this moment I will never touch hquor again . 

“‘ 0 sir if yon could have seen that poor creature, as I did, 
start to her fee\ and stand looking at me, for a moment or two 
her face arilated with doubt and hope, fear and joy, you would 
tvfbee:'moved to tears 1 But she sdw that I was m ea™ . 
she felt that I was in earnest, and springing to my side, she laio 
her head upon my shoulder, as I drew my arm tightly around 
tr,td weV and sobbed passionately. But her tears were tears 

.i On th?n»; day, I signed the pledge and though still a sad, 
yet I trust, that I am a better and wiser man. As for my horn , 
Lre has been sunlight there ever since. 0, sir. 

'■'Ift tL man’s voice trembled-tears sprung to his eyes; and, 
overcome by emotion, he was forced to take his sea . 
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The time had gone on until nearly ten o’clock, and, as the last 
speaker took his seat, Mr. Mitchell, the President, rose, and in a 
brief, but pertinent address, invited and urged those who had not 
yet done so, to come forward and sign the pledge. The Secre- 
tary was then directed to read the pledge, which was done. 
After this followed a scene hard to be described. 

“ Come along,” .cried the President, as the Secretary resumed 
his seat. “ Who will sign first to-night ? Ah I there he comes I 
The very man for whom I have been waiting these two months. 

That’s right, friend L . I thought we should get hold of the 

same end of the rope again. Many a drinking froUo, and fishing 
frolic have we been on, together! And now we strike hands 
again ; ” grasping the hand of the individual he was addressing, 
who had, by this time, reached the Secretary’s table— “ and 
shoulder to shoulder, hand to hand, and heart to heart, will we 
wage together, a war of extermination against old King Alco- 
hol and all his emissaries ! ” 

The man who had gone forward was one well known in the 
community. He was an old drinker, and, although he had, from 
a strong resolution, been able thus far, to keep from sinking into 
a low and abandoned state, yet, his example and encouragement 
had been exceedingly pernicious, and very many, who had com- 
menced drinking with him, had already become mere sots. For 
a time, he had sneered at the temperance movement. But bo 
had now yielded to its imposing claims. 

“You never did a better deed than that in your life, friend 

L ! ” the President said in a lively, exulting tone, as the 

m a n rose from the Secretary’s table. “ And now who will come 
next?” 

“ Come along I ” I heard a man say, in an under tone, near 
me, and I turned to observe him. He had a miserable looking 
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creature— bloated, disfigured, ragged and filthy— by the arm, and 
■was endeavoring to urge him to.go up and sign. But the drunk- 
ard hesitated and held back. 

» Come 1 come I Go up, now I You will never repent itl 

urged the temperance man. ^ 

“ I do n’t think it ’s any use,” the poor creature said. » I; m 

. sure I can ’t keep it.” 

“ O yes you can ! I know you can ! There ’s old B— , 
who drank harder than you ever did. He signed last night.” 

“ He did?” in tones of surprise. 

“ Certainly he did ! And so did Mr. , who had n’t drawn 

a sober breath in fifteen years.” 

“ But they can ’t keep it, I know they can ’t.” 

“You don’t know any such thing! I know that they can 
^ep it, and will keep it. And there’s Mr. F , there, you 
know what a sot he was ? He signed two months ago. Look at 
him now. He ’s well dressed,' looks cheerful, and has n’t a car- 
buncle on his nose, that used to be as rough as the Liberty road, 
and as red as scarlet. Now do come along and sign to-night ! ’ 

“ If I thought ■” . 1 • j 

“ Do n’t thiiik any thing about it. Go right up and sign, and 

you are safe.” ■ 

And as he said this, he gave the drunkard’s arm a slight pull, 
and he yielded, and suflEhred himself to be led'up to the Secreta- 
ry’s table, where he sat down and signed. 

“Now do n’t you feel better ? ” asked his persevering friend, 

as the two returned to their seats near me. 

“ Yes, I do, — a great deal better.” 

“ Of course ; and you are not sorry that you have signed, I 

know.” . „ 

“ O no. I ’m glad now. And I feel that I can keep it. 

The smile that lit up his disfigured face, and the air of confir 
dence that he assumed, were indeed pleasant to look upon. 

“ Ten names already ! ” the President now cried out, loud and 
cheerfully, “and the table crowded. Come along! we have 
room for hundreds and thousands; we’ll stay here all mght if 

you’ll keep coming.” r • u 

For about a quarter of an hour the table was crowded with 
men of all conditions in life, and of all grades of drunkenness ; 
from the moderate drinker of two and three glasses a day, to the 
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wretched inebriate whose intolerable, thirst forty or fifty “ drinks 
a day, could not satiate. 

“ Sixty names ! ” said the President, as the space in front of 
the Secretary’s table became once more vacant. “We must have 
more than that number to-night. Yes, come along my friend!” 
he continued, his voice changing, to one of encouragement and 
sympathy, as he looked steadily towards the door. “ Come along 
ray friend, and we will do thee good I ” 

I glanced, as did many others, in the direction his eye indi- 
cated, and there, just within the door stood a man, who seemed 
half intoxicated. A woman, evidently his wife, was holding on 
to. his arm, and apparently urging him to go forward and sign the 
pledge. Still he hesitated, and she urged with an earnestness 
that seemed all unconscious of the presence of a crowd. There 
was an immediate, profound silence throughout the room. 

“ Do go, John ! ” I could now hear the woman urging. “ Do 
go I and we shall be so happy ! ” 

“ Yes, John, come along ! ” the President said, taking up the 
earnest persuasion of his wife— and we shall all be so happy. 
Come along, my good man ! ” 

The poor wife, thus suddenly conscious that all eyes were upon 
her, seemed painfully confused, and shrunk into the shadow of 
the entrance to the room. Her husband felt the general impulse, 
and started forward towards the Secretary’s table. All was agein 
hushed into profound silence. As he took the pen into his hand, 
and commenced writing his name, a sudden burst of weeping, 
half suppressed, was heard, distinctly, at the door. I am- sure 
that there was not a dry eye in the house. My own were run- 
ning over with blinding tears. But they were tears of joy. 
"Who can tell — who can imagine the gladness of that poor wife’s 
heart? After the man had signed, he returned to the door, and 
went out. . 

“ O John, how happy I feel ! ” I could hear the wife say ; and 
then both disappeared together. 

“ I can ’t stand that ! ” a man muttered in a low, but earnest 
voice, near me, rising to his feet as he spoke. “ I must make my 
poor wife happy, too.” 

And he walked resolutely up to the table and signed. 

• Come along, we are waiting! ’’ again urged the President. 
“Don’t put it off a single day. Come along, and make your 
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wives happy, as John did just now. None of you like to see 
their faces clouded, and yet how can sunshine rest there while 
you are neglecting and abusing them? Come along! Whyj 
eighty signed at the last meeting, and here we have only sixty- 
two. Surely we hav n’t got all the drunkards yet ! O no. I 
see three or four down there that ought to sign. So come along 
my hoys ! If you want excitement, come and get'a little of this 
tetotal excitement. It makes one feel a thousand times better 
than rum-excitement, and produces no after consequences but 
godd ones. Ah ! there comes another 1 — and another t and an- 
other. That ’s the way. One helps another. You do n’t know- 
how much good you may do by coming forward. You influence 
one, and he another, and he another, and they others, until from 
the impulse given by a single individual, hundreds are brought in. 
There were only six at first, and now vre have hundreds upon 
hundreds. Suppose these six had held back, where would we all 
have been ? Come along, then, and do your duty to yourselves 
and to society.” 

To this about ten more responded. 

The last but one who signed was, like many who had inscribed 
tbeir names before him, poorly clad, and miserable in appearance. 
He canie up reluctantly, urged and argued with at almost every 
step of the way by a person who seemed to take a deep interest 
in him. 

« You must sign, Thomas I I shall never give you a moment’s 
rest until you sign,” I heard him say to the reluctant drunkard, 
who paused near where I was sitting, “ I have helped to ruin 
you, and I shall have no peace until you are reclaimed.” 

“ Let me have another week to think about it, Mr. W— ” 

“ Another w^eek, Thomas ! Surely your poor wife and chil- 
dren have suffered enough already I Think of them and be a 
man.” 

This had the effect to cause the drunkard to move onwaM. 
But he paused again and again. At last, however, the table was 
reached, the pen placed in his hand, and his name inscribed. 

How light was his step ! How cheerful and resolute his air as 
he came down the aisle ! I could hardly realize that it was the 
same individual. 

■ “Ain’t you glad that you have done it, Thomas?” his fnend 
said, as they passed me. 
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“ Indeed lam! But it was a hard struggle. I wanted to do 
it, and yet it was not easy to give up the liquor. But it ’s done 
now, and I am glad enough ! ” 

“ Any more ? ” the Prerident asked. 

“ Yes, one more at least,” said a man near the door, rising to 
his feet. “ You ’ve just got my last customer, and now you 
might as well have me. I ’ve sold liquor for fifteen years. But 
you temperance folks have broken me up. And now I am forced 
to try some better and honester means of getting a living.” 

And so saying, be walked resolutely up to the table, and signed 
the pledge. 

“ And now, friend P ,” the President said to him, “ what 

are yoji going to do with the liquid fire you have on hand ? ” 

“ What am I going to do with it?” he asked, in a tone of 
surprise. 

“ Yes, what are you going to do with it? ” 

“ As to that,” the man replied, “ I never gave the subject a 
thought.” 

“ You won’t sell it, I hope ? ” 

“ And why not ? ” 

“ Sell poison ? ” 

“ What shall I do ? Give it away ? ” 

“ 0 no. That would be as bad.” 

“ Well, sir, what would you do, if you were in my place ? ” 

“ Why I would throw every drop of it in the gutter. It will 
hurt no one there. You need n’t be afraid of the hogs getting 
drunk, for a hog won’t touch it.” 

“ My liquors cost a good deal.” 

“ No doubt of it. How much do you think ? ” 

“ Two hundred dollars, I should suppose.” 

“ No more ? ” . 

“ I think not.” 

“ There must be some mistake in your calculation,” the Presi- 
dent said: “you have forgotten the sighs and tears of abused, 
and neglected wives and children. The money that bought your 
liquor cost all these, and more.” 

The man paused a moment, and then said, emphatically : 

“ I ’ll do it ! I ’ve made enough men drunk in my time I ” 

And thus saying, he turned away and mingled with the crowd.| 
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' The "books- were then closed, seventy-6ve having signed, the 
plbdge that night. A few remarks ^vere added by the PEesid.en4 
and then the meeting broke up, and I returned home.. 

‘‘Ho\v many a heart has been made glad to-night! X said as 
r threw myself upon my bed, and lay, for hours, musing over the 
wonderful things I had seen, before my senses were locked in 
sliimber. 



THE TAVERN-KEEPER. 

“Come, friend W said the President, during the eve- 

ning on which I paid my third visit to the Washingtonians, “ let 
ns have your experience. That story about the ‘Drunkard’s 
"Bible ’ has gone right home to the hearts and consciences of two 
^ or three tavern-keepers already, and there, is no telling bow much 
good may result from your coming out openly, and relating all 
you know of the evils of rum selling.’ ' 

It was some moments before the individual thus addressed re- 
sponded to the call made upon him by the President of the 
society. He was, evidently, unwilling to recall, the past. But at 
length he arose, and proceeded to give in his experience. It con- '. 
tained much of deep and painful interest, but many touching 
scenes were glanced at so briefly that I was far from being sat- 
isfied when he resumed his seat. I called upon him aftf^rwards,: 
and prevailed upon him to relate, more minutely than he had 
done at the meeting, the incidents that had struck me as of a pe- 
culiarly interesting character. These I now give in such a form 
as I think calculated to make the deepest and most salutary im- 
pression. I trust that no tavern-keeper (seller of intoxicating 
drinks) will turn away from this number under the fear that I 
am going to overwhelm him with an effusion of gall and bitter- 
ness. I design only to lift for him a mirror, in which he may see 
his own reflection — and surely he will not shut his eyes to this 
pictured image, when all men look upon him and see him as he 
really is. 

THE TAVERN-KEEPER. 

“I shall not attempt to justify myself,” he said, “for having 
been a tavern-keeper. I might make many plausible excuses, but 
1 will not conceal the fact that my reasons for first commencing, 
and afterwards continuing the traffic, were thoroughly selfish. I 
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sought to benefit myself only, regardless wbo might be mjuie . 

It is true that I thought but little of the consequences to others, 

. unless the subject were presented to me by some friend of tern- 
perance and humanity, and then I sought excuses; or if these 
did not avail to check his expostulations, I would get ang^ an 
tell him, perhaps, that he had no business to meddle with what 

did not concern him. . • * *i ^ 

“I was a journeyman. mechanic when I first went into the 

business of selling liquor, and could earn, regularly, about tliir- 
teen dollars a week. I had two children, and was living very 
comfortably: ^ But I was dissatisfied because I could not get 
ahead in the world. I wanted to make money fast. For some 
time I debated the propriety of commencing my business as a 
master-workman; hut I had no capital, and dreaded getting m 
debt. At last it occurred to me, suggested no doubt by an evil 
spirit, that the most certain way to make money would he to oi>on 
a small liquor store. Almost every one of my friends ^d ac- 
quaintances drank, and I thought that they might as well spend 
their money with me as with any one else. I talked with several 
of them and they encouraged me to enter the business, promismg 

me their ciistoth. . . , 

“From only one individual did I meet with opposition, and 

that individual was my wife. 

“ ‘ Ann,’ said I to her one day after I had pretty well made up 
my mind to open a grog shop, ‘ I believe I will try somethmg else 
for a living; -I have to work very hard now, and only make a 

bare subsistence.’ , - 

“‘But what will you do?’ she asked with an expression ot 

concern. , . • 

■ ‘“I’ve been thinking about opening a small tavern; it r^ 

quires hardly any capital, and money can be made at busi- 
ness There is Wartman, who keeps down m the Marsh Market 
Space ; he commenced with only five dollars, and now he is mak- 

ing money like dirt.’ , 

“‘Indeed I would not, Thomas,’ she replied earnestly, while 

-.'^1 a shadow fell upon her face. . , . 

But why would you not, Ann ? 1 ’m sure.it is the easiest 

.and most profitable business now going.’ ^ 

,1 That may hq,; but still, Thomas, I would n’t go info it. 

■ You mui give some reason for your objection, Ann, i said 
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—‘I have all the burden of providing for the family, and unless 
you can show me that it is wrong to keep a tavern, you ought 
not to make any opposition.’ 

“ ‘ I ’m afraid it is wrong, Thomas,’ she replied, in a more 
serious tone. 

“ ‘ Wrong, Ann I how can you possibly make that out ? ’ 

“ ‘ There are so many drunken . husbands and fathers now, and 
so many suffering wives and children in consequence, that I feel 
that it would be wrong for us to engage in the sale of liquor.’ 

“ ‘ But do n’t you see, Ann,’ I urged, ‘ that we have nothing 
to do with that?. These men will drink, anyhow. If I do not 
open a shop, they will drink none the less in consequence ; and 
why should I lose all the benefit to be derived from, the sale of 
liquor because a few wretched creatures abuse a good thing and 
make beasts of themselves.’ 

“‘Still, Thomas,’ urged my wife, ‘ I would rather that you 
would not open a shop ; I am sure we are getting along very 
well; I have all that I want, and am very happy in our present 
lot.’ 

“‘But don’t you see that our family is increasing ? ’ I said, 

‘ and by and by we shall *not be able to get along so comfortably 
as we now do.’ 

“ ‘ Let us trust in Providence, Thomas, and continue in a use- 
ful calling, from which no harm can possibly come to our neigh- 
bor,’ Ann replied, not at ail convinced by my method of reason- 
, ing. 

“ But my mind was now so nearly- made up, that no argument 
, , or persuasion on the part of my wife could move me. In a short 

time I found a small house in Water street, into which I moved, 
with my family, and opened a liquor store. 

“Among my first customers were- three of my fellow-wbrk- 
. men, all steady men apd temperate in their habits. They did 
not belong to a temperance society, for we had no temperance 
societies then ; but they were not fond of drinking, and rarely 
went to a tavern. They were all married men, and all had chil- 
dren. As soon as I open.ed, these three men became regular vis- 
itors; they seemed to feel it a duty to encourage me, and drank 
« more with that end in view than from any fondness for liquor. 

But I could soon perceive that an appetite was forming ; and this 
discovery pleased me very much, at the same time that it pro- 
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cluced in my mmcl a feeling of contempt for their wealmess. -It 
pleased me, because, as I had only a purely selfish end in view, I 
was gratified with every indication that the end I had proposed 
to myself would be attained. I saw that, from selling^them only 
a glass or two every evening, I should ere long come to sell them 
a dozen or two glasses every day ! These were the kind of cus- 
tomers I wanted — men who would spend some four or five dollars 
a week at my counter, regularly. 

“The names of my three friends were Harrison Williams, 
Gustavus Ensler, and Manning Gray. Williams, at the time I 
opened my shop, had three children, a girl and two boys; the 
girl ten years old, and the hoys, who were twins, seven years of 
age. His wife was a tidy woman, and took great pleasure in 
having everything around her neat and comfortable. She was 
tenderly attached to her husband and loved her children with a 
mother’s earnest affection. 

“ One evening, about five months after I had commenced my 
new business, my wife said to me : 

“ ‘ I saw Mrs. Williams in the street to-day, and she seemed so 
changed ; she was pale, and had such a distressed look, my heart 
has ached for her ever since. What can be the matter? Some- 
thing has gone’ wrong. She used to be so tidy and cheerful. 

‘ It ’s not so much to be wondered at,’ I replied, — Williams 

' has taken to drinking like a fish-’ 

“ ‘ 0 Thomas ! is it possible ! ’ my wife said, with an expression 
■ of pain in her countenance ; ‘he did n’t drink a few months ago, . 
for it is not long since I heard Mrs. Williams speak about her 
^ husband’s being so steady and attentive to bis family. 

“ I did not reply to this, for I remembered, rather too keenly, 
that for this declension I was responsible. But I dismissed the 
thought instantly. On the next day, while on the street for a few 
minutes, I met the wife of Williams returning from market. The 
day was a cold one, but she was poorly clad. How sad and dis- 
tressed was the expression of her countenance ! I can remember 
it, even now, for the recollection has been rendered -vivid by many 
and many a dream, in which her troubled face was presented. 

“ I felt undasy ih mind for hours after. There was something 
in her countenance when I met her that, once seen, could not be 
soon forgotten. It haunted me like an upbraiding spectre. That 
evening her husband came in as usual to drink in my bar-rooni. 
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J looked at him as he came up to the counter and called for his 
first glass, more attentively than I had regarded him for some 
time. His face was not red and bloated as are the faces of many 
who drink to excess, hut was thin and pale. . Just as he was 
about to lift to his lips the liquor I had poured out for him, he was 
seized with a violent fit of coughing. That cough was as familiar 
to my ear as his voice; I had heard it in that room a hundred 
times, but had never remarked it particularly before. 

“ ‘ That ’s a very bad cough/ >I said. 

“ ‘ Yes, and I’m afraid it will kill me/ he replied. 

“ ‘ It most certainly will, unless you quit drinking,’ I had it on 
my tongue to say. But the thought of the four or five dollars a 
'week that I received from him regularly, choked the humane ad- 
monition I 

“ If ’he has n’t sense enough to see whaf ’s for his own good, he 
must go on as he is ; it is no concern of mine, and I shall not- 
meddle with it,’ I said to myself as I turned to wait on another 
customer. How often have I reasoned thus with myself, when 
the victim of the allurements w'hich I had displayed for the weak 
and the unwary has stood before me ! 

“After this, I never could hear; the loud, hollow, convulsive 
cough of my old fellow-workman without an unpleasant 'sensa- 
tion. • ' , 

“ ‘ You had better see a doctor about that cough, Williams,’ I 
would say to him sometimes ; or, ‘ You had better take care of 
s that cough,’ or, ‘ Do try and have something done for that 
cough ! ’ But I never could bring myself to say— ‘ You had 
better quit drinking, Williams, or that cough will kill you.’ 

“ In about a year from the time I opened my grog shop, Wil- 
liams became a perfect sot. Between ill health, brought on by 
: drinking, and his indisposition, from intemperate habits, to w'ork-, 
he abandoned all attempts to provide for his family. The burden, 
of course, fell upon his wife ; a burden which she was not able to 
bear. From a comfortable, well furnished house, she was driven, 
with her children, to a single room, in the garret of an old build- 
ing in Commerce street. Alas what a change for one short year 
to' accomplish ! Ah ! sir, the thought of that ruined family has 
been a thorn in my pillow many and many a time. But, with a 
resolute effort I steadily endeavored to harden my heart against 
the weakness, as I esteemed it, that made me feel troubled at such 
things. 
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» ‘ I am not responsible,’ I would argue, ‘ for these consequen- 
ces : I do not tell men to get drunk and abuse tlieir families ; I do 
not wish them to do so. Liquor is good in its place, and so la 
bread and meat; but either used to excess is injurious. IF 1 
were to sell a man a razor, and he were to cut his throat, or a 
pistol, and he were to blow his brains out, surely I would not be 
responsible ! If I don’t sell liquor somebody else will, and as 
people will buy it, I can see no reason why I should not have the 
profit to he gained in the sale of it, as well as any one else.’ 

“ Thus would' I drive back and stifle the remonstrances within ; 
and every time I did so, these remonstrances^ grew weaker and 

weaker. . 

“ At last Williams became so feeble from the disease, the pre- 
disposing cause to which had been excited by drink, that he could 
only just creep about. He would come to my shop when he had 
no money and almost beg for liquor, which I would give him 
sometimes, and often refuse him. I could see the evil of his con- 
dition far more clearly when he had no money to pay me for 
liquor than I could when from one to five dollars of his money 
went into my till weekly. I could say to him now 
' “ ' Williams, you had better stop drinking, or you cannot live ; 
it is drink that excites your cough : try and quit it now, and I 
have no doubt but that you will recover again.’ 

“ But my good advice came too late ; both the disease and ap- 
petite were too deeply rooted. Unlike many wives, during this 
period of dreadful trial, Mrs. Williams never upbraided, never- 
spoke unkindly to her husband; and he was, I have learned, 

never ill tempered at home. ^ 

“ For a time the wife and mother was enabled, through inces- 
sant toil, early and late, to procure food for her children : but 
they were often reduced to. pressing extremities. Sometimes the 
children would come to my shop for their father. I never liked 
this, for there was about them a look of patient suffering that 

troubled my conscience. They seemed to love their father ten- 
derly, and their presence always appeared to awaken kind feeling 
in his bosom, enslaved as he was to the dreadful vice that had 
ruined himself, and entailed upon his family privation and misery 
in their worst forms. The daughter, then about eleven years of 
age, bad the saddest face that I ever saw worn by a child. It 
was not disfigured, or rendered in its expression intensely pamfdj^ 
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but in its quiet, unobtrusive, yet patient look of hopeless suffering, 
there was something th&t must have excited tears in any one, not 
hardened as I already was. 

It was, I think, about eighteen months after Williams had 
commenced visiting my shop regularly, that he failed to make his 
usual daily visits. I felt relieved at this, for his presence had 
worried me for some time. He rarely had any money to spend 
for liquor, and there was already a score against him which I 
knew it was impossible for me to collect. But, besides all this, I 
could not shut my eyes to the fact that in him was presented one 
of the first fruits of my experiment in tavern-keeping. Reason 
as I would upon the subject, I could not make it appear, even to 
my own mind, that I was altogether guiltless in his ruin. 

“ For nearly two months, I saw nothing more of him. And 
I never made inquiry, for I dreaded to hear his name mentioned. 
—But one morning, about this time, his little girl came in. How 
I did shrink from this unwelcome apparition. She looked pale 
and distressed — was poorly clad and barefoot. ' 

‘ Mr. W ,* she said coming up to the bar, ‘ father wishes 

to see you, if you will please to come down to our house.’ 

‘“ I can ’t spare the time, little girl,’ I replied. ‘ Why can 
your father come and see me? ’ 

“ ‘ Because He ’s sick. And he ’s been sick for a good while.* 

‘ Is he very sick ? ’ I asked. . 

* 0 yes. He can ’t sit up but a little time, and then he 
coughs, oh, so dreadfully ! ’ 

“ ‘ What does he want to see me for ? ’ 

“ • I do n’t -know, sir. But he does want to see you so bad. 
Do come, Mr. W ! ’ 

“ There was something in the manner and tone of the* child 
that I could not resist, and so I promised that I w'ould call down 
and see her father in the course of the morning. It was about 
two hours after that I entered one of those old brick houses that 
used to stand in Commerce above Pratt street — now displaced 
by a row of large w'arehouses. On asking for Williams’s family, 
I was directed to ascend to the garret. Up three pairs of dirty 
and dilapidated stairs I went until I reached the attic. There I 
paused, before entering one of the apartments, into which I could 
see, though unperceived myself: I shall never forget what I 
tl^re witnessed, though I have .tried hundreds and hundreds of 
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times to drive it from my memory. The noise of my ascending 
steps had been drowned to the inmates of that meagerly furnished 
room, by the convulsive cough that racked the frame of poor 
Williams. 

‘ Let me get up, Mary,’ I heard him say, as the cough sub- 
sided. ‘ I shall die if do not sit up ! ’ 

“ Then I could see him trying to raise himself from the bed, 
while his wife gently drew her arm around him, and then let his 
head fall upon her bosom. 

There, that will do, will it not ? ’ she said tenderly, as his 
head reclined a little backwards. 

“ * 0 no, no, Mary ! I shall suffocate ! Let me get up and sit 
in a chair for a little while.’ And then his cough returned, agi- 
tating his whole frame violently. 

■. “ When this subsided, his wife assisted him to get upon the 
floor, and then, fbr the first time in many weeks, I saw his face. 

0, how thin and pale it was ! And in it there was the ghastly 
expression of death I 

“ ‘ There, that will do,’ he said in a feeble voice as he sunk 
into a chair, and let his head recline upon the bosom of his wife, 
while she held his body in an erect position. 

“ All was in a few moments as still as if no living beings were 
in that miserable room. His two lil^tle barefooted boys seated 
themselves near him, with an earnest affection that his conduct' 
towards his family had not been able to change, and while onr 
looked up to him with a sorrowful countenance, the other hid lii^ 
face, and wept noiselessly. As for the daughter who had called 
for me, her heart seemed touched by a consciousness that the 
worst had come. She stood near, weeping, but in silence, 

“ For a moment or two I hesitated whether to enter or retire. 

‘ Why does he wish to see me ? ’ I asked of myself. Perhaps to 
upbraid me with having ruined him and beggared his family,’ was 
the inward response. 

“ I could not but shudder at such thoughts, as I stood with 
Williams’s distressed family before me ; for I felt Conscious that I 
had, indeed, been the cause of all this — and conscious, likewise, 
that death was very near, even upon the threshold of that hum- 
ble apartment. ’ ' 

. “ I debated the question only for a few moments. Another vio- / 
lent fit of coughing disturbed the deep silence.of the room, when 
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I retired, the noise of my footsteps unobserved. Thus coward- 
like 1 retreated, for I could not face that man in life’s last extrem- 
ity, amid the sad mementoes of the ruin I had occasioned. 

“ He died in an hour after. I have never known why he 
wished to see me. As for his distressed family they were taken 
away from the city by some friends who lived in a neighboring 
town, and I have never, since that moment, seen one of its mem- 
bers. But, if not present to my bodily eyes, they were, for many 
months afterwards, ever present to my mental vision. 

“ Ah, sir, is not the ruin of that family’s hopes and happiness a 
terrible thing to have upon a man’s conscience ? I feel it so. For, 
look at it as I.will, reason about 'it as I will, I cannot convince 
myself that I am not altogether responsible for Williams’s degra- 
dation, and the ruin of his family. He was, as I have said, a tem- 
perate, industrious man, kind and provident to his family, when I 
opened my shop. And he came to my shop, at first, only under 
the kind and friendly impulse of assisting me by his custom in 
my new business. But in. so doing, the appetite for liquor was 
formed and he was lost and his family^ruined. A strange return 
indeed did I make him for his kind and generous feelings. 

‘‘ If I ever repented seriously of having opened a shop for the 
sale of liquor, it was after the death of Mr. Williams. For weeks 
I was a sadder man. But gradually, as I resisted the impulse 
which I felt to give up the ruinous traffic, that impulse became 
weaker and weaker, and, at last, I could again pour out and mix 
liquors for a thirsty drunkard, who wa.s reducing himself and his 
family to a state of ruin and degradation, without a single reprov- 
ing emotion. 

“ ‘ I never felt so bad in my life, as I did yesterday,’ remarked 
Gustavqs Ensler, one of my old fellow workmen, mentioned as 
among; my earliest customers, coming in for his glass on the' day 
after Williams’s funeral. 

« < Why ? ’ I asked, not thinking, at the moment, to what he 
alluded. 

“ ‘ To see poor Williams carried out of that garret as he 
was!’ 

“ ‘ Is Williams dead ? ’ inquired one who had often seen him 
drinking at my bar. 

.« i Yes, poor fellow ! ’ Ensler said. ‘ He has gone to his long 
home.’ 
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“ ‘ I thouglit he could n’t stand it a great while the last time 1 
saw him,’ the other said. 

“ ‘ What ailed him ? * ♦ 

“ ‘ Consumption,’ I replied, quickly. 

“ ‘ Consumption brought on by drinking I ’ Ensler said, coolly 
and deliberately, looking me steadily in the face. ‘ That was it, 

I believe, Mr. W . Do n’t you think so ? ’ 

“ ‘ No ! I do not think so,’ I responded, in a positive tone of 

voice. 1 T> f • 

« ‘ Well, I do then. And what is more, I know so ! Betore 

you opened this shop, Mr. W he hadn’t a sign of a cough. 

And you know that he .did n’t drink a drop then once in a month. 
But after'he began drinking pretty hard, his cough commenced 
and grew worse and worse until it killed him. 

» ‘ Well, I don ’t believe a word of it ! ’ I said doggedly. ‘ He 
would have died anyhow.’ 

« ‘ Not in a garret at least ! ’ Ensler said, looking at me signifi- 

» « What do you mean ? ’ I asked in an angry tone, for I felt 
that more was implied than were contained in his words. 

“ ‘ I ’ll tell you what I mean,’ said my old fellow workman, 
now a little excited by liquor, straightening himself up, and eye- 
ing me steadily, and somewhat contemptuously. . *I mean, that 
if you had n’t taught him to love liquor in this confounded grog- 
shop .of yours, and then taken away all his money that should 
have gone to the support of his family, he wouldn’t have died in 

a garret. That is wliat I mean ! ’ 

“ ‘ Truth bites sore,’ is a liomely but expressive adage. I felt 
the truth of what Ensler said, and it rous®i me into a violent pas- 
sion. 

“ ‘ Go out of my shop, you insulting scoundrel ! ’ I responded, 
loud and angrily, coming out from the bar, and confronting him 
in the middle of the room. 

‘ I ’ll go out when I please,’ was his cool reply. 

“‘If you don’t go out I will kick you out!’ This I said 
with a determination to do what I threatened. 

“ ‘ Two can play at such a game, remember,’ he said, calmly, 
still eyeing me without the slightest apparent sensation of fear. 
Seeing that I hesitated to put my threat into execution, he added, 
as he took a deep inspiration, 
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‘ And now, Mr. W , that I feel in the humor, I will tell 

you a piece of my mind that I have long wished to speak out. 
In my opinion you are little better than a land-pirate. It is true, 
you do n’t kill bodies for money’ — but you do worse. You cor- 
rupt and ruin souls, and trifle with the hopes and happiness of 
whole families for gain. You kill .the better part for gold I 
Eighteen months ago, there were in this city, three happy fami- 
lies, at the head of which were three sober, industrious, and kind 
husbands and fathers. At that time you opened this shop, and 
invited those husbands and fathers to come up and help you to get 
along in the world. And they came. They bought your liquor, 
not because they loved to drink it, but because they wished to 
encourage their fellow workman. But, they soon got to love it, 
and you encouraged them to drink. You saw their danger, and 
instead of warning them, you spread new allurements in their 
way, thus wooing and wooing them oh to ruin, that you might 
build yourself up upon their downfall. You have increased in 
worldly goods — 'and they have decreased. .Yesterday one of 
your victims was buried from a garret— was taken out ft'oin amid 
Ills half-starving wife and children, and buned in the, potter’s 
field ! The other I saw staggering in the street as I came here 
this morning ; and here is the third, a poor, fallen, debased 
drunkard I Look at your handy ! * 

“ And the poor creature drew himself up and stood confront*’ 
ing me. 

“ ‘ Out of my house this instant, or I will be the death of 
you I’ I cried, passionately, advancing a step towards him in a 
menacing attitude. 

“ But he did not move a foot or change a muscle. 

“ ‘ There, is little left to kill,’ he said in a mournful tone, see- 
ing that I hesitated. ‘ You have begun tbe work, it is but meet 
that you should finish it. Strike ! I am ready ! ’ 

“ There was a moral dignity in the voice, manner, and expres- 
sion of the poor wretch whom I had been instrumental in ruin- 
ing, that subdued me. I could not touch him. My anger sub- 
sided, and I felt as- 1 never felt before. O, how wretched, and 
conscience-stricken ! 

“‘Go away, Gustavus,’ I said in a changed voice. ‘Go 
away, and do not come here any more. If I have been the 
cause, as you say that I have, of your ruin, he your own saviour 
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from that ruin. Go away I Quit drinking, and be a man 

again.’ . 3 • 

“I felt some touches of kindness towards him, and my voice 

expressed my feelings. He looked at me for a - moment or two, 
and then bursting into tears, said — 

“ ‘I will be a man again.! From this hour I will never drink 

a drop ! ’ 

“ Then he turned away slowly and left my house. 

“‘Why what in the world has come over our old crony 
Gus?’ said Manning Gray, the other individual of the trio of 
friends whom my shop had ruined, on the next morning as he 

came in. . . 

“ * What is the matter with him ? ’ I asked in some concern. 

. He ,’s sworn off, he says,’ Gray replied, laughing in great 
glee at what seemed to him a good joke. 

“ ‘ Sworn off from drinking ? ’ I inquired. 

“ ' Yes, he says he ’s not going to touch another drop of liquor 

as long as he lives ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! ’ 

« * Well, Manning, do you know what I would do if I were in 

your place ? ’ I said. 

“ ‘ No. What would you do ? ’ • 

(( 4 Why I would follow his example.’ 

“ ‘ Swear off? ’ 

“‘Yes.’ 

“ ‘ You ’re joking ? ’ 

“ ‘ I never was more serious in my life,’ I said. And I was 
serious. I had seen enough of Williams and Ensler. I had 
found that it was no light thing to be instrumental in ruining a 
friend. Not that I cared for others— I cared only for myself, and 
sought merely to save myself from unpleasant consequences. 

“ ‘ You have drunk long enough and hard enough,’ I con- 
tinued. ‘ Stop now, while there is some little power left. 

“‘Ha! ha!’ he responded gaily. ‘Our landlord has turned 
temperance preacher ! That is too good ! No, no, friend 

W , you do n’t come it over me in that way. Give us a gm 

toddy, and make it good and strong.’ 

“ ‘ No, Manning, I will do no such thing,’ I replied. ‘ I have 
sold you the last glass of liquor that you will ever drink at my 
bar.’ 

‘“You are not in earnest, W ,’ he said, his manner be* 

coining instantly changed. 
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“ * Yes T am in earnest,’ was my positive answer. 

“It was fully half an hour before I got him to leave my 
house. During that time he used towards me the severest and 
most insulting language that he could utter, all of which I en 
deavored to bear in the best way that I could. It availed noth 
ing that I steadily persisted m not selling him liquor, he still con- 
tinued to drink and neglect his family, and died finally in tli^ 
street, a drunkard to the last. 

“But Ensler became a sober, industrious man, and in the 
course of a year or two, had everything around him again coma 

fortable. ^ 

“ As for myself, I found the sale of liquor to be profitable, and 

commenced gradually to accumulate a little money. Two years 
after I had opened my grog shop in Water street, I was offered 

the tavern on road, about six mites from the city. It was 

represented to have a good wagon and travellers custom, and as 
I had money enough already laid by to purchase the necessary 
furniture, I accepted the proposition and moved, out. My family 
then consisted of my wife and three children, the eldest, a boy, 
about eleven years of age. 

“ While moving in my furniture, a venerable old man waited 
on me, an(l introduced himself as a minister, who had lived in 
the little town upon the edge of which the tavern stood, for the 
last thirty years. I, of coarse, received him kindly, and invited 
him to walk in and sit down. 

“ ‘ So you are to he our tavern-keeper,’ he said, with a smile, 
after we were seated alone. 

“‘Yes,’ I replied, with a feeling of self-satisfaction at the 
position of importance that I was evidently about to occupy in 
the village. ‘ I have come here for that purpose.’ 

“ ‘ Well, tavern-keepers are very useful people,’ the old man 
said. ‘ But there is one thing about which I should like to talk 
with you, before you open your house. All who have been here 
before you, have kept a bar for the sale of liquors ; and it has 
done great harm in our village. Now, as a lover of mankind, I 
feel hound to approach you, thus early, upon this subject, and I 
do hope that you will regard my remonstrance against the sale of 
liquor.’ 

“‘But that would never do, sir,’ I replied. ‘Who ever 
heard of a tavern without a bar ? ’ 
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"TiTk necessary, for, in its sale, lies the principal source of 
:urS“wS“^^^^ old man urged-‘ a mere ques- 

,„n „nrindUs ^’^ould;ever 

*^1“CLf^n^hT;e metohetoo disinte^sted.- 

t V „r,f«,q it tW would go somewhere else and get it. 
people who wanted it, tney S . , 

know, my friend,’ the minister said m his mild, y 

1 ‘ True. But the man who keeps it has a con ^ ^ 

gard to the good of 1» -igh^ ^ f rSonded, in- 

-ouVe » — of 

stmit'is true in this instance. And I most earnesdy ho^ 
that l shilt be able to prevail on you to follow so good an ex- 

ample.’ 

“At this I shook my head. - 

O . I do not profess to be quite so disinterested, was my a - 

it. I shall, therefore, mo^st certainly keep it, and 

"d min loohed deeply and painfully ccncerned at this. 

and once more attempted to inhuence me. «.ntiments 

‘-Surely,’ he urged, = you cannot speak your real sentimenfe 

Every I' is hound to re^ " 

have upon others. I cannot think that yon are so thoroughly 
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nevoted to gain, as to shut out from your mind every benevolent 
feelincr. The man who robs another of his money, only acts in- 
dependent of kw, upon the same principle that you profess to act 
under the protection of the law. He has only a regard for him- 
self, and looks upon all mankind as fit subjects of plunder. Y^, 
acting upon such motives as you declare, in engaging in a traffic 
that injures your fellow men, do not really stand, in a moral 
point of view, upon a higher basis. He takes away their money 
forcibly, while they are in a rational state of mind—you render 
them, in a certain sense, irrational, and take the money which 
they freely tender while in that state. Now, seriously, my 
friend, discriminate, if you can, between the moral guilt of tlie 
two actions. Both are under the promptings of a selfishness that 
has no regard for others. The one takes the money of his vic- 
tims by'violent means—the other,- by allurements spread fortr 
for a depraved appetite, secures to himself their -money, and not 
only beggars those who yield it, even if it be given voluntarily, 
but brutSizes them, and entails the deejiest misery and often the 
greatest sufferings upon their families. Ah, sir I viewed in this 
aspect, the effect of the man’s acts upon society who sells intox^i- 
cating liquor, is a thousand times more injurious than that of the 
robber who takes only the gold of the individual he plunders. 

“ There was the power of truth in what the old man said. 
But the truth, when’ .brought into opposition to what a man not 
only wishes, but is resolved to do, always irritates him. 1, ot 
course, felt very angry at what the minister said, and replied in 

an excited tone, ~ 

« ‘ I cannot suffer myself to be insulted in my own house, even 

by an old man and a minister ! You class me with thieves and 
robbers, and\hen try to influence me, even while you declare 
that I am worse than those outlaws who plunder society. 1 will 

not hear such language, sir ! ’ j j 

« ‘ Pardon me,’ the old man said, meekly, ‘ if I have offended 
you I did not wish to do so. I only presented, m the strongest 
possible light, your acts as a seller of intoxicating drink, in the 
hope that such a view would influence you. If you do not see 
that view to be a correct one, I cannot but regret it exceedingly. 
The consequence to many in this village, if you persist, 

I know, deplorable.’ . And the old man’s voice trembled, and had 

in it something very mournful. 
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» To tUs, I made some angry reply tliat cut short the inters 
view, and then the minister retired. Of course his visit troubled ^ 
me. But I shook off its influence, as well as I could, and went 
on to arrange my bar, and make as handsome a display of my 
liquors as possible. In a few days I was ready to open my tavern 
and receive customers. I had everything very neatly arranged, 
so as to make my house attractive as a place of resort, both to 
the young men of the' village, and for the reception of such visits' 
ors as I expected from the city during the summer season. 

“ On the evening of the day upon which I announced, by 
handbill, that my tavern was open, and my bar well^ stocked with 
the choicest liquors, I had about a dozen visitors, principally resi- 
dents. of the village. They admired the arrangement of my bar, 
complimented me on my taste, and drank and paid for my liquors 
freely, which they pronounced to be of the very best quality. 

“ Among them was a young man, whose appearance interested 
me at once. He was not, apparently, over twenty years of age. 
His dress, manners, and language, indicated that be was far supe- 
rior in education to any of those with whom he was associated. 

I observed that he drank often and freely-rthe consequence was, 
that he became partially intoxicated early in the evening. 

‘ Now give U 3 a song, Samuel ! ’ said one of the company, 
about nine o’clock, slapping him on the shoulder. 

“ ‘ Yes, a song ! a song ! Nobody can sing a song like Sam 
Harman ! ’ responded another. 

« ‘ Would you prefer a song to a hymn tune, or a hymn to a 
song tune ? ’ the young man replied, >rith a grave air. 

“ ‘ Oh, a hymn to a song tune of course ! ’ replied one. 

a i No— no — ’ said another, ‘ a song to a hymn tune.’ 

“ At last the matter was settled, and a song was sung with fine 
eflect. 

“ ‘ Now let us have a sermon,’ cried one. 

“ ‘ Yes, a sermon I ’ a sermoni ’ ran around the room. 

« And in a few moments the young man w^s mounted on a 
chair. He took a text, and went on to preach for about.ten min- 
utes', in a strain that indicated a finely cultivated mind, but alas I 
sadly perverted. Sometimes he would utter the most imposing 
and solemn truths, in' a way that made the blood seem to trickle 
coldly through my veins— and then be would go off into a bur- 
,^^sqja,&. caricature, or light a'nd witty declamation, that set the 
^OThofe'^^m in a' roar of laughter. 
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What would the old gentleman think of that, if he had 
heard it,’ said one of the company. 

“ * He would think his son quite a promising young man, I 
suppose,’ replied Harman, laughing. ^ I was set apart for a minT 
ister, you know, and I’m only trying to get my hand in a 
little.’ 

“ ‘ This was met, of course, by an encouraging laugh. It was 
nearly eleven o’clock when my .company went away, and then the 
young man just alluded to, had to he supported by two of his 
; drinking companions. 

“ On counting the money in my drawer, I found that I had 
made a very good beginning. My visitors understood the art of 
. drinking. It was very certain, that they were no strangers to a 

bar-room. _ * 

“ ‘ I have done very well indeed,’ I said to my wife, on closing 
my house for the night, ‘ I shall have plenty, of custom here, I 
have not the least doubt.’ > , 

« ‘ Who was the young man that sung so sweetly ? ’ my wife 
, asked. 

“ ‘ I don’t know who he is. But he is a smart fellow, that is 
certain. He preached a sermon to-night equal to any minister.’ 

“‘But ain’t it a pity,’ my wife remarked, ‘that such a young 
» man should throw himself away ? ’ 

« ‘ It does seem a pity. But he is young, and will be all the 
wiser, after a few years, for having sowed his wild oats.’ 

“ ‘ I hope so. But young men who drink, rarely become less 

fond of liquor as they grow older.’ 

“ ‘ Well, that ’s no concern of mine,’ I replied, a little 
» warmly. 

“ My wife understood my humor, and said no more on the 
subject.” 

Wishing, for greater effect, to combine incidents learned from 
the tavern-keeper and facts gathered from another source, I will, 
for a time, let him step aside, and relate things in my own way. 

About nine o’clock on the evening succeeding the day on 

which W had opened his tavern, in the village of , as has 

been above noted, the venerable old man, who had called upon 
him to remonstrate against the sale of liquor, sat conversing with 
his wife, likewise well stricken in years. , The subject that occu- 
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pied their thoughts seemed to be a painful one, for upon each 
aged countenance rested an expression of deep concern. 

“ He has not been out so late as this for a week,” remarked 
the old man; breaking in upon a silence of some moments. 

“No, but perhaps he is spending the evening in Mr. Wilmot’s 
family,” was the doubting suggestion. 

“ There is little hope of that, I am afraid. To-day that 
wretched drinking-house at the lower end of the town was again 
opened, and I tremble lest our boy has been tempted to go 
there.” 

“ Surely my child will not again visit a place that has, already, 
well-nigh ruined him I ” 

“ I hardly dare hope,” and as he said so, the old man drew 
towards him a large family Bible that lay upon the table near 
which he was sitting, and slowly turned over its sacred pages. 
It was the hour for evening prayer, and their youngest bom, and 
only remaining child, was away j and worse than all, they feared, 
within the fangs of the destroyer. Before the father commenced 
reading, he paused, and listened for the sound of approaching 
footsteps.— But he listened in vain. Then, with a sigh, he turn- 
ed to holy book before him, and read a portion of its sacred 
truths. The prayer that succeeded, was offered up in a deeply 
fervent, trembling voice. 

“ Father of mercies I ” he said, as he drew near the close of 
his petition, and his tones were full of touching pathos, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber the child of many prayers! Regard the one so prone to 
wander away from Thee, seeking pasture upon the bleak and 
barren mountains of sin. O, bring him back, Good Shepherd, to 
thy fold, and incline his heart to love thy counsels ! Thy ser- 
vants are now well stricken in years, and are waiting patiently 
for their change. Let not their gray hairs go down in sorrow to 
the grave. Let them not see the son of their old age still stray- 
ing from Thee, enticed away by the allurements of the -wicked 
one. Thus vre pray thee, for the son of our love. Hear us, and 
regard us, and pardon us, if in our earthly affections we presume 
to ask unwisely.” 

After they had risen from their knees, they sat silent and 
thoughtful for a long time, each listening, intently, for the sound 
of approaching footsteps. 

“ There he comes ! ” half whispered the mother, as a distant 
sound caught her ear. 
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And they both sat, half bending forward, noticing each foot- 
fall that drew nearer and nearer, yet still unable to determine 
whether it was their boy or not who was approaching. At last 
the sound was almost at their door, and with hearts beating audi- 
bly, they half arose from their seats, expecting, yet fearing, to see 
their child enter. But, alas! the sound went by, and grew 
fainter and fainter, until all was again hushed in deep and oppres- 
sive silence. A long, tremulous sigh, attested the disappointment 
that philled their hearts, as they sunk back into the chairs from 
which they had half arisen. 

A whole hour passed in anxious expectation, and still the son 
came not. At the end of that time, the old man said — 

“You had better go and lie down, Rachel; I will wait for 
Samuel.” 

« No — I will sit up with you. I could not sleep if I were to 
go to bed. But where can he be? ” 

“Let us prepare our hearts for the worst, Rachel,” the old 
man said, meekly bowing his head, and endeavoring to lift his 
heart upwards. “ Our child is in the hands of One who cares 
for him, and who loves him with a purer love than our weak 
hearts are capable of feeling, and let us trust him there. I know, 
for myself, that I have made an idol of that boy. He was our 
youngest, most beautiful, and most iftnocent child. How often 
have I looked into his gentle face, and trembled lest he should be 
taken away. He seemed too lovely, too pure, in his early years, 
to live in this world of sin and misery. Alas ! that his garments 
should be soiled ! That he should fall in love with evil ! ” 

The maternal response to this was a gusli of tears, accompanied 
by a low, suppressed moan, and then all was again as silent as 
death. Another hour passed slowly away, and yet there was no 
indication of the approach of the absent one. Who can tell, who 
can imagine all, nay, even a tithe of what the hearts of that aged 
couple must have suffered during that hour of painful suspense ! 

“ I ^n bear this no longer,” the old man said, as the clock 
rung out with, to them, startling distinctness, the hour of eleven, 
rising at the same time, and taking up his hat and cane. 

“Hark!” ejaculated the eagerly listening, expectant mother, 
as the sound of the clock died away, and there fell around them 
again a deep, oppressive silence. 

“ What? ” asked the father in a deep whisper, bending his ear 
towards the door, “ I do n’t hear anything.” 
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“ There, dp n’t yon hear that ? the mother said, as a distant 
Ibut'almost imperceptible sound came borne on the sluggish air. 

, I cannot hear anything” the father responded in a disap-, 
pointed tonP as he raised himself up from his listening attitude. ^ 

“ There it is again I ” ejaculated the mother — “ it is like a dis- 
tant laugh. There, do n’t you hear it ? 

“Yes I do, now, distinctly:, some drunken revellers, no doubt, 
fyom W-^’s tavern. Pray heaven our boy he not :among 

them!” * 

^The sounds that had in their far-off, low murmur, been per- 
ceived by the mother’s quick ear, became louder and more dis- 
tinct. Now some snatches of a song could he heard, now a loud 
laugh, and anon a wild scream, rising on the still air and dying 

away in distant echoes. ^ , 

The minister’s house stood upon the principal street of the 
village, and along this street the party of noisy revellei-s w'ere 
approaching. As they drew nearer and nearer the father and 
mother listened anxiously for the voice of their son. Now it 
seemed to them that its familiar tones .came upon their ears, but 
still they doubted and trembled in heart with an uncertain fear. 

A few moments passed, the sounds drawing nearer and nearer, 
and then all was hushed into silence. Presently there was a hur- 
ried whispering close by the window. In the next moment, the. 
door opened, and their boy, their youngest born and dearest one 
was thrust in, and came reeling across the floor ! 

Neither the father nor the heart-stricken mother uttered a 
word, although both instantly arose to their feet as their son came 
in thus, bearing about him the indubitable evidences of having 
again been indulging a vice to which, even thus early in life, he 
had shown a strange inclination. For a moment tbe^ old man 
looked at his boy, and in that moment there was in his heart a 
powerful struggle with emotions that well-nigh mastered him ; 
then he took him* calmly by the hand and led him away to his 
chamber, where he left him in silence and -in darkness. 

Side by side, with sleep banished from their eyelids, did the 
aged minister and his wife lay for hours, but neither could sug- 
gest to the other a thought of. comfort. It was nearly daydawm, 
when wearied nature sought refuge in a troubled slumber. 

'■■On the next morning Mr. Harman felt a painful sense of weak- 
; ness.and incompetency, as he thought of his son, and of his duty 
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in regard to him. That son had now arrived at years of ration- 
ality, and he could hot, therefore, use any measures of compul- 
sion ; and remonstrance and persuasion he felt to^ be almost m 
vain, where shame seemed to be impotent in its influence over 
him. He did not, when he met him at the breakfast table, make 
any allusion to the occurrence of the previous evening ; but he 
could not be familiar with him, nor cheerful in his manner. As 
for the mother, her countenance was a sad index of the anguish 
of her mind. The morning meal passed, of course, in painful, 
embarrassing silence,' and was quickly over. After rising from 
the table, the young man took down his hat and was moving to- 
wards the door, when his father said in a low, but meaning 

tone — 

“ Samuel 1 ” i 

Tlie son turned quickly round and looked his father inquiringly 

in the face. , , • 

« Where are you going, Samuel?” Mr. Harman asked m a , 

voice that sounded mournful to the ear of the son. 

“ Nowhere in particular,” was the answer in a respectful tone. 

“ Then, if yon have no particular reason for going out, Sam- 
be], why not stay at home ? there is danger abroad, my child.” 

The son laid down his hat and stood thoughtfuhfor some rno- 
ments: at length, as a tear fell upon his hand, he said in a voice 

that trembled — t i • v 

“ I know that I am almost breaking your hearts. I think 

about my conduct oftener than you imagine, and sometimes it 
se^ms as if these reflections would drive me crazy. But I am led 
on, it seems to me, at times, by an almost irresistible impulse. 

“ Only ^keep away from temptation, my child, and you are 
safe,” the father said, going up and grasping the young mans 

“ O yes, Samuel, do keep away from temptation! ” the mother 
urged, coming to his side, and taking the other hand between 

both of her own. • ' 

The tears that gushed from the young man’s eyes, were tears 

of heartfelt repentance. . • 

“I could curse the man who opened that tavern.^ he said 
with bitterness, as he grew calmer. “ I have felt no indmation 
to drink since the house was closed two months ago. But the 
moment I 'saw the announcement that it would open yesterday, I 
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felt an almost irresistible desire to go there. With this desire I 
struggled all day. At night I was too weak to resist it. An# 
much I fear, my dear parents, (and his voice trembled again, and 
w'as deeply pathetic and tender,) that I shall not be able to con- 
trol the desire which at times comes over me. Were it not for . 
your sakes, I feel that I should give up the contest without an:-, 
other effort. I do not care for myself. Indeed, it seems to me 
that the degraded life of a drunkard cannot make any. one more 
miserable than will the . struggle to which I shall be subjected, 
with this temptation daily before my eyes. 1 speak the truth 
when I say, that I wish that man had died before he came to this 
place to tempt men’s souls to ruin.” 

“ But, surely, Samuel, the successful struggle against such an 
evil desire, is worth all the pain of mind it may cost you,” the 
old man said. “ In good resolutions, when they flow down into an 
effort to resist what is wrong, there is always a power from heav- 
en. And there is a power that must conquer, when, in the good 
resolution, there is trust in the Lord. Look up to Him, then, in 
your conscious weakness, and He will be your almighty strength. 
When you feel tempted, raise your thoughts to him in an ac- 
knowledgment of your own helplessness, and pray, ^ Deliver us 
from evil,’ and He will be present with you in that prayer, and 
give strength to support you. Try, my son, in tliis way ; cast 
■ aside all confidence in yourself, and trust in Him who will ever be. 
present to help you in your good resolutions.” 

The son did not reply, and there followed many minutes of op- 
pressive silence. Then the mother retired from the room, and in 
a little while the father also, and the young man was left alone. 
He had been designed by his father to fill the same Sacred office 
that he himself held — the office of minister. And he had been 
educated to that end— principally at home, .and under the father’s 
care. But for a year or so past, it had become too painfully ap- 
parent, that the moral tone of the young man’s mind wa.s becom- 
ing strangely perverted. He not only associated with low com- 
pany, but frequented the tavern, and often drank to a state of 
partial intoxication. 

When this fact became apparent to Mr. Harman, it inflicted a 
pang, the poignancy of which few can imagine. As to the moth- 
er, the shock seemed more than she conld bear. For a time, re- 
monstrance was tried, but it produced little effect. As the young 





man’s rational mind developed itself, it seemed that his evil pro- 
pensities had become stronger,, and his inclination to resist them 
less active. At times he would seem to make an earnest struggle 
against the current that was bearing him on to ruin, hut the 
struggle was alwa^'s brief, and unsuccessful. He w’-as gradually 
growing more and more dissipated, more and more neglectful of 
his books, and more and more disinclined to look into those works 
of doctrine and religious precept, which formed a portion of his 
studies. Tlie good old man, his father, was beginning to despair 
of his son, when the tavern-keeper moved, and tlie establishment 
was broken up. There being no other drinking house in the vil- 
lage, there was no other place of resort to tempt tlie idle and in- 
fatuated ; and SamueL Harman became at once, apparently, a 
changed young man. He resumed his studies with an attention 
and assiduity, that made the hearts of his father and mother thrill 
again with hope. This he continued for two months, when 
W re-opened the house. . The sequel is known. 

A few brief sentences will tell the rest of this sad tale. . After 
tea on the evening of the day succeeding that in which W — 
opened the tavern, Samuel found means to go out unobserved by 
his parents. At eleven o’clock he was brought home drunk to 
helplessness and insensibility ! On tbe next night the same thing 
occurred. And so on the next and the next. 

On the morning of the fourth day the minister went over to see 
the tavern-keeper, and remonstrated with him. 

“ Mr. W he said, “ I have a favor to ask of you. You 

have already refused me one, but do not refuse my present re- 
quest.” 

** I shall not promise,” W replied coldly, “ but say on.” 

“ My request is, then, that you will not sell ray son any more 
liquor.” 

The tavern-keeper shook his head. 

«I do not feel autl^rized,” he replied, “to refuse any one 
who calls for liquor at my bar. My house is one of public entei'- 
tainment, and 1 am, thereforej bound to entertain the public. 
Why, yon might as well say that I should n’t sell a man an axe, 
if I were keeping a store, because he might kill himself with it.” 

“You certainly should not sell it to him, if you knew he were 
going to kill himself with it. That is clear. Neither should you 
sell liquor to my son, when you know that he is destroying both 
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body and-soul by the use of it. A druggist will not sell any one 
laudanum, unless he has conclusive evidence to his own niind 
that no improper use is going to be made of it. And yet, you 
will sell a p'oisbn that- as surely destroys life as laudanum, though 
less rapidly, and you not only sell it to those who intend making 
an improper use of it, but encourage them to drink it in your 
very presence. Surely, sir, you do not reflect on what, you a^e 
doing!” 

W grew angry at this, and replied in so insulting a style 

to the old man, that he retired, hopeless of moving the landlord 
by any humane considerations. 

The downward course of young Harman was rapid from this 
time forth. In six months he died of that dreadful disease, de- 
lirium tremens, his father and mother heart-broken witnesses of 
his last awfiil ravings and horrible fears. 

But few days, and those full of troubles, passed, before they 
went down in sorrow to the grave. 

“ I saw,” said W , “ both funeral processions pass my 

tavern. First, that of the son, and in a few months afterwards, 
that of the father and mother, both borne -out at the same time^ 
and laid side by side. 

“ * They have gone where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest,’ said, with a sigh, one of the. villagers, 
who had already become a- daily frequenter of ray tavern, -as he 
•came in from the door at which he had observed the passing 
funeral. 

“I felt that there w'as more than the expression of a simple 
sentiment in what the man uttered. I was conscious, as he 
passed me by, and seated himself, in glpoihy silence, that he w’as 
thinking of me— and that he was thinking of me as one of the 
wicked who had troubled that old man’s peace. But I was not 
long held in suspense. ^ 

“ ‘ W he said, suddenly, and with emphasis, ‘ I would 

not have on my conscience the sin of bringing that good old 
man’s gray hairs in sorrow to the grave, for ten thousand 
>vorlds ! ’ 

.« ‘ Nor would I,’ was my response ; but my words seemed to 
^ 3 io!se nie as I uttered them, and I felt strangely confused. 

the sin is on your conscience I ’ the man said, rising to 
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his feet, and coming up to me, bis countenance expressino- anger 
and pain. ‘You have tilled that good old man! You are his 
murderer, sir ! ’ 

“ ‘ I cannot, and I will not permit any one to use such lan- 
guage to me ! ’ I replied, confronting him with a stern look. 

“ ‘ You will have to permit it, in this instance at least,’ was his 
cool answer, while he continued to look me steadily in the face 
* And remember,’ he added, ^ that it is the truth that accuses you, 
not I. Before you came here and opened this accursed place, 
bamuel Harman had been tempted with liquor, and had fallen. 
But the man who had tempted him went away, and then he was 
himself again, and did not seem to desire what had so well-nigh 
been his ruin. Hope had again began to spring up in the hearts 
01 Ins parents, when, alas ! some evil spirit sent you here with 
your mean, selfish love of gain, that would not hesitate to rob 
even the dead That kind old man, so deeply beloved by all, 
remonstrated with you, but in vain. He might as well have 
spoken to the north wind ! Your first victim was his beloved 
child. Then he begged that you w'ould not sell liquor to that in- 
fatuated boy. But with a feeling that a devil might have envied, 
you still held the cup to his. lips ! At last the boy died— and do 
you think, sir, that you were not his murderer? If ever a man 
was guilty of the blood of another, you are guilty of the blood 
of that boy ! And not of his only, but the blood of his parents 
clings- to the skirts of your garments ! ’ 

“The man paused, and I was too excited with anger to reply 
before he resumed. 

Think, sir, for one moment,’ he said, ‘ how lost to every 
humane emotion you must be, when you can, day after day, mix 
your poisons for the souls and bodies of men, and hand it out to 
your deluded victims, with your smiles and gentle words, even 
while you are conscious tliat many of them are fast losing all 
power over themselves. Do not imagine, sir, that you are guilt- 
less m regard to these men Their blood will yet rise up and 
curse you ! -The day will come, in this world, or in the next, 
when you will reap the whirlwind. And now, sir, we part for 
ever. From this hour I am a free man— from this hour, I nei- 
ther touch, taste, nor handle the unclean thing! Othens may 
dally with the serpent whose fangs are just ready to penetrate 
their vitals— others may encourage by inducements and example, 
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-the weat ones around them to sin, hat I will ho guiltless of so 

dreadful a crime.’ , , i n x 

« And thus saying, with a calm energy that subdued the stem 

of passion' pent up within my bosom, the man, who had been 
among my best customers, turned away, and slowly left my 
house. His feet never again crossed the tlireshold of my tavern. 

» It would he doing injustice to myself were I to say, that 1 
felt altogether indifferent about the death of the mm.ster. Ins 
wife and son. Nor could I drive from my mind the painful con- 
sciousness that I was too deeply involved in the guilt of their 
premature removal under circumstances of so much pain.^ hor a 
time, there was a struggle in my mind between a perception that 
I was doing wrong to tempt my neighbors,, and a selBsh love ot 
gain. But my selHshriess prevailed, and then I went on again, 
calmly, in ' the coarse I had already chosen with deliberation. 
But, in my case, at least— I cannot speak for others— tlmre was 
always occurring something to bring up distinctly before my 
mind, a sense of the evil I was doing in society. The current o 
mv life did not run smoothly on, notwithstanding I was gradually 
accumulating this world’s goods. Tam sure, that the aggregate 
of unhappiness which I suffered while a tavern-keeper, conse- 
quent upon the evil growing out of my sales of intoxicating 
liquors, overbalanced a hundred times all tiie delight I experienced 
from a gratified love of gain. A far happier man would I have 
been as a poor, industrious mechanic, seeking my pillow, nightly, 
with a quiet mind, than I liave been as a seller of liquid poison, 
with the fliarful burden of ruined souks upon my conscience. 
Ah, air! when I recall the past, I feel that if is almost vain for 
me to rest any hope upon the future. It seems as if I had sinned 
past forgiveness. How can I meet my victims in the next world . 

Is not that a fearful thought ! ” 

And the tavern-keeper shuddered and grew pale. 

«But to proceed with my story that I now regret haying 
heo-un. I was fondly attached to my oldest boy, tlien about 
twelve years of age, and took great pains to have him well edu- 
cated. He was a beautiful boy-mild in disposition and intelli- 
gent. I had two children -beside, a boy and a girl, and 1 loved 
them very much. There was a man who was engaged in hauling 
stone past my tavern, who stopped to get a dram evei y time le 
WM on his way by. Sometimes the children would climb up 
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into his cart, while he was in the bar getting a drink, but as his 
horse was gentle^ I paid little attention to them, not apprehend- 
ing any danger. 

“ One day while I was in town, this man came past as usual, 
and as usual stopped to get some liquor. It so happened that my 
eldest child was home from school, and was amusing himself with 
two or three playmates. The moment the driver went into the 
tavern, they, with my youngest boy, eight years old, got into the 
cart and commenced hallooing to the horse. The animal started 
off, and the children set up a loud cry of alarm. When the 
driver came out he saw the horse dashing off at full speed and 
instantly started in pursuit. But before he could overtake him, 
the cart was upset, and my youngest boy killed instantly I The 
elder bad fallen out before. His mother came up to him while 
the driver pursued the horse, and lifting him in her arms, found 
that his back was broken. 

“ Something troubled me as I returned from the city on that 
day. The nearer I drew towards home, the more uneasy did I' 
become. It was in vain that I strove to shako off the gloomy im- 
pression that bad taken possession of my mind, it grew more and 
more painful the nearer I came to the village. At last I entered 
my house., to find my vague fears terribly realized. There was 
my youngest toy, dead, his tender body torn and bruised and 
broken — and there was my eldest, upon. whom I had so often 
looked with prido, screaming in pain, and shockingly disfigured. 
But if I suffered, how was the heart of their poor mother riven 
with anguish ! 

Strange as it may seem, not one of the three children who 
were m the cart with my own, was injured. On the next day 
we buried our little one out of our sight. But the disfigured 
body of the other was ever before our eyes, and for a long, long 
'time, the memory of his groans and cries of pain in our ears. 
Neither my wife nor myself felt again happy in the village of 

, and in a few months after, we removed to the city, where I 

opened a larger and more attractive drinking house in street. 

Here I remained for fifteen years, gradually accumulating money, 
and added house to house and lot to lot. 

, “ Many a sad tale could I tell you, of young men who during 
that time, have frequented my house. I will not say that I ru- 
ined them, or even that ! taught them to drink. They came. 
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most of them, to my house after the taste had been formed ; hut 
this much I did, I used every means in my power to allure them 
to my house, ajid to make them feel pleasant while there. That 
I was accessory to their ruin, I cannot deny. 

‘‘ There was young P , you know him no doubt. He was 

the youngest son of P , the wealthy shipping merchant. His 

. father gave him of course, the very best education. No young 
man I am sure ever commenced the world with fairer prospects 
than he di^. He was a lawyer, you remember. Well, when he 
was admitted to the bar, and argued his first case, the whole 
court- room was electrified with the sudden burst of powerful elo- 
quence that he poured forth. It, was not, I have heard it said, a 
mere declamatory appeal, but a soundly rational argument that 
he presented, clothed with a richness of language, that made it 
irresistible. On that very night he came to my house, with half 
a dozen companions, flushed with the excitement of success, and 
before ten o’clock, bad drunk to intoxication. 

“ ‘ What a pity I ’ remarked an elderly man, leaning against 
the counter, and sipping his brandy and water. 

“ ‘ Indeed it is ! ’ I said in a tone of assumed pity. ‘ But this 
is only a little frolic. He will sow his wild oats, by and by.’ 

‘ I hope so,’ was the response, in a half concerned tone, and 
then he walked away. 

/ “ From this time forth, there were few evenings that young 

'P did not come to my tavern. But it was some years before 

his habits made any apparent impression on his prospects. At 
last it was not to be concealed, even from his most indulgent 
friends, that the light of a strong intellect was growing dim; that 
the promise of early years was fading. Then came the remon- 
strances of those who could venture to remonstrate — the persua- 
sions and gentler efforts of parents and sisters, but alas I all was 
vain. The ardor of an insatiable desire, was more potent than 
the strongest reason, or the most tender allurements. Down, 
down, down, slowly, but regularly, step by step, did he go, and 
at last sunk to the grave in the bloom of manhood, the few green 
laurels that he had won, already faded upon his brow ! 

“ Is it not a fearful thing to trifle with intoxicating drinks ? 
Who can tell the moment when the equilibrium of his mind will 
be destroyed — the moment when the power to refrain from the 
cup of confusion will leave him. It has left, and is still leaving. 
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hundreds, daily, who but a week before would laugh at your sug- 
^ gestion of danger. And when this equilibrium is destroyed, with 

what a fatal energy, despite the highest, the holiest, the tenderest 
considerations, does the victim go on his downward way ? Since 
I have abandoned the wicked traffic, and have been able to look 
at these things, free from the selfishness that had for years be- 
clouded my mind, I experience such an overpowering solicitude 
/ ^0^ who are venturing on the enchanted ground, that I feel’ 

as if I could lift my voice and cry, ‘ beware ! ’ at the corners of 
every street. But to proceed with my rambling narrative. 

“ I can count up fifty or sixty young men, the flower of our 
city, who have been ruined by drink. There is scarcely a family 
of any distinction among’ us, into which the destroyer has not 
entered at some -point. Scarcely a mother’s heart that has not 
trembled with fear, or been wrung with the keenest anguish. 
And who is responsible for these things ? For there is responsi- 
bility somewhere. Great evils like these are not the result of 
chance. I point with confidence, to two classes in society, and 
am bound to consider them responsible. These two classes are 
the distillers and the venders of intoxicating liquors. I, as one of 
the latter class, feel that I have my weight of responsibility to 
bear, and a fearful one, I am conscious, that it is. But I must ' 
bear it, and so must all who are now, or have been, envao'ed in 
the traffic. > « 

“There are but two circumstances more to which I shall 
allude, and those two are to me, the mnost painful of any that I 
have related. I told you that my eldest boy, a promising lad, 
was crippled by a fall from a cart, while the driver was drinking 
at my bar-room. It was a long time before he was able to get 
about, and then he was, to all eyes but. those of his parents, a 
loathsome object. Not only was his body disfigured, but his 
' countenance, once regular and beautiful in contour and expres- 

sion, became distorted and painful to look upon. His disposition, 
too, was changed. From a chebrful, generous, light-hearted boy, 
he became fretful, self-willed and envious. Occasionally, before 
his fall, he would go to the bar, and draw for himself a glass of 
cider, or beer, but he did not seem to have any particular love for 
^ liquoi’. After he was able to go about the house again, there 

were for him, of course, fewer sources of amusement, and he re- 
sorted more regularly, as a kind of relief to the moping monoto- 
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ny of hiT^ life, to the bar. I took no notice of this, until Iiia 

mother said to me one day : 

“‘I’m afraid that John goes to the bar too often,’ 

“‘I reckon not, Ann,’ I replied. ‘I haven’t nohced any 
thing wrong in that respect.’ 

“ * I have, then, Thomas. Of late I ’ve noticed that he mixes 
brandy and water half a dozen times a day,’ 

“‘Is it possible? I must put a stop to that,’ I replied in 
alarm— the idea of my crippled child beboraing a drunkard, pre- 
senting itself with painful and revolting distinctness. 

“ But I found it no easy thing to do so. The objects of temp- 
tation were around him, and the appetite already ' formed. 
Threats, remonstrance, persuasion, punishment, were all in vain. 
If not allowed to drink openly, he would do so by stealth. If I 
had not been a tavern-keeper, I might have prevented his obtain- 
ing liquor until his desire for it had passed away ; but, -with the 
temptation ever before his eyes, and the fumes of the bewitching 
draught ever in his nostrils, I found that to prevent his diinking 
was impossible. 

“ At the age of sixteen, it was no uncommon thing for me to 
see him carried off to bed, in the middle of the day, drunk and 
insensible. At twenty, he was a loathsome object even to my 
eyes. All natural affection for him retired from my bosom, and 
I would have spurned him from the bouse, had it not been for his 
mother and sister, whose affection seemed to cling closer and 
closer to the unhappy and debased object they still looked upon 
as a child and a brother. At the age of twenty-two he died. 
Let me draw a veil over the last scene. I would forget it.” 

The tavern-keeper’s voice h'ere fell to a low and mournful tone. 
Leaning his head upon his hand, and shading his eyes, he sat 
silent for a long time. Then rousing himself with an effort, he 
resumed : 

“ For years before he died, he had not seemed to me as a child. 
But when the spirit had fled— when I saw him pale, cold, and in- 
sensible in his coffin, then the obstructed waters rushed over my 
sou), and overwhelmed me. Ah, sir ! it would be a vain effort 
for me to attempt to make you conscious of my feelings, when I 
looked my last look, ere the coffin-lid passed over his face for 
■ ever. I felt that he was my child then. And worse— that I 
had been the serpent in his path — that I had cursed my first-born, 
and sent him marred in body and soul to an early grave ! 
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“ But let me hasten on. After my child passed away from my 
sight, I felt that now I must have quiet ; that everything would 
go on as smoothly as the waters of a pleasant stream. ^ Ellen, my 
daughter, had sprung up to womanhood, with a spirit as gentle 
as that of the mother who had borne her. There was nothing 
about her that did not inspire affection. No expense had been 
spared in her education, and, waiving all a parent’s fond partial- 
ity, I can say, that few were more intelligent and accomplished 
than she was. 

“ ‘ Mr. W , said a young man to me one day, who had 

occasionally visited my bar, and whose habits I knew pretty well, 

‘ I should be glad of a little private conversation with you.’ 

“ There was something singular and embarrassing in his man- 
ner, and I instantly suspected why he wished to cotiverse with 

*^“‘Upon what subject do you wish to converse?’ I asked 

“ ‘ About your daughter, Ellen,’ he said, in a hesitating whis- 
per. _ 

“ ‘ I do not wish to converse with yow on that subject, was my 
stern response. 

“ The young man turned hastily away and left me. 

■ “ ‘ Here comes more trouble ! ’ I muttered between my .teeth, 

with hitter emphasis. ' ■ 

“ When I went home to dinner, T narrowly observed the ex- 
pression of Ellen’s countenance. I could not mistake Its con- 
cerned import. It was too painfully evident to my mind, that 
she bad not only been countenancing the young man’s attentions,' 
but had consented that he should approach me with an offer for 

her hand. , 

“ ‘ Ann,’ said I to my wife, after we were alone, for Ellen did 

not sit long at the table, and could not, I saw, eat anything— 
‘ has Joseph Hilton been in the habit of visiting Ellen ? ’ , 

“ ‘ Why, yes,’ she replied, slightly embarrassed— ‘ be has visit- 
ed here quite regularly of late.’ ^ 

“ ‘ And did you know of his intention to ask for Ellen s 

hand?*’ 

“ ‘ Not until yesterday, when Ellen told me of his offer. 
“‘Here is more trouble!’ I said, rising from the table, and 
pacing the room backwards and forwards. 
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“‘How so?’ inquired my wife. ‘Is not Joseph Hilton of a 
good family, and himself an estimable young man ? ’ 

. “ ‘ There is no doubt as to the respectability of the connection 
so far as his fa'mily is concerned; but, Ann, you would not wish 
to see your child a drunkard’s wife ! ’ 

“ ‘ Merciful heavens ! ’ she ejaculated, clasping her hands to- 
gether*, and rising quickly to her feet. ‘ A drunkard s wife ! I 
would a thousand times rather see her laid in her grave.’ 

‘“Then, Ann, if she marries Joseph Hilton, she will be that 
heart-broken thing. I have come to have a quick eye in these 
matters. I can tell long before His nearest friends discover .it, 
when a young man has passed the point of self-control : and that 
point Hilton passed many months ago.’ 

“ A long and painful silence followed. At. last I said— 

“ ‘ Do you think it will be a hard matter to convince Ellen 
that this young man is unworthy of her ? ’ 

i am afraid it will,’ my wife replied. ‘ He has never exhib- 
ited, while here, the slightest indication of being under the influ- 
ence of liquor, and ,it will, therefore, be .difficult to convince 
Ellen that, on this point there is any real objection to the young 
man. And if, as I have every reason to believe, s^ejs strongly 
attached to him, I need not tell you how vam all remonstrance 
may be, even were she to see him intoxicated.’ 

“ ‘ Vain all remonstrance I ’ I ejaculated, my feelings much 
excited and indignant. ‘I tell you, Ann, she shall m>t marry 
him ! I had rather see her dead first ! ’ 

“ ‘ Do not get excited about it, Thomas,’ my wife said in a 
mournful tone. ‘Any thing rash, any very apparently decided 
step on our part, may confirm her affection for him beyond the 
power of change. Especially, if we attempt to disparage him 
utterly, will there be great danger. She sees him only with the 
partial eye of affection, and cannot be induced to think unfavor- 
ably of him.’ 

“ ‘ What, then, is to be done ? ’ I asked, in a calmer tone. 

“ ‘ I cannot tell,’ was my wife’s sad reply. ‘ You are certain 
that Hilton is all you fear him to be ? ’ 

“.‘Certain! Ann, I cannot be mistaken in a matter like this, 
and wliat is worse, when under the influence of liquor he is- ill- 
tempered and quarrelsome. I shudder when I think -of our 
Ellen as the wife of such a man. There would not only be 
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neglect 'and crushed affections, but ill treatment and intense suf- 
fering. You have seen many a drunkard’s wife, Ann ; I need 
not describe their miserable, heart-breaking condition.’ 

“ A gush of tears attested the vividness of some picture of 
suffering upon my wife’s imagination. To her I left the task of 
effecting, if possible, a change in Ellen’s feelings towards the 
young man. But all her efforts were in vain. She would not 

believe, even though assured that I had often seen him partiallj 
intoxicated, that Hilton drank to excess. 

“‘But he drinks moderately, Ellen: let us assume that as a 
fact which you will readily admit,’ my wife urged upon our 
daughter; - 

“ ‘ I have no doubt of that,’ was her reply— ‘ all young men 
do so, I believe, I know that father does, and has done so ever 
since I can remember, and he is not a drunkard. 

“ ‘ But still, Ellen, there is great danger of every young man 
who drinks becoming a drunkard. Hilton, your father^ says, has 
often been in bis bar-room in a state of partial intoxication. 

“ ‘ And did he sell him liquor when he knew that he was in so 
much danger ? I cannot understand that, mother. 

“ ‘ You should not allude to your father in that way, Ellen,’ 

my. wife replied gravely; , . 

“ ‘ Whether I speak of it or not, mother, it stilly seems as 
strange to me. If it is wrong for young men to drink — if, in 
drinking, there is so much danger, is it not wrong for father to 

sellliquor?’ . . 

“ ‘ That is not to the point, my child ; the question now is, 
whether you will cast off this young man, or become a drunkard’s 
wife.’ 

“ ‘ I cannot see it in that light ; I am not afraid that, Joseph 
Hilton will ever become a drunkard.’ 

“ ‘ I am sorry that you seem thus disposed to follow your own 
inclinations, Ellen, rather than be guided, in a matter of so much 
importance, by your parents. Much as we regret to do so — 
much as it may pain us to cross you in any thing, we must, from 
this time forth, positively prohibit that young man from visiting 


“ This declaration was met, of course, by a flood of tears. 
For a week or two there was a gloomy shadow resting over our 
dwelling. It was painfully evident that the impression on Ellen’s 
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mind was too deep to be easily, if at all, erased. After a while, 
however, there was a change in her manner; she seemed less 
borne down ; although there was about her no expression of cheei>- 
fulness. At this I began to take hope. 

. “‘She is rising above her weakness,’ I said to myself— ‘she 
will yet be able to cast his image from her mind as something 

unworthy.’ i 

“ Thus I congratulated myself at the very moment when the 

calmness around only preceded the coming tempest. ^ On the 
nic^ht following this very self-congratulation at the passing away 
of\ danger that threatened shipwreck to our peace, I came home 
from my har-room about half-past ten o clock. 

“ ‘ Has Ellen gone to bed ? ’ I asked, looking around and miss- 
ing ber familiar form. 

“ ‘ No, she has not come home yet, and I begin to feel uneasy 

about her;’ , 

“ ‘ Where did she go ? ’ I asked, an instinctive feeling ot alarm 

arising in my mind. , 

“ ‘ She said that she was going to spend the evening at Mrs. 
Alien’s, and I have just sent over to see if she is there.’ 

“ At that moment the servant came in with the information 
that Ellen was not there, nor had been daring the evening. 

“ ‘ Where can she be ? ’ ejaculated my wife. 

“ ‘ Do you know whether she has ever met that young man 
since I forbade him the house? ’ I inquired, with assumed calm- 
ness. 

“ ‘ She has not, to my knowledge.’ 

‘“Do you know, Harriet?’ I said, sternly, turning to the 
servant. 

“ ‘ I believe she has, sir,’ was the hesitating reply. 

“ ‘ Did you take a bundle to any place for her to-day ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Where did you take it?’ 

(4 4 To— to — to Mrs.^Power’s.’ 

“ I waited to hear no more, but, putting on my hat strode from 
the house, and in a few minutes was pulling with a nervous jerk,. 
the door bell of Mi's. Power’s dwelling. 

“ ‘ Can I see Mrs. Power ? ’ I asked, in an excited tone, of the 

servant who came to the door. 

“ ‘ She has gone to bed,’ was the reply. 
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« ‘ Ask her, then, if she knows where Ellen W— is?’ 

“‘0, sir,’ the servant replied, with a broad smile, ‘she was 
married this evening to Mr. Hilton, and has gone out to Ellicott’s 

Mills.’ . , . 1 

« I said' not a word in reply, but turned away feeling as weak 

as a child. It seemed as if I had been stunned by a powerful 
blow Slowly did I walk towards ray house, that seemed, now, 
a cheerless spot, since the bright light that had given to it a life 
and a joy was gone— and gone, as a ray of sunshine, I felt, tor 

“‘Oh, sir, you cannot imagine the feelings of a father who 
loves his child tenderly, under a trial like this. My anger, which 
bad burned, in anticipation of such an event, was all gone ; and 
I felt something like we feel towards one who is dead. . 

“ ‘ You will not cast her off? ’ my wife said, after I had com- 
municated the painful intelligence, with a tender, appealing look, 

while the tears fell like rain from her eyes. 

“ ‘ Cast her ofi, Ann ? ’ I replied,— ‘ 0 no 1 More than ever 
now does she require our kindest care. We must not shut our 
eyes to the fact that her husband cannot make her happy. ^ We 
must not flatter ourselves with the hope that he will pause in the 
downward road that he has'takcn. I am fearfully conscious, that 
there is nothing to hope. Ellen will be a drunkard’s wife, and 
will have her cup filled with gall and wormwood.’ 

“ My head pressed a sleepless pillow that night. In the morn- 
intr, I went with my wife early to EIHcott’s Mills in search of our 
fugitive child. I found her and her newly constituted husband, 
and we received them kindly, much to their relief. As soon as I 
could 'get the young man alone, I explained to him fully, that my 
onlv objection to him was the fact of his drinking, and warned 
him of his danger, while I conjured him to give up the use of alt 
kinds of liquor. He confessed his weakness, and promised faith- 

fullv to abandon the use of strong drinks. 

‘‘ Ar^ainst my wish the young couple went to housekeeping. 
I furnished them out in handsome style, and they commenced the' 
world under promising auspices. For a time Ellen’s face wore 
its usual happy aspect'. But after the passage of a few moidhs, 1 
could detect something musing and dreamy m 'the expression of 
■ her eye. She did not smile as often ; and when she did smile, 
.■ the light faded more quickly away. 
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“‘I’m afraid something is wrong,’ I said to my wife. * I am 

sure Ellen is not happy.’ ■ 

“ ‘ So it seems to me. But when I allude to it, she says that it 
is only my imagination— that she is happy,’ was her reply. 

“ But 1 was not.satisfied. And soon my fears were confirmed. 
Two or three days had passed since Ellen had been round to our 
house, when I proposed one evening that we should go and see 
her. Much to our surprise and pain, we found her with her eyes 
red and swollen, as if from weeping, and her whole appearance 
indicating deep distress. The moment she saw us, there ivas an 
evident effort on the part of Ellen to rally her feelings and assume 
a cheerful air. But the effort was vain. 

“ ‘ Ellen, child, what ails you ? ’ her mother ashed, in an earn- 
est tone. 

“ ‘ O nothing,’ was her reply. 

« ‘ Something must be the matter, Ellen, or you would not look 
so troubled. Tell us freely of anything that gives you pain, my 
child,’ I urged tenderly. ‘ Let there be no concealments with 
your parents.’ 

“ ‘ Indeed, father, it is nothing of much consequence. I know 
that I am weak and foolish,’ she said. But the gnsh of tears that 
followed, told too plainly that there was somet^iing wrong, and 
that of no light character. 

“ ‘ Where is Joseph? ’ I asked, after her feelings had grown a 
little calmer. 

“ She hesitated a moment, and then said that he was up stairs. 
That he was not very well, and had retired to bed. 

“ ‘ I must know tbe worst, Ellen,’ I said, rising and taking up 
a light, with which I proceeded to her chamber. One look was 
suffeient to tell me that her husband was sleeping in drunken in- 
sensibility ! And it was only six months since they were mar- 

ried ! . . , i 4 

“ You must go home with us, Ellen,’ I said, m a sad, but de- 
cided tone, as I came down stairs. 

“ ‘ When ? ’ she asked, looking up eagerly into my face. 

“ ‘ To-night, Ellen,’ was my firm reply. ■ 

“ ‘ And leave him here? O, no, I cannot do that, father! 

“ ‘ You must not stay with him to-night, alone, Ellen.’^ 

“‘Why notf*- father ? ’ and as she asked this question, she 
looked me inquiringly in the face, as if fearful that my reason in- 
volved what she dreaded I should know. 
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“ ‘ Because I do not think it safe for you to be left alone with 
him in his present condition.’ 

“ ‘ He will not hurt me, father,’ she replied, with a forced, sad 
smile. 

“ ‘ Hurt you, Ellen ! ’ I responded, with something of excite- 
ment in my tone. ‘ It would not be well for him to do so. But 
come, you liad better go home with us.’ 

“ ‘ No, father, I cannot go,’ was her decided reply. 

“ ‘ Then we will have to stay here with you.’ 

“ ‘ Indeed, father, there is no necessity for you doing that. I 
am not at all afraid.’ 

“ But I insisted upon doing so, and consequently w'e remained 
all night in the house. It was, I think, about three o’clock in the 
morning, that I was awakened 'by a noise in the adjoining cham- 
ber, where my daughter and her husband slept. 

“ I was out of bed instantly, and bad partly dressed myself, 
when I heard Ellen say, in a low, irnploring tone : — 

“ ‘ 0, do n’t, do n’t, do n’t, Joseph ! ’ at the same time that the 
sound of two or three blows .came distinctly upon my ear. 

“ It seemed, sir, in that moment, as if I were on fire. I sprang 
into their chamber with a fierce energy of hate towards Hilton, 
such as never before or since burned in my veins for any one. I 
found my daughter standing’ on the floor, with one hand of' her 
husband entangled in her hair, while with the other he was bran- 
dishing a stick over her head, his face flushed, his eyes starting 
wildly from his head ; and every action and expression indicating 
a madman. With one powerful blow I knocked him senseless to 
the floor. That blow seemed to take equal effect upon Ellen, for 
she fell likewise, and lay in a state of apparent lifelessness. 

“As soon as the day dawned, at which time Hilton was per- 
fectly sober, and Ellen had recovered from her fainting fit, I re- 
moved her to my house; forbidding, as I did so, her husband 
ever to cross its threshold. Of course my child was not happy 
under this state of separation, and soon left us to join her hus- 
band, whose penitence deceived her into the belief that all would 
be well again. 

“ On the night that her first child was born, Hilton came 
home drunk, and crazy, as he always was when intoxicated. It 
W'as with the utmost difficulty that we could keej^liini from drag- 
ging Ellen out of bed, so strangely bitter were his feelings to- 
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wards her when thus excited. The agitation which was the con- 
sequence, had like to have cost her her life, and I have often, 
since, had a strange involuntary wish that she had then died. 

“ I cannot dwell upon her sufferings and our trials for the next 
five years,, during which she continued to live with her husband. 
At tlie end of that time, we prevailed upon her to come home, 
with her three children, and she once more entered our house a 
pale, emaciated, heart-broken creature, and moved before our 
eyes daily, a living evidence of the horrors involved in, and con- 
sequent upon, the traffic in^ which I was engaged. And slie still 
lives, and her husband still lives, a perpetual source of trouble to 
her. Sometimes he will quit drinking for a few weeks, and mako 
almost daily overtures to her for a reconciliation. Sometimes ho 
will threaten to get possession of his .children by law, and once 
or twice has attempted to pick them up in the street and cany 
them off. Poor creature ! her existence is a living death. 

“With all these things daily before my eyes, with my own 
heart hurdenetj and oppressed, I regarded not others. I had a 
strange indifference to the sufferings of all the rest of mankind. 
Daily did I gather in the substance drawn from neglected wives 
and sitffering children, and hoard it away without a pang. My 
conscience was well-nigh scared as with a hot iron. But the 
shock came at last— the power of that Divine Book had in it a 
virtue to awaken remorse that resided in no dispensation, not 
even the most afflictive that ever reached me. 

‘‘ In looking back upon my life for the last twenty years, he 
remarked to me, near the close of our interview, ‘I ask myself, 
sometimes, what I have gained by way of compensation, for all 
that I have been compelled to sacrifice. A few thousands of dol- 
lars make up the sum of that gain, A few thousands! How 
freely would I scatter them to the winds, could such a sacrifice 
recall the bloom to the cheek of my daughter— or restore to me 
the children, in moral and physical health, who have perished se 
terribly. Nor is this all. ^Tieu the secrets of the grave are 
revealed, then only can he known how much of moral degrada- 
tion, of sorrow and pain, and intense suffering, the wealth of a 
tavern keeper has cost. A fearful price, is it not? I sometimes 
wish that I had died before I was .induced to open a shop for the- 
sale of intoxicafing drinks.” 

“ 5Tou do not always feel so badly ? ” I said. 
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“ Not always. I could not stand if long if I did. The fact of 
looking back and reviewing my life had excited my feelings a 
good deal. But I feel bad enough at any time, even though I 
assume a cheerful exterior— even though some call mine a happy 
countenance. How could it be otherwise-? ” 

Truly, how could it be otherwise? It seems to me, that if 
there is one curse of a . man’s existence greater than another, it 
must be the remembrance of having put the cup of confusion to 

the lips of his brotlier, and caused that brother to fall. 

Woe unto him that giveih his neighbor drinks that puitest ihaj 
bottle to him and makest him drunken.— ii. 15. 
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THE DEENKAED’S WIFE. 

“ Th:nk of your wives .nd little ones !” said the President, 
while making one of his stirring appeals to the crowd that 
filled the hall at which meetings of the Washingtonians were 
held. “ Think of the pale, care-worn face of her you promised, 
many years ago, to love and to cherish ! Think of the dear ones 
'whose young and innocent affections once twined about your 
heart, and whose glad, voices once rung in your ears like tones of 
sweetest music I Think of these, I say, -think of them, unhappy 
man I who hast betrayed thy trust: who hast broken thy solemn 
vow ipado at God’s altar, and crushed the hopes of her th®re 
confided her all of life to thy keeping ! Would that I had the 
power to restore to your heart some touches of tender- 

Lss which once pervaded it, when wife and children were 
named I then would I feel sure that you would not leave this 
room to-night without pledging yourself never again to taste the 
accursed cup, that has robbed you of every true emotion towards 
those who were once so fondly loved-and robbed them of happi- 
ness,-! had almost said, of hope. Come, my friend ! Let me 
■ reason with you. Is it well for you thus to destroy the peace of. 
those who love you— to bring shame and sorrow to your wife, to 
beggar your children? and all for a low, selfish, sensual gratifi- 
cation‘s With all this persevering self-indulgence, are you as 
happy as you once were ? Are the sacred attachments of home 
—the endearments, the tenderness, the confiding devotion of tha,t 
hallowed spot, to be compared with that wild delirium of intoxi- 
cation? I can hear your emphatic No I Come then, and go 
with us » ' We will do you good 1 Come ! and there shall be 
light again in your dwelling. Come ! and the smile shall return 
to the lips, and joy to the heart of that being who has dung to 
you, changed and degraded as you are, with an affection that 

nothing could obliterate,” - (_146) 
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A long, deep silence followed this appeal, broken at intervals 
by the President’s earnest and emphatic, 

Come ! — Come along, and we will do you good ! ” 

‘‘ Look at Dr, Harper,” I heard some one near me say, in a 
low, deep whisper. • 

I turned my eyes towards the individual who had been named, 
and saw that tears were streaming from his eyes, and that his 
face was agitated by powerful emotions. The Presidents appeal 
■had touched his feelings. His thoughts were, evidently, with the 
almost broken-hearted, neglected, suffering wife, who had clung 
to him through long years of sorrow and privation. For a few 
moments there seemed to be an air of irresolution about him. 
Once St twice he made a movement to rise, but still hesitated. 
There was plainly, a strong conflict going on between shame and 
the power of an evil habit, and the clear convictions of right that 
were presenting themselves to his mind. At last he arose and 
went deliberately up to the secretary’s table, and subscribed his 
name to the pledge, How 'my heart glow'ed w’ith pleasure as I 
witnessed this act ! Involuntarily did my thoughts turn to his 
wife, whom I met occasionally on the street, the mere shadow of 
her former self. Once the happy centre of a gay and happy cir- 
cle — now, the lonely, neglected, sorrowing wife of a fallen drunk- 
ard ! How like the awakening from a horrible dream, I thought, 
must be her husband’s announcement, that he had freed himself 
from the one great evil, in which had been included all the rest 
that had cursed his own existence and hers ! And thus it was to 
her. But let me not anticipate. The story of her married life, 
which I am about to offer the reader, is one of touching interest ; 
yet involving scenes of strong and painful trial. How could it 
be otherwise, and she the wife of a drunkard ? A drunkard's 
wife ! What a world of misery is involved in those three 
words ! Who can look at them without a sensation of icy cold- 
ness about the heart? But let me pass on to my narrative. 

THE DRUNKARD’S WIFE. 

May your fond anticipations he more than realized, Grace,” 
said old Mr. Atherton, laying his hand affectionately upon th'e 
head of his beautiful child. “ Love your husband, and confide 
in him, for he is worthy of you. But love not your father the 
less.’^ 
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« How son I ever love you less, my dear father? ” Grace re- 
Tilled looldiiv up into his-faee with an expression of tendernoss. 

^ . 'l am sure "mu will not, Grace. I uttered but an idle word 
Still, in parting with you thus, I cannot feel otherwise than moved 
at the separation. I cannot but feel that, although you will love 

uie none the less, you will not think of me ™ ° 
to Ine for counsel and protection as you once did. Another 
claim, and justly too, to be your protector and counsellor, and to 
have first place in your affections. But I will not spea us, 
for I see that it pains you. I feel that it is wrong. 

And then followed a silence-painful in some slight degree yet 
full of sweet emotions, playing in affectionate reciproc.y from 

hpart to heart, in parent and child. 

To old Mr. Atherton, now well advanced in life, Grace was an 
only remaining child-the last of bis household treasures^ She 
had^been to him for years a gentle, spirit of love attending Inm on 
his way. Without her, he felt that 

With her, he had nothing more to desire. To yield her up then, 
to another was indeed a painful trial, notwithstanding he had the 
fullest confidence in him to whom he resigned his treasuie But 
it was resigning her-and there was the pang. And what was 
worse, she would remove with her husband, a young physician of 
fine talents and acquirements, from the city, to a small town some 

twenty miles distant.-- 

Doctor Harper, the husband of Grace, was a young man of 
pure and elevated pAnciples-snperior m every way to 
of those around him who were just "P"" f 

was this, and this alone, that at all reconciled old Mr. 
to the necessity of parting with his child. He conscious tot 
it was only a feeling of selfishness that opposed this separation 
that Grace must be, and would be happier with such a m^ 
lier husband, than as the companion of an old man, even g 

lie were her father. « 

“ I know you will be happy, Grace,” he said, as he gave 

farewell kiss, a few days after her marriage. “ Happier than I 
could make you. Go, then, and may heaven smile upon yon and 

'''under Lh flattering prospects opened the married life of Mrs. 
Harper. There were many who envied her lot many w lo .a 
looked upon the young, high-minded, talented physician, and 
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sighed for the place in his affections that was occupied by Grace 
Atherton. 

“ I have not attended a wedding for years, where the marriage- 
promise was so bright,” remarked one. 

, “Nor I,” was the response. “Doctor Harper is one of a 
thousand, and Grace is the sweetest girl of my acquaintance. 
Surely, no cloud can ever darken over them^” 

“ None are free from affliction and misfortune,” resumed the 
first speaker. “ But these can never weigh them to the earth, 
•for with her fond and innocent affections, united to his elevated 
principles, they have that within which wdll ever lift them above 
all external circumstances. Give to a married pair full confidence 
ill each other’s, affection and rectitude of principle, and no afflic- 
tion, no change of circumstancevS, can^ob them of internal peace. 
They will rise in calm and rational superiority above them.” 

“ That pure affection — that higli-toned principle, as you justly 
say, are here united, and must produce the happy results de- 
scribed,” was the reply. 

The first five years of their married life passed away as might 
be supposed, in calm tranquillity of mind. Three sweet children 
blessed their union, and entwined about their hearts new and 
stronger cords of loye. Let us introduce them to the reader 
more familiarly at tin? period. Doctor Harper’s practice, as a 
physician, had become quite large, extending to almost all the 
wealthier families of the place, and widening into a circle of 
nearly ten miles round. Compelled to answer professional calls 
at all hours of the night, and at all seasons of the year, he was 
of course much exposed, and often much fatigued. The hospi- 
tality of those days, tendered wine or brandy, with an ill-advised, 
but sincere spirit of kindness, to all male visitors ; but more es- 
pecially to the couhtry physician. The consequence was,' that 
whenever called beyond the precincts of the town, or at a late 
» hour, or in inclement weather, brandy or wine was uniformly 
offered to Doctor Harper, and as uniformly accepted. Its pres- 
ent effects W'ere always reviving after a long ride through the bit- 
ter cold of winter, or the intense heat of summer, or after hav- 
ing been aroused from sleep at midnight. Of danger, he did not, 
of course, dream. Then strong drink ^was not known as the 
seeming friend that woos. and delights until it has gained power 
and influence, when it unmasks itself, and proves the bitterest 
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and most subtle, enemy that man has to contend with. He loot- 

ed upon it as a good, and used it as such. ^ 

It was a very cold morning in the winter of 18-, that doctor 
Harper received a hurried call to go five miles into the co^ 

The snow was deep, and the wind hlew^un chilly, gusts from th 

Ma^yon really go so far this hitter morning?” G^e 
with a look of tender concern, as his sleigh came aiound to the 
door, and he began to prepare himself for his visit. 

oYes, dear. A physician’s duties, you know, cannot be 
evaded. Others may put off until to-mofrow, hut we dare not. 

<i True, true. But I feel troubled, I cannot ^ 

think of ;our going so far, and the air so intensely cold. You 

h™ Kof iin j™ b. homs 1 ” tte -ife Vbc » P»^- 

« Not before evening, I think,” was the rep y. 

It will not take you all that time to attend to this call. 

No ; but I have two or three others to make out of to™, 

and shall cross over the 

shall bd safely home towards evening. ^Veedif” 
good strong glass of brandy and water.^ I shall , 

There were no doubts or misgivings in the heal of J"" » 
wife, as she poured out a large portion of strong « ^ ^y; 
and handed it to her husband, who drank it off at sm,, 

‘’'“to done, he kissed her again, and then jumping into his 
sleigh, dashed off merrily, and was soon out of sight. 

In spite of every effort to shake it off, Mrs. Harper felt unei^y 
through the whole day, and that uneasiness was conne^ -th 
her husband. But her fears were ■ all undefined. She k-m" " 
no danger that beset his path. The coldness c he day she ^ 
satisfiel as she pondered that reason, was not the true can ^ 
Cor she knew that he was well protected, and was, moreover, ac- 

customed to such exposure- ^ . 

^ Meanwhile, the Doctor proceeded on his journey, and was at 

the house of his patient withinvan hour after he leit horn . 
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We are really indebted for your prompt visit, Doctor,” said 
the, gentleman who had sent for him, meeting him at the door, 
and grasping his hand warmly as he entered. “ Come in . come 
in ' it is a very cold morning, and you must he chilled through . 
Here, give, me your cloak! Now take a good stiff'glass of 
brandy, and then draw up to the fire and warm yourself.” 

The glass of brandy was poured out, and a -large draught 
taken. And then the doctor warmed and composed himself 
before seeing his patient. The case was a critical one, requiring 
calm investigation and great skill. How far Doctor Harper was 
able to give both of these, after drinking so much brandy wiijjim 
an hour, we are not able to say. Perhaps it was not more, than 
he could bear. Be that as it may, he spent one hour at the bed- 
side of his patient, and then, aft^r .another fortifying glass, 
departed. The patient died that night. 

He proceeded across the country about eight miles, to pay 
another visit. Here wine was set out for him, and he drank of 
it freely. This second patient disposed of, he drank again, and 
then took another circuit. Thu^ he continued until late in the 
afternoon, when, after having visited some four or five families, 
he turned homeward. . At each house he drank as a matter of 
course. First, because liquor was placed before him, and he was 
expected to drink itj and second, because he felt inclined to 
drink, and believed that it would do him good. 

As evening approached, Mrs, Harper felt her strange, unac- 
countable concern, increasing. At last the well-known sound of 
his sleigh-bells met her ear, and her heart bounded within her 
bosom as she sprung to the window, delighted at her husband s 

safe return. , • . n , • i, 

“ O I am so glad you have come back,” she said, laying her 

hand upon bis arm as he entered. “ I have felt all day long a 
strange uneasiness that I cannot account for— a concern for you. 
But you are safe home at last, and I have had all my foolish fears 

for nothing.” ' , n » n 

“You are a foolish girl sometimes, you know, Hrace, ho 

replied, stooping down and kissing her, with a rude familiar fpnd- 
ness, so unlike him,, that Mr^. Harper looked up at him with au 
earnest yet doubting glance, while her heart sunk in her bosom, 
she knew not v^y. At that moment, his breath came strongly 
in her face. Almost every day she had perceived about him the 
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fumes of liquor, but this had caus^’ber n^o- alarm She W 

that he, like others, was in the habit of drinking moc 

felt not the slightest apprehension m consequenc . » 

fjl. so A - disgusting in the odor h. 

• she turnfed her head away with a s.cken.ng sensation at .the s^e 
time that she painfully realised the conviction 
tially intoxicated ! He-the' I.ushand she so loved and honmed 
Mrs. Harper did not, for she could not, return his caresses . but 
shrunk awa^nd busied herself about something that drew her 
tThim. 0, how wretched she felt ! Not under the idea tha 
her husband would become an abandoned drunkard-tlmt feai u 
thlvht did not cross her mihd-bnt because he had suffered the 
strong clear light of his reason to become dimmed-because ^ 
had lllen from his noble, manly character, and become degraM 
in intellect below the meanest of his kind. She felt that she 
could no longer regard him with the unalloyed pnde and admira- 
i\:hich had ever made him seem to her, unlike other men, 

above every human weakness or folly. a i ♦ oil 

Duriim the supper hour he talked almost incessantly; bu tall 

5 " « •' r €:t; 

tions The evening meal had always been to rs. arp 

foibles or assume a superior air, and give out his sentiments die, 
tatorially ; but in a kind familiar strain discoursed °f 
thinvs If morals and manners, in a way so pleasing that Mrs. 
Har;e^ was never more delighted than when thus listening to 

'■‘But how was all this changed on the evening to which wo 
have lust alluded! Instead of the simple and clear enunciation 
f \ truth or the forcible illustration of a sentiment; or some 
i^rdescriplion! he: husband spoke and acted like an insane 
mam Not a sentence could he utter coherently ; nor think npon 
the same theme for more than a few moments > 

how pained was the ear and oppressed . the heart of his w . 

almost impossible for her to believe that he who thus. 

apoke was her husband I 
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For a time she almost seemed powerless ,• but thoughts of duty 
began to pass through her mind, and these roused her up. 

He must not be seen thus,” she said. “ He must hot go out 
again to-night.” 

“ Come,” she said to him, as he rose from the supper-table, 
laying at the same time her hand upon his arm, and speaking in 
a tone of affectionate persuasion, “ Come, Doctor, you are vOry 
much fatigued; hadn’t you better go to bed and get a good 
night’s sleep ? ” 

“ Go to bed ! Oh no,- Grace, not now,” he replied, positively. 
“ What could have put that into your head ? lam not fatigued 
—I never felt so fresh in my life. And, besides, have you for- 
gotten that we promised to spend this evening with Mr. and Mrs. 
Mabury ? There is to be company there, you know.” 

To this, poor Grace did not know what to reply. She could 
not say that she was indisposed, and therefore must stay at home, 
nor that she would not go. And as to telling her husband the 
true reason why she did not, of all things, wish to pay a visit to 
any one on that evening, that was out of the question. She 
merely said t 

“ I do not feel like going out to-night.” 

“ Yes, but we must go. It would never do to stay away from. 
Mr. Mabiiry’s,” her husband replied. 

With a sinking heart, Mrs. Harper prepared herself to go out. 
She felt more like one going to a funeral, than to a pleasant par- 
ty. But there was no escape. There was no form of argument 
-in her power to use, that would have prevented her husband from 
doing as he wished. 

It seemed to Mrs. Harper that the culprit awaiting his sentence 
could not feel worse than she diil, as she paused with her husband 
at the door of Mr. Mabury’s beautiful dvvelltng. That gentle- 
man was one of the wealthiest, most influential and intelligent 
men of the town. Dr, Harper had always been one of his favor- 
ites, and lie liad always takehc great pains to forward his interests. 
He was also a man of great firmness of character, and consisten- 
cy of principle. Gf all otliers, it was his house, into his presence, 
that Mrs. Harper most dreaded her husband to appear in his de- 
based corfdition. But there was no remedy. 

The rooms into which they entered, contained a select com- 
pany, met for pleasant, social and intellectual intercourse. 
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Good evening, Doctor I ” said Mr. Mabury, as they came 
in, extending his hand tat the same time with a frank cordiality — 

“ I am very glad you have come. We were just discussing a 
point upon w'hicdi your clear views on nearly all subjects will no 
doubt assist us.” 

And then, after one or two introductions took place, and a few 
formalities passed, Mr. Mabury proceeded to state the subject 
that had formed the theme of discussion to which he had alluded, 
while the Doctor listened with an effort to fix his attention to the 
different positions advanced. After Mr. Mabury had concluded, 
he proceeded very promptly, and at great length, to give his 
views.. They w’ere, of course, confused and incoherent; declar- 
ing to every one who heard him, that Doctor Harper was intoxi- 
cated ! To the whole of his rambling arguments, his wife listened 
with feelings that few, if any, can imagine. ’ On its conclusion, 
there was a deep, oppressive, and painful silence, the reason of 
which was too apparent fo Mrs, Harper. No one attempted to 
reply, and the subject was at once dropped by the company. But 
this did not prevent Doctor Harper from further exposing himself. 
Talk he would, and talk he did, on all subjects. The consequence 
was, that, to every one the whole pleasure of the evening was 
lost, and the company retired at an unusually early hour, by a 
kind of common consent. All this Mrs. Harper saw— all this she 
felt. There was one thing Mr* Mabury did ; . or, rather, that he ^ 
omitted to do, which may be worth mentioning as a hint to those 
who have not yet seen reason for abandoning altogether the use 
of liquors as an ordinary drink. Although a friend, much less a 
party of friends^ never visited his house withput being offered 
■wine or brandy, yet that evening he denied all for the sake of 
one. He would not put the cup to ^Harper’s lips, nor^ by pre-, 
renting it to others, tempt him again to touch it. 

Before Doctor Harper and his wife reached home, he was a 
good deal sobered, and less inclined to talk. He '«^as evidently 
becoming conscious of his condition— and conscious that he had 
degraded himself. Silent and thoughtful did he retire to his bed, 
where sleep soon locked up his senses. But to the eyelids of the 
distressed wife, the “ sweet restorer” brought not, for hours, the 
calm, refreshing slumber that had for years been her nightly vis- 
itant. In vain did she strive to sink away into forgetfulness. 
That evening had been too full of strange, unlooked for inci- 
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dents, and she could not banish them from her mind. But at 
length, as the night waned, overwearied nature gave way, and 
she sunk into a troubled slumber, full of startling dreams. 

It was long after daylight when she awoke from these, feeling 
weary and unrefreshed. Her husband had already risen and left 
the chamber. She soon followed, and found him in the break- 
fast room, reading. He did not look up as she entered, nor 
make any remark — he was evidently conscious, in some degree, 
of his condition during the previous evening. The morning meal 
passed with only a few general, constrained observations. Alas ! 
how different from the usual conversational intercourse at the 
table, which had always been entered into so freely by Doctor 
Harper. 

Here, then, were the first fruits of conscious degradation. 
The husband felt humbled in the presence of his own wife, and 
could not look her in the face wit^ his usual calm, affectionate 
composure, nor speak to her so freely as he had been wont to do. 
Then came days of reserve, 0^ how painful to each I but exqui- 
sitely so to Mrs. Harper, for in that reserve were involved, in 
spite of all her efforts to overcome the feeling, diminished reject 
for, and confidence in, her husband. The being who had, in her 
eyes, seemed almost perfect, had fallen, and never again, she felt, 
could she look upon him, no matter how tenderly she might love 
him, as she had once looked. 

At last this reserve, so painful to each, gradually wore off, 
and, externally, everything presented its usual aspect. But 
there were doubts and fears, and tremblings in the heart of the 
wife. Every time she saw her husband use wine or brandy, or 
any other intoxicating drink, she felt troubled. Formerly, she 
had sometimes taken wine with him at the dinner table, but now 
she always refused. This he felt as a tacit rebuke, and, as he 
had no idea of giving up its use entirely, but only to drink less 
freely, it annoyed him. Several times he was on the eve of men- 
tioning tlje subject, but as he was conscious that he felt irritated, 
and would betray that irritation if he spoke, he remained silent. 
But, one day, after having drank rather freely during the morn- 
ing, he said, as he handed the wine to Mrs. Harper, at the table, 
• “ Come, Grace, you must take a glass of wine with me.” 

“Really, you will have to excuse me^,'dear,” she replied, try- 
ing to smile, with a pleasant, indifferent air; “I don’t think I 
feel well after taking wine.” 
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A little wine at dinner aids diges- 

. »0, tut is all nonsense. Al ttlewme 
tion. So come, let me fill » glie said, more firmly. 

.c I have made up my mind not to drink y 

“rLd'wJiS P-y?” f ^ 

louder than usual,, a'oes me any good,” Mrs. 

“ Because, dear, I do n 1 e. 

dinner will do you good.’ „sea it 

“IS" r; 

as if it would strangle her, as ‘ ‘ ^ ^ wounded his wife by 

feelings. obscured by drink, this consciousness 

Had his mind not, been . restore her peace. 

^ould have produced an never have' 

Indeed had, not such his own mind, she had 

violated it. But now, so i single instance of 

wantonly injured Imn by a ^ ^ very peculiar nature, 

over-indulgence, under circums ^ ^ ^ should 

This he might have borne he- could not 

act tlius, seemed so unknd, = moody silence, 

tolerate it. He -therefore sat, dunng h m al, m y 

At night, he came home, ^ -ore 
liquor. He had ^^0" bvo°dmg.U aiimer table, and the 

which had thrown a clou incensed at his wde. 

more he thought of -“™,ftuh 

,« To think,” he sa,d to > q ^ere just on the 

she should attempt such a thing wi insufferable ! ” 

eve of becoming a common < lunta influence of 

With such feelings, and st.ll more under 


V- 
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liquor, as has just been said, did Doctor Harper return home that 
evening. During the few hours which had passed since he went 
out, it seemed to his wife that she had endured a^ifetime of 
misery. Like the sudden bursting of a fearful storm from a 
summer sky, the affliction, all unpreluded, had fallen upon her. 
A few weeks before, and all above and around was to her beauty 
and ITrightness. Now, everything was obscured, and dark, and 
foreboding. 

With such feelings, did Mrs. Harper await anxiously the re- 
turn 'of her husband. One glance at his face was sufficient to 
tell her, what his first word confirmed, that he was intoxicated. 
How her spirit shrunk within her as this painful truth became 
evident ! The loving heart will hope even under the most un- 
promising circumstances. All ' through the afternoon, Mrs. 
Harper had cherished a belief, feeble though it was, that her hus-' 
band would return Home at night in a more rational state of 
mind. But this hope was at once dashed to the ground on his 
entrance. Her eager, inquiring look, the peculiar expression of. 
her countenance, and the instant change that passed over it, at- 
tracted his attention, and, of course, irritated him. 

“What do you mean by looking at me in that way?” he 
asked, in an angry tone of voice. 

His Wife did not reply, but turned away quickly, to hide her 
feelings, and left the room. They did not meet again until tea' 
was announced. Then she appeared with a pale, distressed face, 
and eyes red and swollen. He observed her closely, but made no 
remark, until towards the close of the meal, when he said,, 
abruptly — 

“ I am going to call on Mr. Mabury to-night, and wish you to 
go with me.” 

Don’t let us go there to-nigHt, Doctor,” Mrs. Harper in- 
stantly responded. 

“ And why not, pray ? 

“ I do not wish to go out to-night,” she said evasively. 

O, yes, that is always the way !” her husband replied in a 
pettish tone, “ you never care about going anywhere when I wish 
to pay a social visit.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, you do me wrong ! ” Mrs. Harper said, ear- 
nestly, the tears coming to her eyes. “ You know, dear, that I 
am always ready to go with you anywhere ; and I would go to- 
night with you most cheerfully, only — ” 
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. But her heart failed her-ehe could not finish the — 

“ Only tvhat ? Speak out plainly, madam I he said drawl g 
himsdfupT and looLg steadily and steoily at her, for he half 
imagined the reason she was about to give, 

B^nt Mrs. Harper did not reply. , „ 

“ Why do n’t you speak out, madam . oay 

Stm the wife was sfct. and less inclined than ever to utter 

reason, mato.^Sp^^^ “ ,eply, 

cannot conceal from myself, much as I d^ra to do 
ao, the fact that you are not in a condition to go into company. 

“ And pray why not, madam ? ^ i ,» 

“ Because you have been drinking too much. 

»0 ves of course! I knew that was the reason. My wife 
fcas confe to h^ve sharper eyes than other people, and can discover 
herhn”Lnd .to be intomcated where others can see no indica- 

“ You asked my reason fop objecting to your going 
burr’s to night,” Mrs. Harper replied, still m a ca m voice, and 

”S m“ ‘ST. w.i a... -I* U-. -i- 

„f "a h.. J.d, u. I* a- '"”?* 

away with an irritated air. ^ ^ 

“ Are you going with me, or not . Say y , 

a few minutes after, in a stern voice, looking his w& full m the 

face. 
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“ If you wish me to go with you, I will go, of course,” was 
the reply. “ But I cannot feel that I would be doing right to 
you, without using every reason in my power to induce you to 
stay away. Had you seen the effect of your appearance and con- 
dition on Mr. Mabury and his company, as I saw, on the evening 
of your last, visit, you would not dream of going to-night. Every 
one’s enjoyment was marred, and I felt as if I would gladly have 
shrunk into nothingness. Do not, then, expose yourself again, 
nor throw upon your wife, who loves ypu, a burden so hard to 
bear ! If all this seems strange to you, think why it is that Mr. 
Mabury sent for Doctor Elwell last week, to attend his little 
girl. There must be some good reason why he did not call you 


This brought Doctor Harper to his feet with a look of surprise, 
concern, and mortification on his countenance. 

“ You are trifling with me, Grace ! ” he said, in a voice which 
showed that the last remark of bis wife, had, in part, sobered 
him. 

“ I am not, Doctor. I would have menticmed this before, hut 
could not find the heart to do so. Last week his little girl was 
taken down with scarlet fever, and Doctor Elwell was imme- 
diately sent for, and has been in attendance ever since. She has 
been very ill, but is now considered out of danger. Can you im- 
agine any reason for this withdrawal of the implicit' confidence 
heretofore placed in you by Mr. Mabury ? ” 

Doctor Harper did not reply hut commenced pacing the room 
backwards and forwards, with hasty steps. 

I have performed a painful duty — how painful, no heart but 
mine can ever know — and now my lips must be sealed in silence. 
It is a dangerous and doubtful position, that, in which a wife be- 
comes the censor of the husband!” Mrs. Harper said as she 
entered her chamber, and threw herself, in tears, upon the bed. 

For hours, Doctor Harper continued to pace the floor, every 
moment becoming more and more-sobered, and more and more; 
painfully conscious of his true position.^,,.; 

“ I am disgraced ! miserably dis^achd I ” he said, as he paused 
at last, and sunk into a chair, where he sat, still in painful 
thought, for a long time. 

"When he at last retired, towards midnight, to his chamber, ha 
found his wife lying across the bed in a deep slumber. 


■ . . ' Is 
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head. As he stood, fot some .momepts ' 

y- 

and he ' replied, quickly, with _emotion 

. iLi^w, le:;:: tS Ld h,t,et thi p^t. ^ . yet fm. 

of happiness and hope.” the first . open breach ; and 

Thns were they of eonfidence to the 

there came days, and 'wec^s, „ „.hich her husband had 

cLs:;thS.f :■' 

hushand-s stainless -putatmn, and m tlm ^ 

dence which had been p ace m ’ into company, and 

dence and support woun b ^ Jd^ attention, and to respect 

moment he IS called upo p , ^ ^nder the infiu- 

r;::^eptions ohscured. Olhe r^ is 

‘”^::^se rS" Mahury had changed his physician, 

and the reason of it, could not long remain - ^ 

A few friends followed his example, and, as the 

1 r^tV,prci noted in like manner; so that at 

change became known, other c nearly every 

the end of six months, Doctor Harper had lost nearly y 

important family in the town of- 
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Conscious of the reason of this, and deeply mortified at it, he 
yet did not resolve utterly to abandon the fatal cup that had 
wrought him snch deep injury, but continued to use it, as he 

thoulit, .in moderation. Many weeks had "“t 
Mrs.^Harper’s eyes were opened to the sad truth that hei us- 
hand was again coming more and more under the influence of 

^Tefore six months had passed away, Doetor Harper often went 
to bed stupid from drink. It need not he told how wretched this 
made his wife; more especially as he became gloomy morose, 
arbitrary and fault-flnding. How sad the change which a single 
year had made !. Tlwelye months before, there was not a kinder 
husband nor a happier wife to be found. Now, but few words of 
pleasant intercourse passed between them— and there was to 
often positive unkind treatment on the part of Harper. 
many others, when drunk, he was n devil, and seemed to , take 
a cruel delight in tormenting those whom he most loved ^hen in 
his right mind. '?he consequence was, that his children began to 
have a perception of his condition, and would shrink away from 
him whoever he had been drinking— while his wife ever trem- 
bled when she looked for his return. 


Of all this, old Mr. Atherton, the father of Mrs. Harper, 
knew nothing. Indeed, it was the work of a single year, and 
there had been no opportunity for his detecting it by observation. 
Of course his daughter dreamed not oS communicating, but 

souffht rather to. conceal it. , , , 

-Once a year, since their marriage, had Mr. Atherton spent 
with them a short time in summer, when he sought recreation 
from the cares of business, to which he still continued to devote 
himself. A few weeks before he was expected, Mrs. Harpers 
fourth child had been horn, and she was sitting with 'n ““ 
arms, one evening about twilight, when the stage stopped at the 
doon In a few moments after she was clasped m the arms of her 

father. t . « 

« How much I have wanted to see this sweet little stranger,^ 

he said, after they were seated, bending over the babe that lay on 

its mother's bosom, and kissing it fondly! “ 

How perfect a miniature image she is of yourself, Grace. nc 
as he said so, he locked into his daughter’s face long and atten- 
tively. 

10 
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„ .. How pale and tHn you look, my child,” he said, after re- 

of “r was full to overflowing, and iUia^ 

been with an effort that she had kept the tears from gushing forA 
fL her eyes. His remark completed the overthrow of her self- 

. You have not keen used to r. 

w sick, 

■ smile, after the agitation of her mind had subsided a little, 

*”nWhlre1fthr]Docto“r? and the children?” he asked, sav- 
ingly satisfied with her answer, although he felt misgivings that 

"Thrcolfor has not come home yet. He was called ^ 
the country this afternoon, and may not he hack until towards 
nine or ten Vclook. The children have just been put to bed ; but 
I will send for them all to come down. They must see giandpa 

”No'l I will go and see them,” ho said, rising and going 
up into’the chamber, where he spent half an hour with his dej 
“itt le pets, delighting and delighted. Tea being then — 
he kissed each innoint face, and bade them a tender §00^^^^ 

The Doctor had not yet arrived, and he 

alone with his daughter, into whose face he could not he'P l»*ng 
earnestly every now and then. In its expression there was to 

. him, something new, and strange, and 

sent a chill to his heart. He did not again allude to it, i^ 
<iffect was evident in a slight degree of embarrassment which he 
felt, and perceived a like embarrassment in the manner of G a,o 

They Imd finished their meal, but were st.ll sitting at the table, 
engaged in conversation, when Mrs. Harper turned slightly ^ 
wards the back window of the room in a listening attitude, whde 
her face grew paler, and a look of alarm passed over it. 

“ What is the matter, Grace ? ” her father aske ; 

“ Nothing,” she replied, with an effort to smile ; I amn little 

nervous s'ince I was sick, and am startled at every 

The con-versation was renewed, but interrupted again, 

minutes, by the same look of alarm. Atberton said, 

“ Tell me, Grace, what it is you fear . 

half rising from bis cbair. 
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“ 0, notbing, father ! I am foolish sometimes; but I cannof 
help it. I did n’t use to be such a coward.” 

Mr. Atherton was puzzled. Grace hardly seemed like hisiown 
child. Once so cheerful, and frank ; now starting at an imagin- 
ary sound, for he heard nothing ; tearful, and studious to conceal 
the cause of her agitationv 

But a brief period passed, when Grace exhibited the same in- 
dications of alarm, and this time her father distinctly heard a 
movement in the yard. He rose instantly to his feet, and said: 
*‘'Tell me, Grace, what it,is you fear, that I may know how to 
protect you. Speak out plainly, my child. ‘ This mystery is all 
as strange as it is painful to me.” 

The Doctor — ” but she could say no more. 

*■* What of him, Grace ? 

But she uttered not another word. 

The old man then took a- light, and opening the door that led 
into the yard, w'ent out, unrestrained by Mrs. Harper. As he 
held the candle over his head, the first object that met his eye 
w’as the figure of a man standing near the window,; supporting 
himself against the fence that enclosed the yard. 

“Why, Doctor! what is the matter? ” he said, going up and 
laying his hand upon his son-in-law, whom he instantly recog- 
nized. * 

A drunken exclamation instantly unravelled the mystery of 
the whole evening! How the old man’s heart did bound, and 
throb, and flutter in his bosom ! For a moment his brain reeled, 
and he felt as if he would fall to the earth. Then recovering him- 
self, he laid firmly hold of Harper’s arm, and led him into the 
house, where he sank down upon a sofa, and was in a few minutes 
fast asleep. ' 

Who can truly , describe the heart-searching misery which was 
endured by Mr. Atherton and his daughter in that fearful mo- 
ment when all was thus revealed ! When the father became con- 
scious of how bitter a cup had been placed to the lips of his 
child — and conscious of the hopelessness of her condition. For a 
long time no word was spoken by either. Grace came and sat 
down by his side, and leaned her head upon his bosom, while he 
drew his arm around her and supported her half reclining body. 
Thus they sat for nearly half an hour, the deep silence of the 
room broken only by the oppressive breathing of the drunken ^ 
man. At length Mr. Atherton said, in a Half whisper: 
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“ Grace, how long has this been so? 

“ Only a few months,” was the reply. 

» Nr/ong^ hardly ever so bad as this. Not once in a 

month.” V 

“ Have you ever spoken^ to him about it . > 

“ Yes : but he cannot be’ar it.” 

“Is he unkind to you?” 

i • rr>ooa T am vour father, and care for 

“Do not deceive me, Grace. 1 am y ^ 

““d yoV::«rte hi. co»e to yout tooo> to-night. 

But ho cannot he prevented, father,” ahe said, after a 
brief hesitation. 

« Why would you rather not have him _ 

*< I don’t know that I care much about It, father, y g 

wife said, after another pause. 

to have him come into your room to-mght . 

“ Not on my own account, father. 

“ Then on whose account ? ’ 

“My babe’s.” 

» Why on her’s? ” ^ IMe 

“ Because he is not himself, you Kn 

rough sometimes. rrnre ” Mr. Ath- 

-Be shall not enter your chamber to-night, Grace, Mr 

erton said, in a positive tone ^ . „ 

“Do not be harsh with him, father, tie wiu 

"""It fear of that, my child. And now do you go to 

n;:r ^ 
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Meanwhile, old Mr. Atherton seated himself in a large chair in 
the adjoining room to that in which Doctor Harper lay asleep, to 
await the results When he awoke, be it early or late, it was his 
fixed resolution to prevent him from entering his wife’s chamber, 
at any and all hazards. Though well advanced in years, ho was 
yet in the vigor of a green old age, and nerved by his"^ love for 
his injured' child, he felt ready to brave anything that might 
oppose his duty to her. 

It was nearly twelve o’clock, when a movement in the next 
room indicated that the Doctor was awake. Mr. Atherton was 
on his feet in a moment, and met - him at the door as he came out 
into the passage. 

“Doctor,” he said, laying his hand upon his arm, “I am 
sorry to find you in this condition.” 

“ What condition do you mean ? ” he asked, in an offended 
tone. 

“ Partially intoxicated ; ” was the calm, distinct aiigwer. 

“ Do you come here to insult me in my own house, Mr. Ath- 
erton ? I thought better things of you, sir.” 

“You are not yourself yet, Doctor,” the old man said in re- 
ply. “ Come back into the parlor, and lie down again on the 
sofa.” 

“ No, I am going up to bed.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ In my own chamber, of course. Where else did you sup- 
pose?” 

“Any where else but there. You are not fit to go into your 
wife’s chamber, and she with an infant only a few weeks old.” 

“ And pray, sir, why am I not fit ? ” 

“ Because, as I have just said, you are intoxicated.” 

“ If any one but you were to say that, I would strike him to 
.my feet,” he said, his eyes flashing as he spoke. 

“ Such an‘ act would not alter your present condition. It 
would make you none the less under the influence of liquor,” 
was Mr. Atherton’s^ calm reply. 

For a few mimites, the Doctor regarded the old man with a 
look as fixed and stern as it was possible for him to give, and 
then turned and made a movement to ascend the stairs. But 
Mr. Atherton’s mind was made up as to his course of conduct^} ' 
and he instantly laid his hand, with a firm grasp, upon the arm 
of his son-in-law, and held him back. 
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“ You cannot go to your wife’s chamber to-night, Doctor^ he 

« But I will go ! ” was the angry, positwe reply. ^ 

“ Not while I possess the smallest power of resistanee M . 

Atherton said, still holding his arm tightly. , 

For a moment or two the drunken man hesitated, and Ae 
turned and went into the parlor again t^ere he th'™" 
upon a sofa. Mr. Atherton re-entered the adjo.njng “ 

seated himself in a large, stuffed rocking-chair. Nearly an ^r 
passed in profound silence, and Mr. Atherton was about falling 
Lay into sleep, when a slight noise attracted 

lookfng towards the door, he saw the Doctor stealthily glidmg up 

^Wta Mrs. Harper retired, with her babe, to her chamber, it 
was under the influence of many contending and ^ 

tions. For the first time, her father had learned the sad fall „ 
away of hef husband-that husband whom she had so an 

honLd for his deep affection for her, and for his ^'g^ 
and moral worth. And in learning it he had found himself ca - 
ed upon to act as her protector against him who had F°^b^ 
fore God and man to love and protect and cherish her 
times. She thought of this, and then of the consequences that 
might ensue, if her father should be called upon to »PP^ 
trance to her chamber-he, far advanced in years 

hand in the vigor of -early manhood.-And ‘rembledat the 

thought. Sometimes she would resolve to go down f 
urge her father not to attempt any opposition to his «®hos-but 
when she thought of her helpless babe that Jay uestlingm her 

bosom, she hesitated. Ee was a little rwtgh sometmes. 

For a long time she lay awake, her mind paraed 
but at length she sunk into sleep. From this she was startled by 

* if;::‘omL'::nter here,” she beard her father say, in a mild, 

’’“llHrL' wLs chamber, and I milj. enter. There is not a 
man on earth who shall prevent me,” her hnsband replied, 

angrily. _ 

“ You cannot go in, Doctor. 

“ Stand aside, sir ! ” .p « t> 

« Why will you seek thus to disturb your wife? Remember 
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that it is now midnight, and she asleep with her infant. You art? 
in no condition to enter her chamber. Go into this room, an^ 
pass the night— it will be better for you, and better for her.” 

“ Stand aside, I say ! ” laying his hand, at the same time, upon 
the shoulder of Mr. Atherton. 

“ It is useless for you to persist, Doctor,” the old man said, his 
manner becoming still more positive ; » you shall not enter this 
room to-night,, unless it be over my body! My child is there, 
and since you have forfeited all claim to be her protector, I will 
resume my former right.” 

. Stand aside, I say '! ” 

Not while I have life.” 

-For more than a minute did Doctor Harper confront the dd 
man, looking him all the while sternly in the face ; hut Mr. Ath- 
erton’s eye blanched not, nor did his purpose waver for a moment. 
This was felt by the half-sobered man whose purpose he was op- 
posing. , 

« You will repent this,” he said, turning suddenly away, ana 

entering an adjoining chamber, where he threw himself upon a 

bed, and was soon fast asleep. ’ ^ v • ' 

To convey an idea' of what Mrs. Harper supred during that 
brief, but, to her, frightful interview, is impossible. At one mo- 
ment she was ready to throw open the door, and thus end the 
contest, and even once went so far as to rise and lay her hand 
upon the lock. But she hesitated, and in an agony of fear stood 
listening to the stern, angry words of her husband and father, 
expecting every moment to hear the awful sounds of -violence. 
But she was spared that severest trial. Doctor Harper was not 
so far lost to all consciousness of right, as to have any idea of 
offering personal violence to Mr. Atherton. When he found that 
the old man resolved to maintain his position at all hazards, he 
gave up the contest. 

It would be hard to tell who felt worst on the next morning— 
or who dreaded most to meet the others at the breakfast table. 
Doctor Harper was, in a good degree, conscious of what had oc- 
curred during the evening and part of the night; although, nothr 
ing was distinct to his mind. But enough could be remembered 
to make him aware that he had acted to the eyes of Mr. Ather- 
ton a most astonishing part — and one that made him feel the 
deepest shame and self-condemnation. His pride, however pre- 
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vented his exhibiting this, and when his father-in-law came down, 
he met him with , the freedom and frank welcoming that he had 
ever given him at his annnal visit. Mrs. Harper came down soon 
after and with an effort at cheerfulness took her position at the 
table’ But her thin, pale face, and look of suffering that she 
could not conceal, recalled, too vividly, the painful events of the 
night previous. The conversation that was going on between her 
husband and father became.embarrassed, and continued only with 
an effort on either side, during the meal that was briefly conclu- 

When Mrs. Harper retired from the table, the two men went 
into the parlor, where Mr. Atherton at once, and distinctly, al- 
luded to tlie condition in which he had so unexpectedly found 
Doctor Harper, As the fault could neither be concealed nor jus- 
tified, it was, at once, acknowledged, with a promise to renounce 
entirely all use of ardent spirits. Then followed a full confession 
to Mr. Atherton of his trials and struggles, and previous resolu- 
tions of reformation, in regard to the habit that was fast 
his peace and prospects. To this Mr, Atherton replied with the 
best advice, and strongest admonition that he could give, ihe 
deep shame and penitence of his son-in-law gave him hope; and 
a sojourn with him for three weeks, during which no man was 
ever more perfectly sober, confirmed that hope, and made him 
feel, that in returning home, he might do so, without feeling my 
great degree of uneasiness for his daughter and her family. Be- 
fore parting with Grace, he conjured her, in the strongest terms, 
to let him know, immediately, should her husband relapse into 

his former habits, which she promised to do.- 

Scarcely two weeks had passed since her fathers retura to 
Baltimore, before Grace became conscious that her husband was 
again indulging himself. Often, when he came home at night, 
he would be stupid; and, so soon as he retired to fall mto a 
heavy sleep, and oppress the air of their chamber with the fetid 
odor of his breath. Six months had hardly rolled around, before 
he had so given himself up to drink, that every night he would 
come home. so under its influence as to be either insensible, or ar- 
bitrary and ill-natured. The consequences to his profesional 
standing may readily he supposed. Family after family withdrew 
* their confidence; and the loss of two or three important cases, 
through inattention, and inability from drink, to properly under- 
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stand and administer to them, completed his downfall as a physi- 
cian in the town of . It is true, that he w^as frequently 

called upon to administer, but not in any families that he cared 
to retain, nor that were at all desirable to a physician. 

The effect of all this was to drive him more frequently to the 
tavern, where he was now to be found oftener than in his office, 
or engaged in professional business. Of all this Mr. Atherton 
was profoundly ignorant. Notwithstanding the promise of 
Grace, she could not bring herself to communicate to her father 
intelligence of the dreadful change that had so rapidly followed 
his return to the city. She was sure that he would require her 
to come home with her children, and abandon her husband, and 
this she was not prepared to do. It was for this reason that she 
kept from him what she had faithfully promised to communicate. 

The gradually diminishing income of Doctor Harper made it 
necessary that there should be a corresponding reduction of ex- 
penses. ■ This his wife saw, and proposed that they should give 
up the house in which they lived, one of the handsomest in the 
town, and remove to a pleasant little cottage on the suburbs, then 
vacant. This was agreed to, and, in due time, they took posses- 
sion of their new and humbler home. This was a relief to the 
mind of Mrs. Harper, for now ste could Shrink from observation, 
and hide herself aw'ay from the curious eyes of those whose pity, 
no matter how sincere, pained and oppressed her. 

As has been intimated, that mortification at the condition of 
her husband, reduced circumstances, and, worse than all, dimin- 
ished respect and regard for the man m whose affection had been 
garnered up all her hopes and happiness, were not all the evils to 
which she had become subjected. Like too iftany others, drunk- 
enness did not only make Doctor Harper neglectful of his wife 
and children, but it made him cruel. It not only debased him to 
the mere selfish and sensual condition of the brute, but made a 
devil of him. From one of the tenderest and most affectionate 
of husbands, he had become irritable, jealous, and fault-finding j 
and when insane, from intoxication, his wife often suffered from, 
physical abuse. His children had learned to fear him, and his 
wife to tremble at his coming. 

The cottage in which they now lived, stood just on the suburbs 
of the town, and was removed to some distance from every other 
dwelling. Grace often felt very lonely as she sat, 'night after 
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night, sometimes 'until twelve, and sometimes until one o’clock, 
waiting for the return- of her husband, who now spent every eve- 
ning at the tavern, having, with a strange infatuation, almost to- 
tally abandoned himself. Sometimes, she would sit, trembling, 
hour after hour, a prej? to vague fears; and, at other times, 
shrink amid the war and strife of the elements. Naturally 
timid and fearful, in this lonely, and, it seemed to her, exposed 
condition, she suffered most intensely. A movement .without, 
that she could not account for, or a slight sound within, breaking 
in upon the oppressive stillness that surrounded her„as she sat, 
often with her babe in her arms, waiting for her husband s re- 
turn, would startle every nerve, and almost paralyze her with 
strange and uncertain terrors. In vain did she strive to over- 
come these fears. She could not throw them off— she could not 
grow familiar with her new condition. 

One night in the summer of the year after her father, who -was 
still ignorant of her husband’s relapse, bad visited them, Mrs. 

' Harper observed that a heavy storm was gathering about the ho- 
rizon. The last few days had been very sultry, and she felt sure 
that this storm would be accompanied with intense lightning and 
thunder. 

» Do not go out to-night, Doctor,” she said, laying her hand 
' upon his arm, as he went towards the door with his hat on, after 
rising from the tea-table ; “ we are going -to have a heavy storm, 
and you^know how much afraid I am of lightning.” 

“ Do you think it will hurt you any quicker because I am 
away ? ” he replied, in a half-contemptuous tone. 

« N’o — ^but, then, it is so lonely here. I cannot help it — but I 
always feel dreadfidly when I am alone in a storm.” 

“ You have the children.” 

« Yes — but they are not like you. Come, don’t go out, 
dear ! ” she said, in a pleading tone. “ Stay with me, for once. 
If you knew how strangely I have felt all day, and how I start 
and tremble at every sound, you would not leave me to-night, 
and such a storm as that rising.” 

“I don’t believe that there will be any storm here to-night,” 
he replied. “ It will all go round. So do n’t give yourself any 
needless alarm, Grace. I would stay with you if I could, but I 
have an engagement that I must meet.” 

And so saying, Dr. Harper stepped from the door, and strode 
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hastily away. His poor wife sunk into her chair faint and feeble. 
She was not what she had been a year or two ago ; full of health 
and confidence, with a buoyant step, and a high flow of spirits. 
Her nerves were all shattered, her spirits depressed, and her 
heart well nigh broken. A distant roar of thunder startled her, 
in a few -minutes, and she arose and went to the door to take 
another survey of the horizon. The dark clouds had become 
rolled together in dense masses, flecked here and there with light, 
fleecy vapors, that hurried across, moved by stronger currents of 
air ; and the whole storm had reached up towards the zenith, indi- 
cating a rapid approach. As she stood looking at it, a fierce line 
of lightning darted through half the distance from the zenith to 
the horizon, with intense rapidity, and then a heayy, jarring into- 
nation followed. All this her husband saw and beard, himself but 
a few hundred yards from the house. But he paused not, nor 
hesitated in his mind, but walked onward with a quickened pace. 

The heart of the poor wife sank in her bosom, as it had never 
sunk before, with a strange fear, for which she could not at all , 
account. Some new affliction seemed pending over her— soma 
new danger to lurk in her way. Mechanically she proceeded to 
undress her children, four in number, all mere babes, and to place 
them in their beds. Then lifting her heart upwards in a silent 
prayer for comfort and protection, she seated herself near a win- 
dow with a trembling heart to await the approaching tempest. 
Rapidly' did the dark, angry clouds ascend from the hori^h, and 
spread themselves with threatening aspect over the sky, while 
ever and anon the fierce flash would leap out from their bosom, 
and the thunder boom heavily in the distance. 

At last there came the brooding silence, the deep shadowy 
darkness of the impending clouds, as the storm hung suspended 
for a brief period ere it awoke in its strength. To these succeed- 
ed a few large drops, touching here and there like the stealthy 
steps of afi -approaching enemy. Then, with a sudden wild en- 
ergy, the storm canre down in wind, and hail, and fierce bicker- 
ing flame, and the r.rashing of thunder. 

Pale and statue- like, her heart shrinking and fluttering in her 
bosom, did Mrs. Harper sit alone for more than an hour, with 
the sound of the wild, roaring tempest in her ears, and her eyes 
dazzled with the intense quivering flashes of light that blazed out 
incessantly in broad sheets of flame, while her husband, with a 
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few drinking friends, lounged in the bar-room of a tavern, 
scarcely heeding the war of elements. 

At last the lightning came less frequently, and with a tempered 
gjare — the' thunier began, to roll in the distance, and the wild 
roaring of the storm to subside. 

« Thank God, it is over ! ” she said, glancing upwards, as she 
arose and paced the room to and fro, her heart relieved from the 
burden of fear that had oppressed it. Soon all was hushed into 
oppressive silence, and the hours began to steal away towards 
midnight, as the lonely wife sat waiting, with her babe in her 
arms, for the return of her husband. 

Time passed on, and the candle that stood upon the little table 


near which she^at, had burned, unnoted by her, low in the sock- 
et, when the distant rumbling of the stage fell upon her ear, in- 
dicating the hour of twelve. 

“ So late, and yet he has not returned ! ” she murmured, rous- 
ing herself, and listening with an interest that appeared to her 
strange, to the approaching sound that grew louder and nearer, 
every moment. It seemed as if that midnight stage bore some- 
thing for her. 

Who knows hut that father is coming. It is near the time of 


his regular visit,” she said to herself, and then she listened and 
waited with a new and trembling interest. Presently the stage 
at the door. It paused — stopped! She sprang to the 
glanced down the little avenue leading to the main 
road. ” 

“ Here defter for Mrs. Harper,” the driver said, tossing one 


to Grace ; 


I have been requested to deliver it in passing, as it 


contains news of importance.” 

Then dashing forward again, the noise of the wheels soon died 
on the ears of Mrs. Harper, who had re-entered the house, and 
was breaking, with trembling hands and fluttering heart, the seal 
of the letter that had come into her possession, it seemed, bo 


strangely. ^ 

Its distressing import was soon apparent. Her father had died 
suddenly on the day before. This much her bewildered senses 
took in, when her over-tried heart could bear no more. She sank 


. upon the floor insensible. 

It was near one o’clock when her hji'sband came in, half-stupe- 
fied with drink. The candle had burned out, and all was dark- 
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ness within his dwelling. Vexed at finding no light, he was grop- 
ing his way across the room, muttering in drunken anger at big 
wife for the neglect, when he stumbled against her body, and 
came near falling. Stooping down to feel "what it was that had 
ob.structef his steps, he passed his hand over -her face, and found 
it strangely cold and clafnmy to his touch. A sudden feeling of 
alarm thrilled his heart, and partly sobered him. After groping 
about for some time, he succeeded in obtaining a light, which was 
instantly held close to her face. It was pale as ashes, and death- 
like in its expression. In her hand she still held the letter she 
had received. This her husband disengaged from her fingers that 
^ were tightly clasped upon it, and read.its startling contents. For 
a moment or two after he had become distinctly conscious of the 
afflicting event that had so suddenly taken place, his brain reeled 
—then he was as perfectly sober as ever he was in his life. 

How keen and heart-searching was the remorse that he felt, as 
he looked down upon the thin, pale, expressionless face, that was 
turned towards him', and thought how basely he had betrayed the 
confidence and trampled upon the affections of the gentle being 
who had forsaken all for him. Raising her up tenderly, and lay- 
ing her upon a bed, he assiduously applied such means as he knew 
would he likely to restore her fleeting senses, and soon perceived 
the signs of returning aniination. At last, as he bent anxiously 
over her, she opened her eyes, and looked him steadily ^in^^ 
with an expression of such hopeless agony, for conscipuS^ss liad 
fully returned, that he was affected almost to tear^' Then she 
closed her eyes slowly, while her bosom heaved with* a deep op- 
pressive sigh. 

“ Grace ! ” . 

But she did not seem to hear her name, though uttered in a 
tone of unusual tenderness. 

** Grace ! ” 

She opened her eyes and looked up into the face that bent over 
her, but her countenance expressed no heartfelt recognition of 
that voice, once full of power to stir every tender emotion of her 
nature. 

V /' 

Grace ! Hear Grace ! ” 

, Her eyes had again closed, hut now they flew open quickly 
and a sudden flash passed over her face. 

“ May I claim,” . he continued, “ to share in ybiir sorrow— to 
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mourn with you ? . To be again a husband to'^ one I. have' so mad- 
ly neglected ? ” Aa he spoke thus, Doctor Harper stooped, down', 
and kissed, tenderly, her pale cheek. 

Quick as thought her arms were about his neck, clasping, it 
with a strong convulsive effort. Then the pent up wlters. burst 
forth, and she wept and sobbed upon hts bosom for a long, long 
time, until exhausted nature at last gave way, when succeeded a 
deep calm, falling upon: her spirits like the gentle and peaceful 
influence of a happier state than that in which she was really 
involved.. 

*A quiet sleep soon fell upon her senses, locking all to her in 
sweet forgetfulness. In the morning came the full realization of ® 
her Condition. Then came the cold and heart-aching sensation 
of bereavement: Then she felt the keen smarting of severed 
ties, that even the gentle efforts of a truly repentant husband i\ad 
no power to assuage.. But she could not have quiet in her grief. 
The last sad duties were to be performed. A hurried journey 
was to be taken that she might look her last look upon the dear 
face of that father whom her heart had loved with such pure and 
deep affection. 

Accompanied by her husband, Mrs.. Harper set off early on the 
morning,, and reached Baltimore by the middle of the day. 
During, most of the journey he conversed freely of the past, -and 
solemnly promised that he would amend. Like assurances he 
gave h¥r as they returned a few days afterwards, having com- 
pleted arrangements to remove to the city, where a very hand- 
some property had been left to them. It did not take long to sever 

the few ties that bound them to ; the scene of exquisite pain 

to one, and deep mortification and disgrace to the other. In a few 
weeks from the time of Mr. Atherton’s removal to a world of 
spirits, his daughter, with her husband and children, were inmates 
of his late tasteful, and even elegant residence. 

A year glided swiftly away, and, as month after month passed, 
and still her husband remained true to his resolution, the heart of 
Grace began to gain strength, and the trembling hope of her 
bosom to acquire confidence. Gradually Doctor Harper obtained 
a practice, that was extending itself — and, as a physician of 
decided ability,, he was beginning to assume a position that was 
both honorable to himself and the profession. But, ''in his reso- 
lution as a reformed drinker, he stood alone. Arid besides, the 
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total abstinence principle, although it had been declared by some 
• to be the only true principle upon which to found a reformation^ 
was looked upon as the scheme of ultraism. In this Doctor 
Harper agreed with the mass, and would, in consequence, occa- 
sionally take a glass of wine, or ale, or cider, as it came in his 
way. It may readily he perceived in what a dangerous position 
he stood; nor will it he thought any thing strange that be again 

"fell- 

am going to dine out to-day, Grace,” he said one morning, 
more than a year after they had removed to the city, “ so do not 
wait for me.’ ’ 

“ With whom, dear? ” his wife asked, her heart beating with 
quicker motion, she hardly acknowledged to herself why. 

“ Doctor S gives a dinner-party to-day,.- and as Doctors 

M and L of New York are to be there, I wish particu- 

larly to be present.” 

“ Come home early to tea, then, Doctor,” Mrs. Harper said. 

Her husband promised, and then left his office, to attend to his 
professional duties. 

In spite of every effort to throw off what she tried to call an 
idle concern, Mrs. Harper felt, troubled all day long ; and towards 
evening, when the time came for his return, she was nervous and 
excited, and waited and watched for him with an anxious sus- 
pense that she tried in vain to banish from her mind. But he 
did not come with the twilight, nor for nearly an hour after. 
Then he returned in a carriage, from which he had to be lifted 
and supported up to his chamber. He was again intoxicated I., 

From that hour his course was downward. In one year he - 
sunk so low, and became so abandoned to drink, that no one;- 
would employ him as a physician. One vice usually brings oh 
another. At least so it proved in bis case. The association into 
which he fell led him to fhe gambling table as a kind of excite- 
ment. Here he wasted rapidly the little fortune he had received 
at the death of Mr. Atherton. 

“Grace,” he said, one morning, about four years after tbeir 
removal to the city, “ we shall have to sell this house.” 

The pale,' care-worn, and sorrow-stricken creature, the mere 
shadow of her former self, lifted her eyes to his face, inquiringly, 
and asked — 

“ Why sell the house, Doctor ? ” 
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To get something to buy bread with ” — was the brief answer, 
in an impatient tone. 

“ I think' we had better not sell this house, Doctor,’^ she re- 
plied, mildly. If every thing else is gone, and^ we sell tliis, 
where shall we find a shelter for our children ? ” 

“ I don’t see any sense in starving them in a fine house, if you 
do,” her husband said, angrily. “ We must sell it, and thus get 
something to live on, for everything else is gone, let me tell you.” 

“ All our bank stock ? ” 

“Certainly. You didn’t suppose it was going to last for 
ever?” 

To this Mrs. Harper made no reply. She had long feared that 
her husband was rapidly wasting their substance ; but did not 
dream that all was gone, except the house in which they lived. 
And now she was called upon to express a willingness to part 
tvith that — to remove wdth her children she knew not whither. 

“ I can make a good sale of it,” her husband proceeded. 
“ Eight thousand dollars are offered for the house and lot,” 

Then producing the title deeds, he added — 

“ You will, of course, consent to the sale, and sign away your 
right in the property ? ” 

“I would rather not do it, Doctor,” Mrs. Harper said, look- 
ing up into his face, imploringly. 

“ But you will have to do it, madam. I have already sold it, 
and the purchaser is now waiting to receive a clear title. 

“ How could you do so, Doctor, without an intimation of your 
design to me. You must have know’n that I could not leave this 
house without a painful trial,” Mrs; Harper said, giving way to 
tears. 

“ It’s useless to go to crying about it, Grace. The thing can t 
be helped now. And it’s foolish in you to w'ish to stay here and 
keep up appearances that we have nothing to sustain. I gave you 
the last ten dollars w'e had in the world, besides this house, day 
before yesterday, and we owe a good many little bills around, 
which can only be paid out of the proceeds of this sale. So come, 
put your name to the paper. Eight thousand dollars will last a 
good while. We can move into a smaller house, and live very 
comfortably — especially as I am going to open an ofiice again, and 
give more attention to business.” 

Grace took the deed in her hand, and ran her eye over it, al- 
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though she did not comprehend the meaning of a single word, for 
her mind was altogether abstracted. 

Here ’s a pen,” her husband said. 

And she took the pen in her fingers mechanically. 

“ Sign here,"” he proceeded, placing his finger opposite to one 
of the seals printed on the document, and Mrs. Harper bent oyer 
the paper which her husband had pressed down upon the table. 

“ There, sign there,” continued Doctor Harper, eagerly and in 
a kinder tone of voice. 

“ Sign for what ? ” Mrs. Harper now said, rousing herself and 
throwing off the dreamy abstraction under which she had been la- 
boring. 

“ Why, sign a transfer of this deed to Mr. ’ 

“ The deed of this house ? ” 

“Certainly!” 

“ No, Doctor, I cannot do that,” and the pen dropped from her 
band. 

“ But you must sign it ! ” 

“ I cannot.” 

“You shall sign it!” and her husband’s face grew flushed, 
and his voice was loud and angry. 

But neither threats, commands, nor persuasions, could move , 
her. She would not sign away her interest in the property, and 
the sale could not be made. For months after, her husband pur- 
sued a regular course of persecution in order, to gain her over to 
his wishes. But she was firm in her duty to her children. She 
would not deprive them of a home.- _ i 

Still it was only a home in name, without ^%ie new effort on 
her part. -As her husband had said, everything else was gone, 
and there was no means within to buy bread. But his want of 
money for his own base purposes, joined with her want of money 
to supply the need of her family, and by a common consent, 
various articles of furniture w’ere .sold : he using part of the pro?* 
ceeds in drinking and gambling. This, Mrs. Harper was aware, 
could only be a temporary expedient, and she began to cast about 
in her mind for some employment, in which she could be enabled 
to supply the wants of her children. 

In her education, 'no care or expense liad been spa^'ed by her 
father. While at school, she attained a more than ordinary pro- 
ficiencv in the various branches that, were taught ; and especially 
*11 
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in music, had she acquired a high degree of excellence. For 
some years, however, she had felt little inclined to give attention 
to her music, and had consequently lost much of her power over 
the instruments upon which she had once peform^ with exqui- 
site skill. But a natural taste for music, united with a very hne 
ear for musical sounds, soon en&hled her, with the practice of a 
few hours every day, to bring back a large portion of what had 

Veen lost, and to add much that was new. 

When confidence in her own abilities was restored, she, after 
consultation with her husband, ^Yho readily consented, adverUsed 
to give lessons in music, either at her own house, or at the house 
of her pupils. A few scholars were obtained to whose instruction 
she gave all the required attention. But this new demand upon 
her physical energies soon made it painfully apparent to her that 
she was assuming duties beyond her strength. 
children, and an almost constant devotion to household duties, 
were enough for her feeble frame, weakened by long-continued 
mental sufferings, to bear; but when were added to. these, new 
and even severer efforts, she .felt that she was taxing a delicate 
constitution, already iriuch broken, too far. If, in all this weary- 
ing toil, she had met the quick sympathy of her husband, she 
might have borne up. But to see him coming and going eveiy 
day— a strong, healthy man, except so far as indulgence m drink 
had weakened his physical frame-eating of the bread she had 
provided in weariness, and sometimes pain, for her children, an 
Lt even giving her a kind look or word, broke down her spirits, 
and, at times, almost disheartened her. But the sight of her 
children, and the thought of them, kept her up. 

Still she failed gradually; and after the devotion of a few 
months to her new duties, found herself growing daily weaker 
and weaker. Every morning on awaking, instead of being re- 
freshed, she experienced a feeling of lassitude that it required a^n 
effort to overcome ; and frequently, during the day, while stand- 
ipa at the piano, giving lessons, a faintness would come over her, 
requiring, often, a brief cessation of her labors. Thus she con- 
tinued for nearly two years, receiving pupils in her own house 
part of each day, and, during another portion of it, giving lessons 
at the dwellings of some of her scholars. Her evenings, or rath- 
er half of her nights, were regularly given to her family, as she 
could only afford to keep a single servant, a kind of doer ot ait 
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work. In this way, she was barely able to provide a scanty sup- 
port for her children and husband. 

How cheerfully would she have performed it all, overwearying 
as it was, had the necessity for such a devotion of herself been a 
legitimate one-^had her husband been in ill health, or deprived 
of business by circumstances beyond his control. ■ But to see him. 
passing to and fro daily, loathsome in appearance, brutalized in 
mind, unkind, and utterly regardless of herself or his children ; 
w'as a trial too severe for her to hear up under. It seemed 
almost impossible for her to realize that he'was the^same kind, 
affectionate, high-minded, intelligent man to whom, in her 
brighter days, she had yielded up the affections of her young 
heart. Yet still she felt that it was, alas ! too true— and what 
was worse, there seemed for her hard condition no remedy. 

For more than a year after the effort to induce his wife to sign 
away her right in the last remnant of their property, Doctor Har- 
per, almost constantly under the influence of liquor, pursued 
towards her a systematic course of persecution, in order to break 
down her determination. During all that time no pleasant word 
was spoken to her; and her anxious eye sought his face again 
and again, day after day, for a single look of kindness, but in vain. 
All of her gentle attentions were received with indifference, an 
angry coldness, or direct repulsion. Still she continued them, 
with a persevering sense of duty, that would have won upon any 
heart but one made callous by the perverting influence of such a 
low, sensual indulgence as that to which her husband had become 
addicted. No angry word was met with a like reply. Indiffer- 
ence was not repaid by indifference, nor neglect by neglect. In 
all her relations of a wife, she acted the part of a true wife, in 
^uty — in affectionate attention, if it is.. .possible for a woman’s 
heart to be moved by the holy principle of love for an object so 
repulsive, none were more faithful that she. And yet, for more 
than twelve months, her ear never took in a kind word, nor was 
her heart made to leap under the influence of a pleasant look or 
smile. 

But she was immovable, under a trial that would have broken 
down the resolution of almost any woman. The deep love she 
bore for her little ones, kept her ever nerved to endure the trial, 
and she did endure it to the end. . , 

The selfishness if her husband caused him to change somewhat, 
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in Ills manner towards' her at last. Without credit, or the means 
of procuring money, he found himself unable to obtain the daij,y. 
potations his insatiable thirst for strong drink required. There 
was no one to whom he could look but his wife: and to her ho 
at last turned with a semblance of kindness, that fell upon her 
heart as refreshingly as the gentle dews to the parched ground. 

“ Can you spare me half a dollar, Grace ? ” he said one morn- 
ing, in a mild, conciliatory tone, as he w'as about to go out. 

It was the first time he had spoken to her in kindness for more 

than a yeaf. ' 

» Certainly, Doctor,” .she responded, while the tears dimmed 

her eyes. And she handed him the desired amount. 

He returned a grateful look and word. How that look and 
word lived in her memory through the day, and liglitened the 
toil that she had found so bard to endure. 

On the next morning alike request was made, and granted 
even more' cheerfully than the first. Indeed the poor wife had 
begun to fear that he would not ask again. 

Daily now was this new draft made upon her slender resources. 
But it was met . with a degree of pleasure that she hardly ac- 
knowledged to herself. It was a sacrifice, and required new 
efforts, but to her it was a small sacrifice for so great a gam-r 
the pleasant looks and words of her husband, even were they but 

half sincere. . i • i • 

She now gave renewed attention to his appearance, arid tried in 

every way to make his home a pleasant place. But how vain the 
effort ! Every day li6 would come home, or be brought home, 

' intoxicated ; his clothes, to which she had given so much care, 
and upon which she would often exhaust her slender means, torn 
or soiled, and his face frequently disfigured by bruises from hav- 
ing fallen in the street. Only in the morning was he at all 
rational, but rarely repentant. For the brief pleasure then given, 
she had to pay dearly ; he soon became more exacting, and would 
frequently want a dollar instead of half the amount at first solic- 
ited. The refusal, no matter upon what ground, of his request, 
made him angry. Poor Mrs. Harper had endured^ that anger so 
long, that no sacrifice seemed too great to turn it aside.^ bhe 
therefore,, always gave him the money be asked for if lu her 
power. 

But his want of money soon went, far beyond her power to sup- 
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ply, and then succeeded seasons of clouds and gloom, to whicb 
her ordinary affliction of mind was but as a passing obscuration. 
All this tended to break down her health more rapidly. The ar- 
tificial stimulus, when withdrawn, left her weakened frame to sink 
into a feebler condition, from which she, in vain, endeavored to 
rouse herself. At last she broke down suddenly, and had to take 
to her bed. Overtasked nature would bear up no longer. 

“ Can ’t you stay home with me to-day. Doctor ? ” she said, 
lifting her languid eyes to her husband’s face, as she saw him pre- 
paring to go out on the morning after she was taken suddenly ill 
with a prostrating fever, and then turning them upon her- four 
children, who were sitting about the room, neglected and spirit- 
-less. 

The wretched man did not reply, but paced the floor backwards 
and forwards for a long time. The desire for liquor was on him, 
and it was overpowering. But he had no money, and he did not 
believe that his wife had any. And even if she had, some touch- 
es of shame and reluctance arose in his mind at the idea of ask- 
ing for it under such circumstances. Still debating in his own 
mind whether he should ask her or not, he continued walking the 
room for full half an hour, when he turned away and went down 
stairs. There he paced the floor for half an hour longer before 
going out. As he was sober, all this brought reflections of no 
very pleasant character. 

“ It is too late to mend now,” he muttered to himself, as he 
walked hurriedly along, “ I must have something to drink, or it 
will set me crazy.” 

“ Lend me half a dollar, Mr. he said, suddenly turning 

into the shop of a tailor, in whose family he had once practised. 

The request came so unexpectedly, and was for so small a sum, 
that Mr. put his hand into his pocket and was about hand- 

ing out the piece of coin he had been asked for, when he recol- 
lected himself and paused. 

“ What do you want with it, Doctor ? ” he asked, looking the 
individual he addressed steadily in the face. 

Harper stammered out an incoherent reply, to which Mr. " 
responded by gently admonishing him in regard to his conduct, 

“ It’s no use to talk to me about changing now, Mr. . I’ve 

tried to do it too often,” he said, doggedly. 

But I know that there is use. Come to our Washington. 
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meeting to-night at Union Hall, and you will be satisfied that you 
can reform.” 

“ I don’t believe it,” was the reply, as he turned away and left 
the shop. 

For at least an hour did Doctor Harper wander about, before 
he returned. As he came into her chamber again, liis wife saw 
that he had hotibeen drinking. He came to her bedside, felt her 
pulse, and wTote^ a prescription, which he handed to her, and then 
went down stairs; Mrs. Harper sent her oldest child to the drug- 
gist’s, and obtained the medicine he had directed, and took it. It 
was about an hour afterwards when he came up and again in- 
quired, kindly, how she did. At dinner time he sat down with 
the children, and eat sparingly.^ Then he wandered about the 
house most of the afternoon like one beivildered, and at night, 
after tea, went out as usual. But not to the tavern. He had 

thought much of what Mr. had said to him about going to 

Union Hall, and the more he thought about it, the more he felt 
inclined to go. To the meeting of the Washington Temperance 
Society he therefore went, and before leaving the Hall signed the 
pledge, .as has been related in the opening of this article. 

, When he came home, he went up to his w'ife’s bedside, and 
stood fo^ some moments looking down upon her face, now flushed 
with fever. There Was a rapid play of the muscles through every 
feature, and a restlessness that indicated an activity of mind, al;^ 
though her eyes were closed, and she seemed asleep. Suddenly 
•she opened them, and looked up into his face with a wild staring 
expression. Her lips moved, and he bent down his head to listen. 

“ You won’t kill me, Doctor, will you ? ” she said, in a husky 
whisper., 

“ Kill you, Grace ! Why should I kill you ? ” 

“I havn’t another cent in the world. But you won’t kill 
me?” 

The bewildered husband did not know how to reply. Could 
her mind be wandering? He took her hand, and found that her 
pulse was strong and quick — beating at least one hundred and 
fifty in the minute. It was too true. The fever had risen so 
high that delirium had supervened. 

“ I’ve given it all to you, Doctor,” she added, looking up into 
his face imploringly ; “ and I ’d give you my heart’s blood if it 
would do you any good. Don’t speak so coldly to me. Don’t 




look so angry. I have done my best, dear ; ” and the poor crea-^ 
tore tried to smile with a look of affection. But it was a faint 
and ghastly smile, indicating the anguish of crushed affection, 
rather than the play of a living motion. 

“I won’t be. angry any more, dear Grace! I won’t look 
cold, nor speak unkindly any more,” her husband said, sooth- 
ingly and tenderly, as he bent down and pressed his lips to hers 
that were burning with fever. “ I w'ill love you again, and care 
for you, as I once did.” 

For an instant, the suffering wife looked her husband intently 
in the face. His words, she scarcely understood, but that act of 
genuine tenderness towards her, her heart perceived, even in 
delirium. 

“ It is all well,” she murmured, while a sweet smile, whose 
genuine expression could not be mistaken, lit up every feature, as 
she closed her eyes, and sunk away into a gentle sleep. 

But the fever abated not. In half an hour she awoke, still un- 
settled, but with the remembrance of that moment of reconcilia- 
tion indelibly fixed in her mind. All night long did her husband 
sit by her bedside, the excitement of the scene compensating for 
the physical excitement that had been so suddenly withdrawn, 
and thus keeping his nerves fully strung. Towards morning the 
fever of his wife abated, and she sunk into a deep sleep. She 
looked so thin and pale, and death-like as be bent over her, that 
his heart bounded with an involuntary emotion of fear lest nature 
had become too much exhausted. 

It was long after daylight when she again awoke, an expression 
of intelligence flitting over her countenance. She found her hus- 
band sitting by the bedside, holding her hand in his, and gazing 
down into her face with a look . of subdued tenderness. She 
closed her eyes for a moment or two, as if to collect her mind, 
and then opened them again, and gazed intently upon him. 

“ Was it not all a sweet dream, then ? ” she murmured, in a 
doubting tone. 

“ No, Grace, it is no dream ; hut a blessed reality,” her hus- 
band softly answered, bending over and kissing her. “ From this 
hour I am a changed man — from this hour I will be to you what 
I was jn years long passed away : the remembrance of which is 
still dear to me. Last night T threw myself within the sphere nP 
the great moral reformation that is now progressing — the tempr r- 
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ance reformation— and I feel, I know, that there is in that sphere 
a sustaining power that will keep me true to my pledge. For the 
past, I dare not ask you to forgive me. If you can, let its deeds 
sink as much as possible into oblivion. But for the future, take 
hope. In the strength of Him whose divine power is present in, 
every good resolution, I will be true to my wife, my children, 
and myself ! ” 

In what better langxiage than that of the following couplet can 
, I describe the effect of this declaration upon the poor wife of Dr. 
Harper, to whom hope had sprung up suddenly as . she had felt 
herself just entering the caverns of despair. 

» Sbe rose— she sprung— she clung to his embrace, 

Till his heart heaved beneath her hidden face.” 

And there she lay as weak as an infant, apd full of the inno- 
cent, trusting affection of an infant, for a long, long time. So 
many years had passed since she could lie there with a feeling of 
confidence, that it seemed as if she could never be willing to re- 
move her head from his bosom. At last, she murmured, lifting 
herself up, and sinking back upon her pillow, while the tears lay 
upon her cheeks,— 

“ We shall be happy again, deal? husband I ” 

And they were again happy. Doctor Harper was not mis- 
taken in the power of association. Up to this time, he had not 
only kept bis pledge, but is, one among the most active membera 
of the temperance society. He has resumed the practice of 
medicine, and is fast acquiring confidence, and we doubt not will 
yet rise to eminence in his profession. 


THE WIDOW’S SON. 

It had snowed heavily throughout the day, but towards eve- 
ning the temperature moderated, and it commenced raining 
steadily, with every appearance of the storm continuing for the 
niirht. The light snow, now thoroughly saturated with water, 
made the walking so bad that few individuals ventured forth, un- 
less acted upon by the impulse of necessity, or seeking the grati- 
fication of some strong desire. 

It was the last named motive that induced me to leave a com- 
fortable fireside. So much bad I become interested in the 
progress of the great movement that was in action, that I was 
eager to observe all its phases ; I therefore availed myself of every 
opportunity to attend the meetings of the Reformers. This was 
the regular night, and I considered the question but a moment, 
before resolving to think but lightly of the storm. 

As I picked my w;ay through Lombard, in the neighborhood 
of Light street, I observed a. man staggering along before me, 
evidently intoxicated. At the corner of Light street he paused, 
and looked, for some time, down towards the wharf, evidently 
debating an undecided question. While be thus stood, I came 
up to him, and saw that he was a man ''in the prime of life, mis- 
erably clad, and shivering with the cold. The rain had pene- 
trated his garments until they were dripping— his feet, upon 
which were a pair of worn stockings, and shoes full of holes, 
were, of course, thoroughly soaked with the snow water, and 
were, as I supposed, nearly frozen. 

Hundreds of times before had t passed such miserable creatures 
in the street with a feeling of shrinking disgust, hut now my 
heart yearned for the poor wretch, shivering and shrinking in the 
storm, even though he was a debased drunkard, and in a state of 
intoxication. 

“What are you- doing out on sucb a night as this, my 
friend ? ” I said to him in a kind tone. 
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“ I should think it would not take you long to guess,” he re* 
plied, with some bitterness. 

“ Not after more of the accursed poison that has ruined you?” 
I said. ' ' 

“ What else do you think could bring me out on a night like 
this? But I have no money, and am burning up with thirst. 
Give me a few cents, sir, in the name of Heaven ! ” 

I cannot do that,, my friend, because it would do you harm. 
But why not drink water, if you are so dry ? ” 

“ Water ! water ! then give me some water, or I shall be con- 
sumed with the fire within me.” 

I took hold of the wretched man’s arm, and led him along un- 
til I came near a little shop, into which I went, and procured for 
him a glass of water. He drank it off with trembling eagerness. 

“Now, my friend,” I said, kindly and encouragingly, 
“wouldn’t you give worlds, if you had them, to be able to 
break away from the bondage in which you now ai*e ? ” 

“Worlds!” he ejaculated with energy; “yes, millions of 
worlds ! But my case is hopeless. Hundreds and hundreds of 
times have I resolved to reform, and hundreds and hundreds of 
times have I endeavored to put my good resolution into practice, 
but it was no use — I always went back again, and, at every such 
relapse, became worse. There is no hope — no hope I ” 

O how sad and mournful were his tones as he uttered that 
brief sentence! 

“ There is hope, my friend ! ” I remarked in a quick, confi- 
dent, energetic voice, meant to inspire him, if possible, with a 
new resolution. 

“ How ? Where ? Do not mock me, sir,” he replied — at 
first in a tone of confidence, that subsided into one of desponden- 
cy and. doubt. 

“ Have you not heard of the Washingtonians ? ” 

“ The Washingtonians ? No. Who are they?” 

“ Reformed drinkers. Many of them men who were as far 
gone as you are.” 

“ You are trifling with me, sir,” the poor man said, shaking 
his head slowly. “ No one ever heard of men like me reforming. 
Every body gives us over to destruction, and to destruction we 
go without a hand strong enough being reached out to save us.” 
“I have heard of many such,” I replied, with emphatic 
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nestness, “ and if you will go with me to-night, I will show you 
more than a hundred men once as bad, if not worse than you are, 
who have reformed. And they will tell you so themselves, and 
tell you how you may reform. And not only tell you how, but 
will assist you to reform. Will you go with me ? ” 

“ I will,” was his prompt answer. 

And then he walked along with me, much sobered, while I 
said every thing I could to encourage him. We soon arrived at 
. the meeting house. Notwithstanding the very inclement night, 
there were several hundreds present. The meeting not being yet 
organized, many individuals came round the poor wretch I had 
brought in, and commenced talking to him. I pointed to the 
condition of his feet, when, on examination, it was found that 
they were benumbed, and nearly frozen. , A bucket of pump 
water was, immediately obtained and his feet plunged into it, and 
held there until sensation was restored. Then a pair of dry, 
warm stockings, and a pair of new, stout shoes were placed upon 
them, and some of his drenched clothes removed, and warm, dry 
coarse garments were given to him in their stead. 

He seemed bewildered at all this. He could but dimly com- 
prehend its meaning. But be was becoming more and more 
sobered every moment. By this time the regular proceedings of 
the meeting had begun, which consisted principally of the relation 
of esperienpes. To these he listened with the deepest interest, 
, and often could be seen drawing his hand across his eyes, evi- 
dently much affected. As one and another told how they had 
been enabled, by signing the pledge, and joining actively in the 
operations of the society, to overcome entirely the thirst for 
liquor, that had at one time been intolerable, I could see him 
lifting his head with an air of confidence that made my;heart feel 
glad in my bosom. 

After the speaking was over, and the pledge was read, he was 
the first to go forward and inscribe his name. As he returned to 
his seat, I stepped forward, and took his hand'. 

“You will keep that pledge, I know you will,” I said, con- 
fidently. • 

I feel as sure of it, as that I am standing here. I feel that 
there is a power here, in this society, that will sustain me. O, 
sir, I can never thank you enough for bringing me here ! ” 
Remain faithful, and that will be my highest reward.” 
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“ I will, I will,” he replied, earnestly grasping my hand, and 
then passing on to his seat. 

I need not say that my heart glowed in my bosom, and that I 
felt more than ever resolved to speak a warning or encouraging 
word to the poor drunkard wherever I should meet him. The 
history of the individual I have alluded to is one of much inter- 
est, involving details of a tender and pathetic character. I re- 
ceived it in part from his own lips, months after his reformation, 
and partly from his aged mother, who has invoked blessings on 
my head a hundred and a hundred times. Without further pre- 
liminaries, I will introduce it to the reader; 

THE WIDOW’S SON. 

“Alfred!” 

“ I am here, father,” replied the son, coming quickly to the 
bed-side, and bending over his dying parent with tender solici- 
tude, mingled with deep sorrow at the sad bereavement he was 
evidently about to sustain. 

“Is your mother here, Alfred?” the father said, as his son, 
just verging upon manhood, stood near him. 

“ She has left the room for a few minutes. Shall I call her? ” 

/ “ No, my son, for I wish to speak to you alone.” 

A brief pause ensued, and then the father proceeded: — 

“ Alfred, a, child can never know all that a tender mother feels 
for him — all that she has suffered for him. If he could know it, 
and feel it, he would never neglect her, or think lightly of her. 
You, my son, have been blessed W’ith the tenderest mother — one 
who, from the moment the light of this world dawned upon you, 
has not ceased to love you, and care for you with the most affec- 
tionate solicitude. Time nor strength will permit me to tell you of 
all her care, and anxiety, and watchfulness over you through the 
period of infancy and youth, nor how untiring have been her exer- - 
tions in the effort to impress upon you those high and pure princi- 
ples that, if obeyed, will be your guide and defence in manhood. 
And now, that I am about to leave you — now that he, upon whom 
your mother has leaned for thirty years, is about being taken from 
her, will not her only son repay her deep and untiring solicitude 
by a return of care and affection that shall, in some degree, com- 
pensate for so great a loss? But I need not ask you this question, 
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iny son. I have confidence in you. I am sure that the genuine 
truths that we have endeavored so carefully to implant in your 
mind, must and will take root, and produce good fruits. As for 
me, my son, standing as I now do upon the utmost vefge of time, 
I am not afraid to pass through the narrow strait of death. I 
am conscious that I have endeavored, through a long life, to live 
in obedience'to the pure and elevated principles of goodness and 
truth, and this now sustains me. And I pass away from this 
stage of existence with the more calmness under the deep con- 
sciousness which I have, that my removal will only bind the two 
beloved ones whom I leave behind me, in stronger bonds of af- 
fection.' Love your mother, then, my boy, with a deeper and 
purer love than ever you have felt for her. Regard her with a 
, tenderer interest. Do not moiirn for me, for I shall not be alto- 
gether separated from you. They who truly love each other are 
ever spiritually present, though they may be absent as to body. 
I shall ho longer be encumbered with a gross body, and shall 
■therefore be, in aVection, more intimately conjoined to you. 
Think often of this — think often of me, and this very thought will 
bring a degree of presence.” 

The feeble old man uttered this much, and then sunk back 
upon the bed, exhausted.. At that moment she to whom he had' 
been alluding came into the room, and approaching the bed-side, 
bent over her dying, partner, with eyes dimmed by the waters of 
affection that would unseal their fountains. As she stood thus, 
be took her hand and placed it within that of his son, and press- 
ing them both, said: 

“Alfred, love your mother, and confide in her.' You are just 
entering the world — a strange and evil world, with thousands of 
varied allurements and temptations. Trust much to your 
mother’s experience and counsel. Never do any thing that she 
condemns or Opposes, for, remember that she has ever loved you 
and cared for you, and must still continue to regard your good in 
all that she says or do.es. A mother who truly loves her son, has 
perceptions of right and wrong, far.above his rational discrimina- 
tions, especially when he is just entering upon life. Would that 
you might ever feel this truth, that a mother’s affection for her 
child is like a sensitive plant, that perceives the slightest touch of 
that which might injure! But I need say no more — I know 
your love fou her whose guardian care has ever been about you.” 
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Weak physical nature sunk under this effort, and the old man 
closed his eyes, still clasping the hands of his two most beloved . 
earthly objects within his own. For many minutes he lay in a 
deep calm*, with his eyes closed. Neither the mother nor son 
attempted to withdraw their hands. At last the still apparent 
pressure of his fingers began to subside, and they perceived that 
his touch was growing colder. This aroused them to conscious- 
ness. He was dead I 

We will not linger to picture the deep grief that weighed 
down the spirits of mother and son for months after he to whom 
their affections had clung for many years was removed from 
them. Gradually the keen edge of sorrow became less acute, as 
the cares of this world, from which none are free, pressed upon 
them, and demanded a due consideration. 

Alfred Lennox, acting under the advice of his father who had 
devoted the best years of his life to legal pursuits, studied law as* 
a profession under one of the most eminent jurists in Maryland. 
A few months before the death of his fathef he had been admit- 
ted to the Baltimore bar, and had already conducted one or two 
cases with no ordinary degree of tact and judgment. 

On settling up his father’s estate, of which he had been con- 
stituted, bySlio will, executor, he found that a very large invest- 
ment which his father had made in stocks, w'as likely to prove a 
loss. Before he could make arrangements to sell, even at a sac- 
rifice, the corporation which had issued the stock failed,. leaving 
no assets to pay the holders of its script. This unlocked for 
event made it necessary for Alfred to devote himself more assidu- 
ously to his profession. Under the idea that they had a compe- 
tence, he had felt only the impulse of a desire tp be eminent in 
his profession urging him on — now he had the stronger power of 
necessity inciting him to activity. The consequence was, that h© 
bent himself to his legal duties with an energy and industry that 
with his mind and education, could not but ensure him success. 

It had not needed the dying injunction of Mr. Lennox to 
cause Alfred to be devoted to his mother. But that injunction 
had caused him to think more of her, and with a tenderer regard 
and more eaimest solicitude. Before his father’s death he had 
always consulted him, and had ever found him a judicious adviser. 
Now, he transferred his confidence to his mother — but with this 
difference, that he endeavored to aid her rational mind in the 
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consideration of, a debated point, where action was required, by a 
full statement of all reasons pro and con that were presented to 
his own mind, leaving her to that intuitive perception of the true 
difference, for which the female mind, wlien not biased by selfish 
and evir affections, and . sustained by man’s rational faculty, is so 
remarkable. He did not, of course, as a man, lay aside his 
rationality, and allow himself to be blindly influenced. He only 
sought the aid of a woman’s perceptions to enable him to see a 
doubtful point in a truly rational light. For he had been taught 
by his father this truth — that there are many things in which a 
woman’s perceptions are more to he confided in than a man’s 



reasonings. 

This confidence drew him nearer to his mother, and caused her 
widowed heart to lift itself up with a new. emotion of pleasure. 
Still, conscious of the evil that mustf.jjeieV-f^h® of one so 
young, and altogether inexperiencSd ifi-)thb”world’s ways, she felt 
for him a daily ccfticern, that made her close in all her observa- 
tions. But she was judicious in this carefulness. She was cau- 
tious not to make him feel restraint — nor to destroy his rational 
freedom ; hut, rather, to guard him by counsels that did not 
seem, and were not felt as such. 

It is, alas! an evil world in which we live, and its evils are 
rendered tenfold more powerful in consequence of the reciprocal 
evils in ourselves; and often while /we. are guarding one point, 
the enemy is making a breach at another. : It had never occurred 
to either Mr. Lennox or Alfred’s motlier, to warn him df the 
evils of intemperance, the dangers of w.hich had not been so gen- 
erally perceived and felt, as they have in later days. The rare 
cases of drunkenness which ha^ occurred up to that period, rap- 
idly increasing, however, about that time, had been looked .upon 
as such degrading instances. of human folly, that no one of the 
standing and moral purity of Alfred Lennox, was dreamed of as 
in danger. Liquors of various kinds were, therefore, habitually 
used as beverages ; and it had become a custom of the young law- 
yers to meet frequently in convivial and wine drinking parties in 
various places, hut most usually at some tavern where a room was 
hired for the purpose. Alfred being a favorite with the young 
men of the profession, , was usually an invited guest at all of them, 
so that he was present at such parties almost every week. It 
pleased his mother to see him thus enjoying himself, for in that 


enjoyment she did not perceive the slightest danger. 
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This course of life continued for some two or three years, dur- 
ing which time young Lennox was fast rising into distinction, and 
acquiring an extensive practice. But, alas ! during that time, 
habits had gradually been forming, that were ultimately to be his 
ruin. The keen zest with which a young man of buoyant mind 
enters into almost any thing that presents itself involving excite- 
ment and companionship is well known. And it greatly depends 
on his entrance into life, and upon the character of .those who be- 
come his associates, wlietlier he rises to honorable distinction, or 
becomes debased by the predominance of low and sensual appe- 
tites. Unfortunately for Alfred Lennox, his companions were 
not of the truly right stamp. Not that they were base and low ; 
but because thev too readily joined in the gratiBcation of mere 
appetite and passion, and thus gradually bore each’ otlier down- 
wards, instead of rising together in a mutual superiority over the 
grovelling power of sensuality. 

Nothing had reached Mrs. Lennox’s ears, or met her eyes, that 
warned her of the danger that was lurking in the path of her son. 
But she felt, at the end of the second year after her husband’s 
death, that all was not right. The presence of Alfred, affection- 
ate and attentive to her though he still remained, and though lie 
still loved her with unabated tenderness, did hot affect her so 
pleasantly as it had previously done. She seemed to feel, as she 
sat by his side, an emanation of something from him that was 
repulsive to her own pure and high feelings. It was not long 
afterwards that she noted something in the expression of his face 
that pained her — something indistinct, yet ever and anon recur- 
ring, that indicated a progressive change in his moral character, 
that her heart pronounced not gopd. 

A sudden alarm was the consequence, rousing her mind into 
active observation. It was not long before she discovered a 
weakness that startled her with new and painful fears. She 
served that his love of wine and brandy was increasing — that he 
drank double the quantity at dinner that he had been in the habit 
of taking a year before ; and, also, that his mind was always a 
little excited, confused, or wandering after this indulgence. Still, 
it seemed so improbable that her son could ever become debased 
by drink, that she tried to dismiss from her heart the fear that 
oppressed it. But she could not. Every rime she saw him re- 
currino' acain and ao^ain to his wine or brandy tmd observed its 
effects upon him, her heart would sink in her bosom* ^ 
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“ You never stay at home with me now a single evening in the 
week, Alfred,” she said to him, kindly, one evening about this 
time. 

“ It is true, mother,” he replied, 'in a tone of affection, “ but, 
then, I have so many engagements on my hands that it occupies 
all my time.” 

“ Still, I . cannot help thinking that you might spare me a sin- 
gle evening now and then. I am old now and lonely.” 

Mrs. Lennox’s voice slightly trembled. 

“ I feel tliat I have done wrong, biother,” Alfred said, after a. 
pause. “ I ought not to neglect you for any engagement. And 
I will not. To-night’s engagement I will break and stay at home 
with you.” 

“ No, Alfred, I will not have you fail to keep any engagement 
on my account,” Mrs. Lennox said, in a more cheerful tone, for 
the prompt resolution of her son had re-assured' her. “ Go as 
you have promised. Hereafter I shall be glad to have your soci-. 
ety whenever I can have it without interfering with your duties 
or your lawful recreations.” 

Alfred hesitated awhile j but, at length, urged by bis mother,, 
went out. He proceeded at once to a room in the Fountain Inn, 
Light street, where half a dozen young men were collected for a 
wine drinking frolic. 

« Here’s Lennox at last I Why, we ’ve been waiting this half 
hour for you,” said one, as he seated himself at the table, which 
was plentifully supplied with glasses. 

Why did you wait for me ? ” he asked. 

“O, because we wash to start fair,” was the reply. ‘‘I’m 
going to make every man here drunk to-night.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“ Yes. I can drink more wine than any person in the room, 
and then walk home to my lodgings without staggering, while 
every one of you- lies under the table as drunk as Bacchus.’ 

“ I can stand as much as you, I know,” responded one. 

“ And so can I,” added another. 

“ I ’m not afraid,” chimed in a third. 

• And so it ran around the table ; no one showing any disposi- 
tion to reject the challenge. Then the trial commenced at once 
between these young men, emulous of degradation. For a 
moment or two Alfred thought of his mother, and the interview 
12 
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which he had just held with her ; hut the spirit of insane emu- 
lation that prevailed among his friends was almost instantly su- 
perinduced upon his own mind, and he was not only ready, but 
Svilling, and' delighted, to enter upon the trial. 

The consequence was, that at eleven o’clock, he fell from his 
chair perfectly intoxicated. One after another of his companions 
followed him, until only two remained, the challenger and 
another, wdio, though far gone, had just sense enough left to 
agree upon a truce, and then to go off home, leaving the others 
to take their drunken sleep out under the table. 

It had been Mrs. Lennox’s habit to retire at the usual hour, 
■whether Alfred were in or not. But on this evening, she felt in 
hopes that he w’ould return, early, and therefore continued to sit 
up, expecting his return every moment, until the clock struck 
twelve. 

“ He ought not to stay out so late,” she murmured to herself, 
the impropriety of his doing so, forcing itself strongly upon her 
mind. 

Another hour passed away, and then she retired to her bed, 
and lay, listening an hour longer, in the hope of hearing him 
enter. Filially she fell asleep, but was frequently awakened, ere 
tbe morning broke, by troubled dreams. At day-dawn she arose, 
and ascertained that Alfred had returned. This w'as a relief to 
her mind— though tlie fact of his having staid out so late troubled 
her, she scarcely knew why. 

When the bell rang for breakfast, Alfred came down. He haa 
returned a little before daybreak, pretty well sobered, and deeply 
mortified at the result of his drinking frolic. His inclination was 
to lie down again and sleep off the effec^ of his debauch; but 
his anxiety to keep it from his mother’s observation was so strong, 
that he roused himself up, and made every pi’eparafidh that he 
could to meet her, so as to throw off any suspicion of the truth. 
But he could not disguise the too evident marks of a deep 
debauch, from which he was but partially recovered. One 
glance of his mother’s eye, sufficed to tell her but too truly that 
her son had fallen. 

The effect of this discovery upon her mind was too painful to 
be concealed. A moment or two she looked into his face, wdtli a 
forced calmness — but nature was too powerful to be controlled. 
The tears gushed from her eyes ; and rising, she left the table, 
and^’etired to her chamber. 
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Mother I ” he called after her, in a feeble, hesitating tone. 
But she did not hear him ; or, hearing, did not pause at her 
name. Then he, likewise, arose from tbe table, and went into 
his own room, his mind oppressed with the keenest remorse. 
Conscious that his appearance was such, that to seek her presence 
would only add to her distress of mind, he threw himself upon 
his bed, and endeavored to lose himself in sleep, ^till oppressed 
and sluggish from the effects of his debauch, he soon fell into a 
profound slumber, that lasted for several hours. When he awoke 
his mother was standing over him, and looking down into his face 
■\yith an expression of tender solicitude, mingled with a look of 
suffering that deeply touched his feelings. 

For some time after Mrs. Lennox had retired to her chamber, 
her mind was in a tumult of distress.. None but a mother can 
imagine the anguish of her heart on making the discovery that 
■her pure-minded, noble-spirited boy had fallen, from the calm, 
rational dignity of manhood by a weak self-indulgence. And 
with this discovery, was the chilling fear, that, being once upon 
enchanted ground, no power could awaken him from his delusion.. 
The paralyzing influence of such thoughts and feelings, could not 
long remain. A sense of duty aroused her. 

“ What can I do ? What must I do ? ” were questions hard 
to answer. Still, she must act. Danger was lurking in the path 
of her son, and she must, if possible, so make him sensible of that 
danger, as to arouse him into watchfulness. 

It was nearly an hour after she had retired abruptly, as has 
been stated, to her room, that she found herself sufficiently com- 
posed to leave it. On coming down stairs, she was greatly re- 
lieved to find that Alfred had not gone out. She did not inquire 
for him, for she was particularly anxious not to have, if possible, 
the attention of the servants directed to his aberration. Not find- 
ing him in the parlor, she concluded that he was in his chamber, 
and, perhaps, asleep. But, as hour after hour passed away, and 
he did not appear, her anxiety about him increased to such an ex- 
tent that she could not rest until she had seen him, and learned 
. something of his state of mind. She therefore went to his cham- 
ber, and tapped lightly upon the door; No answer following, she 
tapped again and again, wkh no belter success. 

“ He is asleep, and I will not disturb him,” she said, and so re- 
tired again to her own room. The very tenderness of her affec- 
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tion now caused her to begin to make excuses for him. She rea- 
soned, that, like hundreds of other young men, he had been led 
on to drink, unsuspectingly, until he was overcome. He bad spok- 
en of an engagement for the previous evening, which was doubt- 
less with some of his male companions, with whom he had lin- 
gered too long over the wine. 

Thus she comforted herself, and excused him, her anxiety to 
meet him increasing every moment, ft was not long before she 
was again tapping at his room door, but with no better success. 
Finding that he did not answer, it was suddenly Suggested to her 
mind that he might not be there. Instantly she opened the door 
and entered. He was lying in a deep sleep upon the bed, his face 
flushed, and his breathing hard. The air of the room was op- 
pressed with the vile odor of his breath, the inhalation of which 
made his mother sick. Stepping lightly to the windows, she 
opened them, and after letting the room get thoroughly ventilated, 
closed them again, and went and stood over him. His face had 
already become paler, and his respiration less deep and oppressive. 
The pure air had already imparted its healthy influence. 

“ Alfred, my son! ” she said in a low, earnest voice, laying 
her hand gently upon him. 

But his ear was too deeply sealed. He could not hear her. 

“ Alfred, Alfred I ” she called, still louder. 

Her voice was now evidently heard, for he aroused partially, in 
which state he lay for some time, consciousness gradually return- 
ing. At length he opened his eyes, and saw his mother bending 
over him. But he quickly closed them again, aiid for some mo- 
ments endeavored to collect his scattered senses. 

“ Alfred, my son ! ” Mrs. Lennox said, tenderly. 

That low, earnest tone, full of maternal pathos, thrilled upon 
his heart. He felt that it was a tone of forgiveness, but mingled 
with grief. It touched the fountains of emotion, and the waters 
could not be restrained. Mrs. Lennox saw the quivering of Ins 
closed evelids, and then the drops oozing forth, the tokens of re- 
pentance. - ^ ^ 

“ My dear child ! ” she murmured, stooping down and kissing 
him. “ Let this one lesson be a sufficient warning.” 

“It is— it shall be! ” he whispered, the tears now gushing 
forth, and rolling in large pure drops over his cheeks. 

“Then. Alfred, let the past be thought of— not with remorse. 
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that gives present unhappiness, but with a resolution fixed and 
immutable never again to be charmed by the voice of a deluding 
Syren — never again to have your garments soiled.” 

Can you forgive me, mother, this first and last departure 
from a right path — that path in Avhich you have so steadily guided 
my early footsteps ? ” the young man asked, looking up into his 
mother’s face. 

“ You are already forgiven, Alfred,” was her reply. “ Only 
guard yourself in future, and the past wijl soon cease to be re- 
membered by me with pain. If again tempted, think of the 
widowed mother resigned to your care by a dying father. Recur 
to that parting scene, and surely no temptation can again over- 
come you.” 

Thus soothed and encouraged, Alfred Lennox gradually recov- 
ered himself. From that time he was more attentive to his 
mother, and remained at home with and read to her more fre- 
quently in the evening. But his painful feelings in thinking of 
his debauch, arose principally from the fact that his mother had 
discovered its effect upon him. Had she known nothing of it, he 
. would have felt little concerned about the matter,, and recurred 

to it only to laugh With his gay compaiiions. 

^ As to the use of liquors, he did not dream of abating that ,ia 

any degree, except in the presence of his mother, to whom he 
plainly perceived that it gave pain. What he abated in her pres- 
ence was, however, made up when out of it. As often as half a 
dozen limes a day would he resort to the tavern with some two or 
three of his professional and other friends to drink, and as fre- 
quently during the evenings meet them at wine parties and oyster 
suppers. But he was careful not to permit himself again to lose 
his consciousness. Thus he succeeded in completely blinding 
his mother, to whom he increased his kind attentions — nut hypo- 
critically, for he loved her as she deserved to be loved, purely and 
. ' tenderly. He deceived her only because he knew that slie would 

esteem his course of life an exceedingly dangerous one, and ho 
did not wish to give her unnecessary pain. As for himself, he 
» had no fears on the subject. 

But he had great cause of fear. He had never calculated the 
power of habit, although, like others, he could utter and admit 
the adage, that “ habit is second nature.” It must not here be 
imagined, that Lennox was abating his professional zeal — that he 
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■was forming to himself a new and admitted end of life. Not so. 
He was still a legal student of great industry, and was rapidly 
rising into eminence, not by the overpowering and dazzling bril- 
liancy of genius, but by the strong, clear, steady light of a well- 
balanced, well-furnished intellect. A good cause placed in his 
hands was sure of success, because his mind, acting upon truth, 
was like a burning glass, revealing in intenser light evei’y minute 
particular. In a word, he was the pride and first promise of the 
Baltimore Bar. 

At the age of twenty-six, he became deeply attached to Flor-f 
erice R , the daughter of a wealthy merchant. That affec- 

tion was plainly reciprocated, although no declaration had yet 
been made on his part. After consultation with his mother, as to 
the young lady’s true character and. fitness for a wife — for in this 
matter he felt willing to confide in her judgment and close obser- 
vation — he concluded to make proposals, and did so accordingly. 
He was referred by Florence to her father. 

«Mr. R he said, waiting on that gentleman, with the 

genuine frankness of his character, “ I wish to say to you, and 
without preliminaries, that I find myself deeply attached to your 
daughter Florence. Will you consent to our marriage?” 

Alfred had expected a prompt and cordial assent, but he was 
mistaken. 


“Allow me a week to consider your proposition, Mr. Len- 
nox,” was the grave reply. “ My daughter is very dear to mo, 
and I cannot part with her lightly.” 

“ All perfectly right,” Lennox endeavored to say with a cheer- 
ful air, but his heart sunk within him. He perceived doubt in 

the tone of Mr. R ’s voice, and, he thought, disapprobation 

in the expression of his countenance. This he could not under- 
stand. His position in society was as good as that of Mr. R , 

his character as fair, and his reputation at the Bar high, and still 
rapidly rising. It was all a strange mystery. He had supposed 
that his offer would have been met promptly and gladly. For a 


time his wounded 
to cast her aside. 


pride resolved to give up all idea of Florence— 
But this he could not do. The doubt thus 


unexpectedly thrown over his prospect of obtaining her, increased 
ten-fold his , love, and made him ten times more desirous of pos- 


sessing her. 

As soon as Alfred had left the house, Mr. R. sought his 
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daughter’s room, where she had retired with a tremhliug heart, 
to await the result of an interview, the meaning of which she 
well imagined. 

“ Florence, my child,” he said, seating himself by her side^ ^ 
and taking her trembling band within his own, “ since you? 
mother’s death, have you ever felt for a single moment that yout 
father did not love you, and care for your happiness with a con- 
stant care ? ” 

“ No, dear father,” she replied, looking up into his face, while 
the tears came to her eyes. “ Why do you ask ? ” 

Mr. R felt that her hand trembled within bis still more. 

“ Be calm, my dear,” he said, “ I see that you are conscious 
of the subject upon which I am going to converse with you. In 
speaking of it to each other then, let us lay aside all reserve. 
Tell me, then, in the beginning, do you feel an affection for Mr. 
Lennox?” 

“ I cannot deny it, father.” 

“ How long have you felt this sentiment, Florence ? 

“It has been growing upon me for some time,” replied the 
blushing maiden; “but so insensibly, that I hardly dared to 
acknowledge it to myself, until he made to me a declaration of a 

like sentiment.” ^ 

“And what reply did you make him?” was Mr. R 8 

• quick interrogation. . 

“ I referred him to you, sir, of course.^’ 

“ Without acknow'ledging a kindred sentiment ? ” 

“ Not by words, father.” 

Mr. R paused a few moments, and then resumed : 

“ Suppose, my dear, that I were to object to your marriage 
with him, do you think that you could weigh, rationally, my 
reasons for so doing ? ” 

» I do not know, father,” Florence said, leaning her head upon 
his arm, as she hid her face with her hands, and gave way to an 
involuntary gush of tears. 

The heart of Mr. R was moved. He knew the power of 

the sentiment that it was too evident had been formed in her 
mind. He knew the affectionate nature of his child, and was 
conscious, that if once her love were called out and placed 
unworthily, she would be robbed of happine.ss, it might be of 
hope. Under this feeling he hardly knew what to say, or how to 
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act. After a long silence, as the agitation of Florence’s mind 
began to subside, her father said — ' 

“ You are aware, my dear, that, in many instances, we see only 
the appearance of truth around us. That it is often hard to judge 

of a man’s real character. That ” 

“Dear father, speak out plainly,” Florence said, looking up, 
earnestly, into her father’s face. Surely you cannot mean that 
Mr. Lennox is not a man of good character ? ” 

“ Perhaps that would be too strong a term, Florence. Still, 
to speak out plainly, I do not think that you would be happy as 
the wife of Alfred Lennox,” 

“ O father ! why do you say so ? I am sure Alfred is all that 
is excellent.” 

“ My dear child, I appreciate your feelings. But do you not 
think, that as a man with my years and experience, I ought to be 
able to judge of another man’s true character much better than 
you?” 

“ I certainly do, father.” 

“ And are you not willing to repose some confidence in my 
judgment? ” 

“ Have I not always confided in it ? ” 

“ You have, Florence. And I trust are still willing to confide 
in it, especially in a matter of so much moment,” 

“ But you will not exact a blind confidence ? ” 

“ No, my dear child, I will not. Nor did I intend to exact 
such a confidence. I am glad that your mind has made the dis- 
crimination.” 

“ Then, father, let me hear plainly why you think I would not 
be.hsppy as the wife of Mr. Lennox? ” 

“ Because, I am afraid that he is forming bad habits. I do not 
Kke the company he keeps.” 

“ Do you know that he is forming bad habits? ” 

“ If I can form any judgment from appearances, I certainly 
think that he is. I have employed him to conduct for me a very 
important suit, and have, in consequence, frequent interviews 
with him. The more I see of him, the more I am inclined to 
think that his habits are not good.” 

This did not seem to satisfy Florence. 

“ Is it not possible, father,” she said, after a few moments’ sil- 
ence, “ that you may have a prejudice against him, that is not 
based upon any rational ground ? ” 
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“ No, my dear, I can safely say that I have not : for I know 
of no young man whom I would rather see your husband than 
he, were I satisfied in respect to his habits of life.” 

•“ May not your suspicions be groundless ? ” 

“ It is barely possible that they may. But, if we are to judge 
of a man’s character by the company he keeps, Alfred Lennox is 

far from being above suspicion. You know L ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ They are often together and seem to be intimate.” 

“ Is it possible ! ” with a look of painful surprise. 

“ It is too true. Charles , is also another of his associ- 

ates, who is known to be dissipated, frolicsome, and to bear a very 
immoral character.” 

“ O father, I could not have believed it.” 

“ And worse than all, he is said to drink too hard for a young 
man of his age. You could not, certainly, run the fearful risk 
of becoming the wife of a drunkard ! ” ] 

“ Not after having witnessed tlie heart-aching grief of my^ aunt 
Anna,” was the reply of Florence. 

“ I am glad you have alluded to your aunt,” Mr. R-^— said. 

^ “ She was warned by me as I am now warning you. She was 
my youngest sister, and the favorite of us all j but was unwilling 
to confide in my judgment in a matter where her affections were 
concerned. I knew the man who addressed her to be addicted to 
the vice of immoderate drinking, and I warned her not to marry 
him. But she would not hear to me j but went so far as to tell 
him what I had alleged against him, thus making him my bitter 
enemy. I need not tell you the result in her case.” 

“ But do you think that Mr. Lennox is as far gone as was my 
uncle when aunt Anna married him ? ” 

“ No, my dear, I do not. But what then ? ” 

« . “ You know what I would say, father ! ” 

“ I believe I do, Florence. But are you willing to run so 
great a risk?” 

“ You know not, father, how deeply my happiness is in- 
volved” — 

Her voice trembled, and was so husky that she could not finish 
the sentence. 

“I know it, Florence, and I feel it; and for your sake I will 
make the most careful investigation of his character. When I 
have done so, will you confide in my judgment?” 
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“ I feel that it is right that I should, my dear father ; and, he 
the result what it may, I promise that I will.” ^ 

“ Spoken like my own dear child ! ” Mr. R said, drawing 
her to his bosom, and kissing her fervently. 

The maiden rested confidingly there for a few moments, and 
then, rising, retired to her own chamber, where, sinking upon 
her bed, she buist into a flood of tears. . It was a hard task, in- 
deed, that she had set for her young and innocent heart. ^ 

Meanwhile, Mr. Lennox left the house of Mr. R with his 

mind in a tumult. A week ! How could he endure such a sm- 
pense, especially where so strong a doubt had been cast over the - 
issue. He retired to his office, and throwing himself into a chair, 
gave way to gloomy thoughts. As he sat thus, a friend came in, 
and observing the change in his appearance said— 

“ In the name of wonder, Alfred, what has come over you? 

« Tve got the blues, if you know what they are ? ” he replied, 
half laughing, as he endeavored to rally himself. 

“ The blues ? I rather think that T do know something about 
them. But you ?— what has given you the blues ? ” 

“ As to the cause, that is no matter. But do you know how 

to cure them?” , . 

« I know various modes of relief. But it takes time for the 

performance of a perfect cure.” 

« So I should think— and even then the prescription may fail. 
How, then, is temporary relief to be obtained ? ” 

“I have never found anything so efficacious as a good Tom 

and Jerry.” 

Lennox shook his head. 

“ Even a strong brandy punch is salutary.” 

“ Then come and let us have one.” / 

His friend needed no second invitation, and so they proceeded 
to a tavern and called for a couple of brandy punches. These 
disposed of, and a little time given for the influence to become 
manifest, another was taken by each, and then another. Both 
then returned to the office of Lennox, where they chatted about 
various matters for half an hour or so, until the subject of the 
young lawyer’s most important suit at last came up. When the 
wine Is in, the wit is out, all know to he true. So it proved with 
Lennox. Three glasses were enough to make him indiscreet, ami 
so he detailed to his friend the particulars of his love for Flor- 
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ence— how he had offered himself, and had been put off for a 
weelc — with sundry childish declarations of his undying love for 
the beautiful maiden. 

His friend laughed in his sleeve at his weakness, and advised 
him to keep his spirits up, by pouring spirits down. This advice 
he literally followed. When he came home to tea that evening 
Mrs. Lennox noted with exquisite pain, that he was more than 
half intoxicated, and acted very strangely. 

“ Do not go out this evening, Alfred,” she said, as he took up 
his hat after tea, and made a movement towards the door. 

“ I can ’t stay in to-night, mother,” he replied, turning away 
with a gesture of impatience, and hastily quitting the house. 

In so unkind a tone Alfred had never before spoken to his 
mother. She saw that he had been drinking, and w^as thus able 
to account for the change. But for a mother tMs to excuse her 
son — her only son, and she a widow ! Slowly, and with her 
head drooping on her- bosom, did Mrs. Lennox steal away to her 
chamber. Here she sunk upon her knees, and Jifted up her 
heart in prayer for strength to bear up under an affliction that it 
seemed would crush her to the earth. Then, as a degree of 
calmness stole over her spirit she prayed for her erring child, be- 
seeching with intense fervor that he might be checked in his 
course, ere it were too late — ere he brought down the gray hairs 
of his widowed mother in sorrow to the grave. 

Thus did she endeavor to rest upon the Strong for strength. 
But nature w-as active within her, and its claims could not be 
silenced. Though calmer, and still looking upwards in hope as 
she arose from her knees, yet her heart ached with an indescrib- 
able anguish. 

As for Alfred, as soon as he had left the house he repaired to 
Malcom’s, where he met three or four of his young friends. 
They saw his condition, but had not the discretion to discourage 
him from any further indulgence. On the contrary, they joined 
him at once in a social glass. Then they drew up to a table and 
commenced a conversation on the current events of the day. 
More liquor was called for, and as they continued to drink, their 
spirits rose higher and higher, and their voices with their spirits — 
the loudest voice of all was that of Alfred Lennox. Thus they 
spent the whole evening, much to the annoyance of other and 
more quiet visitors. 
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It was about ten o’clock that Lennox became conscious that an 

eye was upon him — the steady, searching eye of old Mr. R , 

who was seated at a table near by, apparently engaged in^’eading 
a newspaper, but really all eye and all ear to the sayings and do- 
ings of himself and his wild companions. Drunk as he was, he 
could not misunderstand the meaning of the look which Mr. 

R cast upon him as their eyes met. Instantly rising, he 

passed up to where the old man was sitting, and, bending down 
to his ear, said in an earnest whisper, 

“ Do not judge altogether from appearances, Mr. R . \ 

Young blood is a little warm sometimes.” 

“ If we are not to judge from appearances, Mr. Lennox, how 
are we to arrive at any just conclusions ? ” was the old man’s cold 
reply, while his countenance assumed a sterner aspect. 

For a moment or two Lennox stood silent, and in painful 
irresolution 5 then turning away, he sought the door, and left thus 
abruptly the house and his companions. 

“ Fool ! fool ! ” he ejaculated bitterly, as he strode along the 
streets, more than half sobered by the incident that had just 
occurred. 

Homeward he turned his steps, and entered, at an early hour 
for him, much to the relief of one waiting and troubled heart. 

But she knew not the wild agitation of his bosom, nor dreamed 
in her quiet sleep that her son was tossing, nearly all the night, 
upon a waking pillow. 

» In the morning, when he came dow'n to breakfast, his pale and 
anxious countenance instantly attracted the eye of his mother. 

“ Are you not well, Alfred ? ” she asked, with anxious solici- 
tude. 

“ Not very well,” he replied, evasively. 

“ Is there nothing that I can do for you, Alfred ? ” 

“No, mother, I have a difficult case on hand, which troubles 
my mind exceedingly. It has kept me awake nearly all night, 
which will account to you for my appearance. Of course you 
cannot abate that cause.” 

“ What suit is it, Alfred?” 

“ The suit of old Mr. R . It will be reached on the docket 

to-moiTow.” 

“ But why need you be so troubled about that ? ” 

“ There is more than one reason why I should feel uneasiness. 
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The case is one of great difficulty, and I am more than half con- 
vinced that justice is not on the side of my client. With a bad 
cause 1 am weak. My conscience troubles me when I feel that I 
am in the position of an oppressor of the innocent.” 

“ Better lose such a cause than gain it, then, Alfred.” 

“ If I were satisfied that Mr. R ’s claim was unjust, and 

there were no other consideration in the way, I should not feel as 
Ido, in the prospect of losing it. But you know that I have 
offered for the hand of his daughter.” 

“ True, Alfred, and you have never spoken to me of the result 
of that offer.” 

“ He has put me off for a week, and, in the mean time, this suit 
comes on. I have a presentiment, that, upon the result of this 
suit, will depend the other.” 

“ I do not think so,” Mrs. Lennox replied, “ I have known Mr. 

R for many years, and am satisfied that he cannot act in so 

important a matter as the marriage of Florence upon such 
grounds. He loves her too much.” 

“I wish I could think so, mother; but I cannot,” was the 
young man’s desponding reply. The reader is aware that he had 
another cause of fear, to which he dared not allude. 

At eleven o’clock he was to have a professional interview with 
Mr. R lu looking forward to it, he felt nervous and agita- 

ted. In leaving his home, it was with a tacit resolution that he 
would drink nothing until after his interview with bis client. 
But his mind was so unsettled, and his nerves so unstrung, that 
he felt compelled to fortify himself with a strong glass of brandy. 
This had the desired effect, and he was enabled to meet Mr. 

'Ri with composure, and to enter on the business in hand with 

some degree of coolness and rationality. But the mind of Mr. 

R being keenly observant, now that he had a double reason 

for close scrutiny, he readily detected the effect of the single 
strong potation that the young lawyer had taken, in an elevation 
of the mind above its natural calm, healthy tone. When the in- 
terview’ closed, he was more than ever satisfied that the young 
man stood in a position of great danger, and less ^yilling than 
ever that his daughter should risk her hopes and happiness by a 
union with him. ^ 

On the iiext morning, the ease, involving many thousands of 
dollars, came up It was opened by Lennox^ in his usual calm- 
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and comprehensive manner. He brought out the different points 
of dispute in a clear and apparent light, displaying, as he did so, 
his legal knowledge and professional tact in beautiful style. Mr. 

R was chaYmed with the effort made by the young man, and, 

at the same time, deeply pained that one formed as he was for 
esteem and usefulness should be treading a path of so much doubt 
and danger. The opponent of Lennox was a particular friend, or 
so Lennox esteemed him — a calm, cool, observant man, who w'as 
deeply read in human nature. None could sooner see a w-eak 
point in an'adversary, and none knew better how to take advan- 
tage of it, than he. Nor was he at all scrupulous as to the mode 
of gaining this advantage. His name was Balford. 

At the close of the morning session the advantage was clearly 
on the side of Lennox, who had managed the case with even more 
than his usual talent and skill. This Balford plainlysaw. Run- 
ning his arm within that of Lennox, as the latter emerged from 
the court room, he said, in a tone of affected concern, 

“ Really, Lennox, I am afraid that you are not going to leave 
me a single stone to stand upon.” 

“ I certainly shall not, if in my power to knock them from un- 
der your feet,” was the half exulting reply. 

* “ All fair of course. You are not going home to dine, I pre- 
sume? ” Balford added, after a brief pause. 

» Why not ? ” 

“ I never burden my stomach when I have an important cause 
to argue after dinner. Do you ? ” 

“ I always dine, as usual.” 

“There you are in error,” Balford said. “I merely take a 
glass of wine or two, and a cracker, thus leaving' my body free 
from the labor of nutrition, w’hich draws off too much energy 
from the brain, while the slight portion o¥ food and stimulating 
drink that I talce, keeps me up, and enables me to think with even 
more than ordinary clearness.” 

“ That is all new to me — but it seems rational,” Lennox re- 
plied. “ But are you not exhausted when night comes ?” 

“ Of course, to some degree. Bnt then who would not be 
w'illing to bear a little physical exhaustion, to obtain a legal tri- ^ 

umpli ? ” . 

“ Very true. And I believe I will follow your example,” the 
yonng man said. • 
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“Then come with me,” urged the tempter. “I have some 
delightful wine, with crackers and cheese, at my office.” 

Lennox did not pause for a second invitation. It was not long 
before they were joined by two or three well-known friends, all 
lovers of good wine, who seemed to come ■“ understandingly.” 
In good company, Lennox always forgot himself. The conse- 
quence w'as, that after the passage of two hours, he was just m 
the condition that his friend Balford always desired to have an op- 
ponent in an important case. At four o’clock the court re-assem- 
bled, and Lennox took the floor. During the morning, there bad 
been the examination of witnesses, with a lucid summing up of 
the evidence given. Now the grand effort was to come off in 
which the true points of issue were to be brought out and exhib- 
ited in such a light as to enable the court to give an'equitable de- 
cision. 

The young lawyer had not uttered , ten words, before Mr. 
^ ■who was observing him closely, saw, with alarm and sin- 
cere grief, that he was not in the calm, sane state that he had 
been in during' the morning— that he was, in fact, half intoxicated. 
For a few minutes he argued with himself the propriety of asking 
a postponement of the case, on the ground of the present incapa- 
city of his counsel. But he hesitated to do so, and, for a while, 
kept his mind in a negative position in regard to the matter. As 
Lennox went on, however, it became so plain that, instead of 
bringing out into apparent light the true merits of his case, he was 
confusing it, and making success more and more doubtful at every 
step of his progress. Mr. R— at last went up to the Bench, 
and whispered to one of the judges his fears, on account of the 
condition of Lennox, and begged to have the case postponed. 
The reasonableness of the request was so apparent, that the judges, 
after a moment’s consultation, asked Lennox to take his seat for a 
moment. One of them stated that, at the request of a party con- 
cerned, the case wa.s postponed until the next morning at ten 
o’clock, at which time he hoped counsel would comQ properf/t/ pre- 
pared to enter upon the discussion of the question under consider- 
ation. 

There was not one present, Lennox among the rest, who did 
not fully understand the meaning of this unexpected interruption. 

As for himself, he had already become conscious that he was 
unfit to conduct the case. He, glided from the court-room with- 
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out pausing to speak to any one, and hurrying home, retired to 
his chamber overwhelmed with pain and mortification. On tho 
next day, he went to the court-house fully prepared to act his 
part. He'was never more sober and rational in his life. Fully 
convinced of the base part that had been acted towards him by 
the antagonist counsel, his mind rose into double activity under 
the determination to retrieve himself, and disappoint his unmanly 
opponent. The consequence was, that he acquitted himself with 
a power and brilliancy rarely equalled at that Bar, and so fully 
sustained his cause, even though his mind had at first been op- 
pressed under a sense that there was not equity on his side, that, 
when the court re-assembled in the afternoon, a unanimous de- 
cision was rendered in favor of his client. 

“ You certainly sustained yourself handsomely, Mr. Lennox,’’ 

said Mr. R , coming up to him and taking liis hand, after tho 

decision had been given. “ But, my dear sir, remember tiiat it 
takes many successful efforts to redeem one failure such as you 
made yesterday.” 

“ I am aware of that, Mr. R Lennox replied. “ But it 

is only just to myself that I should state that I was tricked into 
the condition I was then in, by Balford.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ He invited ny to his office after the morning session, and 
■with an apparent show of kindness advised me not to go home to 
my dinner, as a full meal would oppress and confuse my mind, 
but to take a cracker and a glass of wine with him. I was de- 
ceived by this pretended interest, and thrown at once into a 
pleasant company, w'hich I have no doubt was purposely invited 
to his office. The consequence was, that I drank too much wine 
on an empty stomach.” 

“ A base act truly, Mr. Lennox ! But remember, that where 
there is no ground for temptation, we cannot be successfully as- 
sailed by even the most subtle temper.” 

This remark was felt by LCnnox, and slightly offended him. 

He did not reply, and Mr. R bade him good-day and left 

him. The remembrance of what had occurred at Malcom s 
oyster-house, and the failure, from intoxication, on the previous 
day, both occurring while his suit for the band of hiorence was 
pending, was enough to keep him sober, at least until the end of 
the time specified by old Mr. R when an answer to his appli- 
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cation was to he given. For her sake he would most cheerfully 
have renounced the wild pleasures of convivial companionship. 
He called himself a fool and a madman, for the weakness he had 
already displayed, tending, he feared, utterly to destroy his hope 
of ever gaining o'ver the affectionate regard of the old man for 
his darling and only child. At last the lingering term expired, 
and with a trembling heart he repaired to the residence of Mr. 

R to hear the word that he felt was to make or mar him for 

life. 

' “ I have much to fear — fool that I have been ! ” he murmured 
to himself, as he paused at the door of her w'ho was truly beloved 
by liim with a most ardent and deep affection. 

The servant showed him into the parlor, where sat old Mr. 

R , who arose on his entrance, and received him with much 

kindness. 

“ You know for what I have come, Mr. R— — Lennox said, 
as soon as he was seated. “ Do not, then, keep me in suspense 
•—I cannot bear it. Say, then, do you favor my suit? ” 

“It grieves me, my young friend, to say that I do not,” My. 
R replied, still kindly, and indeed in a tone of affection. 

“ May I ask the reason, sir ! ” Alfred said, with forced 
calmness. 

“You have certainly a right to know the reason, Mr. Lennox; 
and, therefore, I do not feel at liberty to withhold it, much as it 
may pain me to utter the truth. For your talents I have great 
respect — nay, admiration. The general moral tone of your feel- 
ings I like. Your father was one of my earliest and firmest 
friends. But your habits, sir ! I dare not trust a man of your 
habits with my child 1 ” 

Alfred did not for a time attempt to.reply. He was conscious 

that Mr. R had good reasons for judging thus of him, 

although he felt that the judgment was a harsh one, and tlio 
danger apprehended altogether out of the question. His first 
impulse under the promptings of wounded pride was to leave the 
house without another word, and thus abandon all hope of ever 
calling the hand of Florence his own. But his heart yearned 
towards her with too intense an affection thus to give her up, and 
without another effort. 

“I admit, Mr, R ,” he at length said with forced calm- 

ness, “ tllht from one or two things which have recently fallen 
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under your ooservation, you are autlionzed to judge of me wu 

a rigorous judgment. But- you know under what creumstauc 

at least one of those aberrations occurred. 

i ll Mr. Lennox. But that only makes me the more ftar- 
ful Id there not been on your part a hab,t. already acqumed 
' f '.1 • 1 in,, to excess Mr. Balford would never have thought of 
fmplv Ir. The ’success of his efforts indicates the dangerous 

not intend cutting me off at once fium hope . 

silentlv^left“he house, his mind in a fever of excitement such as 

diank to in o ^ -What his mother suffered during 

:fTtiri Win to attempt to describe. But the 

that time, delirium, when 

eS: 

' -^Mother - ” he ejaculated in surprise, as he entered the 

aAltryou must not go,” she said firmly, while she looked 

liiru steadily in the face. 
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“ Go where, mother ? ” 

“Do not attempt to deceive me, Alfred,” she replied, in the 
same calm voice. “I know all about your destination this 
morning. But your mother says that you must not go— arid 
surely you will not disobey her injunction ! ” 

“ You know not what you say, mother,” the young man re- 
sponded, bitterly. 

“ You will not go, surely, Alfred,” she said, her tone and 
manner changing, “now that you are aware that I. know your 
errand. Do you think that I could live through the suspense of 

this day?” ( . , 

“ I could curse the miserable wretch who told this tale,’ the 
young man’ uttered between his teeth, as he commenced pacing 
the room backwards and forwards. 

« Say you will not go,” . urged his mother. 

“ I cannot say that, for I must go,” was the gloomy reply. 


“ 0, say not so I Say not so, Alfred 1 Let there be no blood 
upon your bands. Let me not be robbed of* ray all in this 
world I ” 

» Mother, you know not what you say,” urged the young 
man. “ I have been deeply and fatally disgraced and injured. 
Life has been rendered a burden to me by that man and I will 
be revenged, or die I ” 

« 0, talk not so wildly, Alfred 1 ' Is there no one in the whole 
world to be considered but yourself? Is all regard and affection 
gone for vour mother, who looks up to you, and reclines upon . 
you as the only prop to sustain her? Think of these trembling 
limbs, this weakened body, fast declining, and forbear. Think 
of your mother’s wounded and bruised spirit, and pause ere your 
rash step be taken.” 

“ Mother ! mother I you will drive me mad 1 ” the young man 
suddenly exclaimed, striking his hand upon his forehead. 

“ Let me urge you, by all the tenderest and dearest considera- 
tions, to forbear,” continued Mh. Lennox, beseechingly. 

Mother, you must not speak to me thus ! ” he said, interrupt- 
ing her, in an excited tone. “ You are only drugging the cup, 
of which I must drink, with intenser bitterness. I cannot pause 
—I cannot look back. My honor is at stake — and honor to me 
is dearer than life.” 

And so saying, he turned away and made a movement towards 
the door. 





« Alfred you must not go ! ” Mrs. Lennox exclaimed, spring- 
ing to his side, and grasping his arm tightly. “ You must not— 

you shall not go ! ” ' , ^ 

“ Mother, you know not what you are doing,” he said, gently 
disengaging himself. Then leading her back, he seated her upon 
the sofa, and turning, glided away, and was out of the house be- 
fore she had time to recover herself. 

She did not attempt to follow, for she felt that to do so would 
be vain. All through the awful day no one came near her. 
Alone she awaited the fearful result, that would bring her, per- 
haps, the lifeless body of her beloved son— or return him with 
his hand stained by the blood of his fellow. Slowly did the 
hours creep by, each marking some indelible line of pain upon 
her over-burdened heart. As the day began to decline, a stupor 
came over her spirit. Nature seemed to be exhausted. But 
towards evening, when it was time for Alfred to return, if he 
were ever to return alive, her anxiety arose to its highest pitch 
of intensity. Like a restless spirit, she wandered from room to 
room, ever and anon going to the door and looking up the street 
with an earnest gaze. 

Moment after moment, minute after minute, and hour after 
hour continued to glide away, until the dim twilight began to fall 
around, and still he came not. Weak and faint with' fear, anxie- 
ty and suspense, she at last sank upon a chair. She had remain- 
ed there for about five minutes, when the hall door was suddenly 
thrown open, and quick feet hurried along the passage. She 
could not rise, nor speak, nor make a sound. But her suspense 
was brief. Alfred rushed in, and sinking down by her side, 
hurst into tears. 

“ My son — my son ! ” she could only murmur, when overtried 
nature gave way, and she became insensible. 

The duel had resulted in the death of Balford, who was shot 
down at the first fire, and died before he could be taken from the 
ground. Overwhelmed with a terrible remorse, Lennox returned 
home, tempted strongly to the commission of suicide. The faint- 
ing condition of his mother aroused him in some degree, and 
called out his thoughts from himself in care for another. It was 
more than an hour before Mrs. Lennox was restored to conscious- 
ness under the careful attentions of the family physician. Then 
she was so feeble that she was forbidden to hold any intercourse 
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with her son, who ^tired to his chamber, a prey to the most 
gloomy reflections. For an hour he paced the room to and fro, 
and at length, as the agony of his mind grew more intense, he 
went forth into the open air, and wandered for a long time about 
the streets. When he returned home, his mind and body were 
both stupefied. He had drank deeply for the purpose of relief. 

•We will not attempt to portray his feelings, nor those of his 
mother when they met on the next morning, and she became 
conscious that the hands of her son were imbued with the blood 
of his fellow-man. She saw the anguish of his spirit, and there- 
fore spoke no word of censure — but she could not utter one of 
comfort. Although they went through the form of sitting down 
to the morning meal, yet no food passed the lips of either ; nor 
was any subject of conversation introduced. Silently and op- 
pressed in spirit, they rose, at length, from the. table, like mere 
automata, she passing up to her chamber, and he from the house, 
neither under the direction of any specific end. HU steps, how- 
ever, were soon bent towards a drinking-house. He felt that he 
must seek relief in the stupefaction of his senses j and with this 
object in view, he drank deeply. By one o’clock he was brought 
home drunk and insensible 1 During many weeks from that dayj 
he was constantly under the benumbing influence of liquor, 
which finally ended in a horrible, half*conscious delirium. 

From this, under judicious medical treatment, he at length, 
awakened. But the energy of his character was gone ; and, for 
a time, his intellect seemed impaired. This was so apparent, that 
few thought of intrusting him with a case of much importance, 
and he, of course, soon sunk from the position he had acquired at 
the bar, without making a single effort to regain it. Gradually 
he fell into habits of idleness, and a regular course of dissipation. 
He was rarely employed in anything above an assault and bat- 
tery, or a magistrate’s case, and these yielded him but a slender 
income, every cent of which he squandered in drinking and frol- 
icking. . . 

In this course of life he had indulged for some two years, grad- 
ually sinking lower and lower, when, as he had become active in 
politics, and was a fine speaker, he was nominated as a candidate 
for the legislature. It needed bpt this to complete his ruin, al- 
though many of his friends hoped that its effect upon him would 
be salutary. Elections then, as they have been too often since. 
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mortifying as the admission may be, were carried by drinking. 
An electioneering campaign resembled, in some respect, the Bac- 
chanalian orgies of old, rather than a general rational movement 
of the people, preparatory to an expression of their honest senti- 
ments at the polls. j . u 

Into this whirlpool of excitement, Alfred Lennox entered with 
a keen zest. It enabled him, in some degree, to rise above the 
paralyzing influence of two most active causes of depression and 

unhappiness-the loss of Florence R , whom he had truly 

and tenderly loved, and the death of Balford, which rested heav- 
ily upon his conscience. Four months of active service m this 
kind of life, during all of which, time he was under strong excite- 
ment, ended in a defeat. Of course, he sunk at once into a con- 
dition of almost hopeless dissipation. For six weeks after the 
election, he came home every night so intoxicated as hardly to bo 
* able to find his way to bed. 

Such a course of life, united with petty gambling, where there 
waS’ little or no income of his own to sustain it, necessarily drew 
upon the funds still under his control, as executor of his father s 
estate, which had already been greatly reduced, as stated, by the 
failure of a joint stock company, in which large investments had 
been made.' In examining into this account one day, when his 
mind was less under the influence of artificial excitement than usual, 
ho was alarmed to discover that there remained but about fifteen 
thousand dollars of his father's handsome property, and that there 
was less than one hundred dollars in the bank. The house m 
which they lived was valued at eight thousand dollars— thus leav- 
incr propertv from which an income could be derived of only 
seven tlious'and dollars, which netted six hundred dollars per an- 

Startled at this discovery, and conscious that it could not long 
be concealed from his mother, unless he changed his habits, and 
made a strong effort to increase, through his profession, the annual 
income, he struggled for some weeks in the effort to reform. 
This did not become fully apparent to his now heart-broken 
mother, who was sadly altered, and rapidly sinking in health and 
spirits, until the passage of two or three days. She had noticed 
that he did not go out as usual on one or two evenings, but, as he 
retired to his room, and thus avoided her, she hoped little from 
the change. On the third evening, she could not but notice that 
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there was a great difference in his appearance and manner towards 
her. He was unusually kind, and seemed anxious to do some- 
thing to chase from her brow the cloud of sorrow that' ever rested 
there. 

Shall I read something to you, mother? ” he said, laying his 
hand upon a hook. 

“ Alfred ? And she looked him steadily in the face, while her 
own countenance changed rapidly in its expression. 

“I know' what you would say, mother,” he replied after a 
pausej “ and I will anticipate your question. I trust that I have 
at last awakened from a wild, delirious dream. Three days ago 
I made a vow that I woifld stop short in the mad career I had 
been running. And I have stopped. Since then I have been 
sober and rational, and in every way a far happier man. And 
from this day forth, I am resolved to remain sober and rational.” 

Ere he had finished speaking Mrs. Lennox had risen from her 
chair and sjjfung to his side ; and now her arms were around 
him, and her tears w'ere falling fast upon his bowed head. 

“ The Lord help you to keep that resoliition, my son ! ” she at 
length said in a low and solemn tone, lifting her eyes and hands 
upwards. 

A few moments of breathless silence followed, during which 
both hearts were lifted to Heaven in deep aspirations for aid above 
mere bupian strength to sustain the erring one in the hour of 
temptation. Then the mother sunk exhausted on a cliair, feeling 
as weak and helpless almost as an infant. The sudden and strong 
reaction of a newly awakened hope, w'as too powerful for her 
feeble body, weakened by age and heart-searching trouble. 

“ O, Alfred,” she said, after she had recovered, in some degree,' 
the tone of her mind, “ you can never know how much I have 
suffered in the last few years. I wonder, sometimes, how I have 
lived through it.” 

‘‘ Do not allude to that, mother,” he replied, while an expres- 
sion of pain passed over his face. “ I dare not think of these 
things — when I do it seems as if I would be driven to desperation. 
Wretch ! miserable, heartless wretch that I have been ! ” 

The strong agony pictured in the face of her son, alarmed Mrs. 
Lennox, and she soothed him as best she could. 

“ Read to me, Alfred, ” she at length said. “ You know how 
much I love to have you read to me.” 
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The young man opened a volume and read for more than an 
hour, and then, after some pleasant conversation on the subject of 
the book, both retired for the night,, with happier hearts than had 
beaten in their bosoms for many and many a day. . 

Days and weeks now passed away to Mrs. Lennox like sweet 
passages in a dream. 3er step became more buoyant, her e}'e . 
brightened, and her face was fast recovering the pleasing tone of 
expression it had worn for years. As for Alfred, he was far hap- 
pier,’ though there yet remained two active sources of pain, that 
seemed like evil genii ever dragging his spirits down, and tempt- 
ing him to ruin. But he struggled manfully to retain the victory 
he had won. 

One day, about three months after the period when this refor- 
mation began, an important suit was placed in his hands with the 
promise of a very handsome fee if it should prove successful. A 
careful examination of its hearing and merits convinced him that 
if rightly managed, the suit could he gained. Greatly encour- 
aged, and strengthened in his determinatioiLto abide by his reso-' 

Jutions of reform, he turned his steps homewards, an hour or two 
before nightfall. He was musing upon the case as he passed 
along Calvert street in the neighborhood of the monument, when 
he lifted his eyes to the face of a young lady who was passing at 
the time. Both started, paused an instant, turned pale, and then 
hurried by. All passed in a moment, but to each it was a mo- 
ment oftagony, for a painful wound, that time could not heal, was 

probed in each heart to the quick. Florence R was loved 

still ; fondly, but hopelessly loved. 

Scarcely conscious of anything around him, Lennox moved on 
' mechanically until he reached his home. There was a change in 
his appearance that instantly attracted his mother’s eye, and made 
her heart bound with a sudden pulsation, and then sink and trem- 
ble in her bosom. His manner, too, was altered— and he was 
strangely silent. But it was evident that he had not been drink- 
ing. She did not venture to question him in regard to this 
change, and he made no allusion to it. When tea was over, he 
retired at once to his chamber, and remained there during the * 
evening. 

While seated there alone, struggling, but in vain, to banish from 
his mind the image of Florence, he was tempted strongly to seek, 
oblivion in intoxication. Had there been wine or brandy within 
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his reach, the temptation would have been too strong for him. 

■ On the next morning, the breakfast hour passed in the same 
oppressive silence and reserve that had marked the evening meal, 
soon as it was over, Alfred went out. In going to his office he 
had to pass the door of a drinking-house hitherto much frequent- 
ed. As he neared it, the thought of benumbing the acuteness of 
his mental suffering by a deep potation, glanced through his mind. 

“I might as well do it at first as last,” he said to himself, “ for 
to that it must come in the end.” 

As he said this, he paused opposite the tavern door, and held a 
brief agitating debate. It ended in his gliding into the house, and 
calling at the bar for brandy. The . glass, half filled with the 
strong intoxicating draught, was at his lips, when the image of 
his aged mother came up before his mind with startling distinct- 
ness, and he seemed to hear her voice uttering in tones of agony, 

“ Forbear I ^ ‘ 

Slowly he returned the gluss, its contents untouched, 'to the 
counter, and turning away, passed out from the scene of tempta'- 
tion’ Then he hurried on to his office, and sat down to investi- 
gate the case he had in hand. But the letter? of the document he 

attempted to examine would fade from his vision, and before the 
eyes of his mind would form distinctly, the pale, agitated counte- 
nance, and eyes eloquent with unextinguished affection that he 
had met on the day before, for the first time in long years of 
agony and degradation. 

“ And mine is not the only blasted heart ! Mine are not the 
only seared affections ! ” he at length murmured, rising from his 
chair, and pacing the narrow precincts of his office to and fro. 
“ She, too, has continued to love hopeless— and hopelessly must 
she love on to the end-^as hopelessly as he who has so madly 
crushed her heart and his own ! ” 

“ I- can bear this no longer ! ” he at length ejaculated, pausing, 
after having continued to pace the floor of his office for half an 
hour. Then, seeming to take a sudden resolution, he passed out 
of his office with a hurried step, and in a few minutes was stand- 
ing at Malcom’s bar, draining to the last drop a strong glass of 
brandy and water. 

With painful forebodings did Mrs^ Lennox await the return of 
|4 . . her son at dinner time. One glance at his face was enough to 

tell the sad tale that he had again been drinking. Few words 
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passed between tnem during tbe meal. Lennox did not wish to 
converse, and his mother’s heart was too full to speak. At night 
he was still more under the influence of liquor, and went imme- 
diately out after tea. It was twelve o’clock when he returned, 
and then he went stumbling up to bed, startling the whole house 

with his noise. ^ , j i • 

The subsidence of this determined struggle against tbe debasing 
Tice to which he had become enslaved, left him weaker in resolu- 
tion than ever. He could now oppose only a temporary desire to 
be freed from bis evil habit, without a single hope of ever being 
able to rise above it. Of course, under such a state of feelings, 

he went downwards more rapidly. 

A few months brought the affairs of his executorship into such 
a condition that he feared they could no longer he concealed from 
hia mother. The last dollar had been drawn from bank, and no 
more rents would bo due for two months. 

“ Alfred, I wish you would bring me home fifty dollars, she 
said to him one morning, as he was about leaving the house, after 

breakfast. 

He promised to do so, and then immediately went ouL He 
had ten dollars in his pocket, all the money he possessed in the 
world. His mother supposed that there were, as there should 
have been, several thousands in bank. Although he was dissipa- 
ted, she could not suspect him of squandering her money, for her 
confidence in his integrity of character was unwavering. The 
vice of drunkenness was a weakness— a blind infatuation.^ But 
to waste the substance of his widowed mother was an act m her 
estimation so far beyond his power to commit, that the bare sus- 
picion of such a thing never crossed her mmd. Of this he felt 
■conscious, and it caused him to feel pangs of remorse still more 
acute. 

To his office he first repaired, where he paced the floor for some 
time, his mind in a state of violent agitation. 

» She must not— she shall not know it ! ” he at length said, 
pausing and striking down his clenched hand into the vacant air, 
with the energy of desperation. “ That pang I will at least spare 

her.” . 

He seemed in that last expression to have confirmed himself m 

the determination to perform some act at which his mmd revolted,, 
for his whole manner changed, and he became calm and apparently 
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resolved. After hastily arranging some papers, he left the office 
and proceeded to a drinking-house, and called for brandy, his 
favorite drink. A single glass was taken, then .another, and 
another, at intervals of five or ten minutes. As these began to 
take effect, his whole appearance underwent a change. The 
despondency of'.mind and lassitude of body, under which he had 
been laboring gave way to a degree of buoyant confidence, that 
flbwed out into the expression of his face and bearing of his 
body. • 

“I can do it, and I vnll do it,” he said, half aloud, as he 

stepped into the street again. 

He' now took his way down Calvert street until he came to 
Lovely. Lane, through that to South street, then down, and along 
Second street to — — , into which he turned, first glancing quickly 
up and dbwn to see if observed by any person to whom he was 
known. Along this Avenue he proceeded some one or two hun- 
dred yards, and then turned into a narrow alley leading into a 
large building, the rear of which presented few or no indication^ 
of its being inhabited. He entered this and ran hurriedly up the 
stairs, asrif still fearful of observation. He had. evidently been 



there before, for the way was familiar to him. The termination 
of a long, unfurnished, dirty passage, brought him to a door, which 
he opened, and then entered a richly furnished apartment, spread 
with tables, at several of which sat groups of individuals ab- 
sorbed in play. After wandering through this room, glancing 
first at one party, and then at another, he seemed to make a 
selection of that to which he preferred attaching himself, and at 
once drew up to the table where the individuals composing it were 

The stakes on this table were small, and therefore he had 
chosen it. As soon as the game then playing was out, the cards 
Were shuffled, and he was invited to take a hand. The stake was 
one dollar. He laid his dollar upon the table, played, and won — 
played again, and won, and so continued until he had won fifty 
dollars. Elated at this success, he readily agreed to stake the 
whole sum. — This time he lost. 

The presiding genius of the table was a short, dark man, with 
large whiskers, and a pair of keen restless eyes. At every op- 
portunity that offered for scrutinizing, unobserved, tbe face of 
Lennox, he had not failed most carefully to read the expression 
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of his countenance. He knew him well, and also his downward 
course for the last few years. He also knew that he was executor 
for his father’s estate, and all about the resources of that estate. 
When the' young man lost his fifty dollars, he was perfectly sat- 
isfied that it was all that he had. 

“ Shall I make you an advance?” he said with a bland smile, 
holding several bank notes of various amounts, half presented, in 
his hand. 

» I will tkke a hundred dollars, if you please,” Lennox replied. 

“ I have no more with me to-day.” 

As he said this, he drew a small slip of paper towards him, 
and taking up a pen, wrote an obligation on demand for the sum 
named, and handed it over to the gambler. 

From that time the run of luck was fluctuating for the course 
of an hour, when the last dollar of the advanced sum passed from 
Lennox, and he was again without a stake. 

» You do n’t play as well as you did at first,” the gambler 
marked. “ You must not permit yourself to get excited. This 
kind of business requires a cool head, you know. Shall I be per- 
mitted to favor you again,” holding out temptingly a number of 
bank notes. 

“ If you .please,” Lennox said. 

“ You had better take a couple of hundred, had you not ? ” 

« Yes — a couple of hundred.” 

And another written obligation was passed. The game now 
became intensely interesting to Lennox, and, as he grew more 
and more excited, the gambler and his friends grew calmer and 
cooler. Less than an hour sufficed to strip the young man of 
every cent of the two hundred dollars with which he had fondly 
hoped to retrieve himself. 

“ Let me have some more,” he said in a low, husky but deter- 
mined whisper, as his last stake vanished. “ I play wretchedly 
—but I must and will do better.” 

“It is because that you are excited, that the run of luck is 
against you,” his whiskered friend said, smiling gently, as he 
promptly acceded to the new demand for money, “Only keep 
cool, and you are the best player in the city ; I have never met 

your equal.” .1 

Thus flattered and incited to new efforts, Lennox again took 
up the cards, and entered into the game with an intenser interest. 
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This time chance seemed to favor him. He won game after 
gatne, to the apparent mortification and alarm of his antagonist 
players, until he had a pile of money by his side amounting to 
nearly a thousand dollars. An inward voice whispered him to 
stop, and retreat from the .deluding sphere of the company he 
■was in— and he had half resolved to do so, an operation of mind 
that was intuitively perceived by at least one present, when he 
■^vas tempted to risk the whole in a single grand effort. The 
VeryVestion of losing or winning, with its consequences, when 
all was at stake, was of itself enough to unbalance his mind and 
prevent his success, had he not, as was the case, an antagonist of 
double his skill and experience, and one who would not hesitate 
to ensure success by foul means if fair ones should not prove suf- 
ficient for his purpose. ^ v 

Every card now played was selected by Lennox after the most 

deliberate reflection and study of the progress and position of the 
came. For a time success seemed certain — every card exhibited 
the advantage as gaining on his side. This, of course, unsettled 
his nerves, causing his heart to leap in disturbed and bounding 
pulsations, which was seen in his trembling hand and agitated 
fintrering of the cards. The gam^was now rapidly approaching 
to 'a close. A few more cards remained to be played, upon 
which hung. the issue. Already had the young man begun to 
handle, in anticipation, the rich results of this, the last game he 
intended to play, when a card, which he had fully persuaded him- 
self could not be in the hand of his opponent, was thrpwn upon 
the table, changing the entire fate of the game, and carrying it 

against him inevitably. , , 

The card or two that remained in his hand were instantly 
dashed upon the table, from which he arose and commenced hur- 
riedly pacing the room backwards and forwards, every muscle 111 
his face painfully contracted, and its whole expression almost the 
picture of despair. As -he passed near the tables of others en- 
oarred in play, an' eye would occasionally be turned towards him, 
half carelessly, or a lip would curl with a selfish smile of malig- 
nant triumph or scorn. As for the individnal who had tempted 
, him on deeper and deeper, until he had involved him m a debt 
of more than five hundred dollars, and cruelly deluded him with 
. the hope of gain, until he was about placing the cup to his lips, 
when he dashed it suddenly to the earth, he coolly appropriated 
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the stakes, smiling inwardly as he did so, and occasionally glanc- 
ing towards his victim. He knew the exact state of mind of one 
under such circumstances, as well as does a physician the condi- 
tion of his' patient hy the state of his pulse. The first efferves- 
cence of excitement he allowed to pass off, and then approaching 
him, said, in a soothing tone : 

“ Do not act. so, my dear sir ! Remember where you are, and 
show yourself to be a man. To one so uniformly successful as 
you, a single reverse should not so utterly dishearten. ‘ Try 
again,’ is the motto of the ultimately successful in all enterprises 
— and it is emphatically true to all who engage in this hazardous 
profession. Since yesterday I have lost twenty thousand dollars 
— but I never get excited. ‘ Keep cool,* is my rule of life. 
Four young men have 'won from me, during the week, handsome 
little capitals on which to commence business. I cannot but be 
pleased at tbeir success, even though I am the loser. But I will 
make it up again out of some rich young spendthrifts, who are ' 
anxious to squander the wealth into the possession of which they 
have fallen so easily. You have only lost about five hundred 
dollars since you came in, and surely that will not utterly dis^ 
courage you. Why, a young man sat down to that teble last 
night, and lost three thousand dollars, when luck turned in his 
favor, and he left here with nearly five thousand dollars in his 
pocket. Suppose he had given up when the chances were 
against him, at two thousand five hundred dollars, what would 
have been the result? Why ruin, for he was not worth over a 
thousand dollars in the world.” 

Thus the tempter urged, and at last induced Lennox to accept 
of another advance of five hundred dollars. In thus continuing 
to made advances, he knew perfectly the nature of his risk. He 
was aware that his victim possessed the entire control of his 
mother’s property, no part of which came under the denomina- 
tion of real estate, and which could therefore, be transferred 
without her knowledge. He likewise perfectly understood his 
character, and was satisfied that he would meet every obligation 
as long as be had in his hands the means of doing so, even to the 
trespassing on the rights of another, when he could rest upon the 
hope of restoring the money he used by some successful turn of 
fortune. Thus he coolly calculated the risks he run in compass- 
ing from selfish ends, the ruin of Lennox. 
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For a time the young man was' permitted again to win, and 
thus enticed onward and onward, into deeper and more inextri- 
cable difficulties, ending in the clear loss of two thousand dollars, 
for which sum he found himself indebted, on demand, to the 
individual against whose skill and trickery he had madly opposed 
his honest inexperience. 

At. this stage of his infatuation, finding himself losing all self- 
command, and therefore conscious that he was playing at a great 
disadvantage, he resolved to risk no more. He had drank noth- 
ing for several hours, and the strong potation of the morning had 
lost its stimulating influence. Mental excitement was now keep- 
ing him 'up, but with this kind of excitement, more of rational 
perceptions mingled, than with the artificial excitement of liquor. 
This enabled him to do at least one sensible act, and that was to 
reserve fifty dollars, the sum which he had at first proposed to 
himself to win. 

It was nearly two o’clock when he stole out through the 
obscure back entrance of the establishment into which he had 
introduced himself so cautiously. Once in the street, he turned 
neither to the right npr to the left, not even enticed by the 
drinking-houses that would, at another time, have wooed him 
irresistibly to self-indulgence. Dinner was on the table when he 
arrived at home, and he sat down with his mother in silence. 
Her eye, that ever sought his face with an inquiring look, noted 
that he was pale, and that there was upon his countenance an 
expression of great anxiety and pain of mind. Few words passed 
between the mother and son during their brief meal. At its 
close, the latter handed her a fifty dollar note, and retired to his 
chamber, his mind in a tumult of troubled thoughts and disturb- 
ing anxieties. 

An hour after he went out, and repaired to his office. He had 
been seated there for only a brief period, when the gambler with 
whom he had contended with such odds in the morning entered. 

The brow of Lennox lowered involuntarily, at the same time 
that he made an effort to put on an unconcerned smile, 

“ How do you do now, Mr. Lennox ? ” the visitor said, as he 
seated himself with a business air. ■ 

“ I have seen the time when I felt better,” was the equivocal 
reply. 

‘‘ You despoijd too easily, Mr. Lennox. Before I became at 
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last successful in the professioUj I lost a pretty little fortune. You 
lose a little now, hut you gain a skill that will amply repay you, 
in the end, every sacrifice you now make.” 

“Don’t mistake me, if you please” the young lawyer an- 
swered, half indignantly. “ I have no desire to identify myself 

with gentlemen of your profession.” 

“ O, as to that, every ma.n must follow his own taste, the 
gambler replied, tossing his head contemptuously. Butit struck 
me that you were not altogether loth to win this morning. 

“ That was the result of a painful necessity, sir,’ Lennox said, 
somewhat sternly ; “ not of a fixed principle. I hold it a moral 
wrong to gamble ! It is the taking the money of another, with- 
out rendering him a just equivalent.” 

“ And yet you seemed wonderfully elated to-day when you had 
a thousand dollars by your side, of winnings, not earnings,” tho 
gambler said, with a malicious grin. 

“ No doubt I did— and I had reason for it. But I will not at- 
tempt to justify even in myself an act that I condemn as wrong 
in another. I was wrong in going to your infernal den, and 
wrong to feel delight in winning your money. But let us waive 
all that. Your business now is, I presume, to claim the cancelling 
of the debt I madly suffered myself to incur.” 

“ You^inticipate me in declaring the reason of my visit,” the 
gambler replied. “I come for the money you have acknowledged, 

under your hand, to be justly due me. 

“ You will have to wait a few weeks, until I can realise on the 
sale of a house,” Lennox said. “ I have no ready money.” 

“ Your notes are on demand.” 

“ I know that, sir, as well as you do ; and you can demand 
their payment a dozen times a day, for the next three weeks, if 
you choose— but, my word for it, the money will not be forth- 
coming before the end of that time, if, indeed, the whole of it 
then,” Lennox replied, indignantly. 

The gambler ground bis teeth together, and muttered a half 
audible threat— but the eye of Lennox fell not, nor quailed a mo- 
ment beneath his fixed and angry glance. 

“ You are a ” 

“ Beware ! ” ejaculated the lawyer suddenly, interrupting the 
sentence. “ A man in my position cannot bear much. You may 
provoke me beyond endurance.” 
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There was that in the look, tone, and manner of the unhappy 
young man, that made the gambler, fearless and desperate as he 
was, hesitate. 

“ You will, at least, secure me in mortgage on your property, 
until such time as sales of it can be effected? ” he said, after a 
pause of some considerable time. 

“ I will do no such thing ! ” was the prompt answer. “ My 
lionor is your security, and that is all you need expect ; for, most 
assuredly, it is all that you will receive,” 

“ We will see 1 ” the gambler said, rising suddenly and leaving 
the office. 

After he had left, Lennox went to the office of a real estate 
broker, and made arrangements with him for the sale of a house, 
estimated to he worth four thousand dollars — the most valuable 
piece of property owned by his mother. The terms, as proposed 
by himself, were one-half in cash, one-fourth in six, and one- 
fourth in twelve months. In the course of the next two weeks a 
purchaser was .found, for the property was desirable, being under 
but a nominal ground rent. The money was paid down, notes 
given, and deed transferred. It was .but half an hour after the 
closing of this transaction, that the gambler entered his office. 

“You are a prompt man,” Lennox said ironically. 

“Such is my reputation,” was the cool reply. 

Without another word, Lennox proceeded to fill a check for the 
two thousand dollars, which he had just deposited. This he 
handed to his unwelcome visitor, after receiving the obligations 
which he had given, when the latter bowed low and withdrew. 

“ A lesson for a lifetime, I should think,” the young man mur- 
mured to himself, sinking back in his chair, overcome with a ris- 
ing and overpowering sense of despondency. “ Fool ! fool that 
I have been ! This day I might have stood among the first and 
most successful advocates at the Bar — hut for my blind, mad 
folly! I have sold my birth-right for a mess of pottage I 
Wretch, fool, madman that I am ! And now I am going on to 
entail tenfold misery on the head of that honored mother, whose 
life 1 have already made a burden too painful to be, borne ! 
Wretched man that I am ! — What shall save me from this wild 
infatuation ? I feel that I have lost the power of self-control, and 
am madly rushing on to destruction. O, wretched, wretched man 
that lam!” 

14 
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Uncler tliis lieart-aching sense of his debased and helpless con- 
dition did he sit for nearly an hour, when he arose hastily from 
his chair, saying in a husky voice : 

« l ean bear this no longer.” , a i 

Leaving his office, he turned his steps towards one ot the 
hotels, and in a few' minutes stood at the bar, where he called for 
liquor. Turning off a glass there, he proceeded to another and 
another, drinking at each place, until he had taken six steong 
glasses of brandy. This did not intoxicate him, but elevated-his 
mind above the paralysing effects of a consciousness of hb embar- 
rassed condition. 

On the next day a bill of taxes, and two or three other bills, 
were presented amounting to about one hundred and fifty dollars. 
To pay these, he had not the first dollar. His professional fees 
were reduced to a mere trifie, and there were to be no further 
returns from the sale which had just been made for six months. 
To resort again to play, he felt would be madness. There was 
nothing left but to sell another house, and to this he resorted most 
reluctantly. The sale was for fifteen hundred dollars— five hun- 
dred in cash^and the balance, as before, in payments of six and 

twelve months. ^ 

He now felt comparatively easy in mind ; for present reiiet 

where the emergency has been trying, always throws into a de- 
gree of obscurity the approaching, but, comparatively, distant 
trouble. :6ut this feeling gradually subsided, and bis mind be- 
came oppressed with the idea that utter ruin was approaching, 
and would involve him inevitably. The effect of all this upon 
his mind was to make him silent and gloomy at home. 

As to the state of his mother’s mind— that mother who had 
loved him with such a deep and confiding love— under all the 
-evils of her relation towards her son of which she was conscious, 
we feel our pen inadequate to a description. Her maimer and 
appearance were all sadly changed. She seemed to have lived 
twenty years during less than half that period. The cheerful 
countenance, ever responding to the inward play of varied aud 
pleasing emotions, had become fixed into an unchanging expres- 
sion of subdued, touching melancholy, mingled, as even a car^ 
less eye might see, with something of hopelessness. To Alfred 
she always spoke in the l^indest and gentlest tones, and regarded 
him and loved him with a deeper interest than ever— that pecu- 
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liar kind of interest which a parent always feels for a child hope- 
lessly deformed, and rendered in a measure disgusting to others. 
She did not give way to a paralysing despondency under her 
severe trials, but was kept in a degree of calm yet exquisitely 
painful resignation to her hard lot. The wind, tempered in a de- 
gree to the shorn lamb, was still a cold and biting wind. 

Things remained nearly in the same condition in which we 
have presented them for about a year and a half, when Lennox, 
who had been several times during the period tempted to^ risk 
something at the gaming table, found himself again in a narrow 
place, in consequence of having lost several large sums of money. 
The only property that remained of all that had been entrusted 
to his care, was a small house worth twelve or fourteen hundred 
dollars, and the dwelling in w'hich they lived, which W'as a very 
handsome one. Of all this Mrs. Lennox was profoundly igno^ 
rant. Nor did any suspicion ,df the real state of affairs cross her 
mind. She knew that the h&bits of her son must involve a con- 
stant outlay of money, but she supposed that he was of course 
doing something in the way' of his profession by which all his 
wants were more than supplied. Every time she asked . for 
money, the amount desired, whether large or small, was promptly 
handed to her, and thus no suspicion was allowed to enter her 
mind. 

No. resource presenting itself, Lennox was induced to sell 
again. He did so, and received a few hundred dollars as the 
cash payment on the sale. Conscious that this amount could not 
possibly meet all the demands that would be made upon him, his 
mind entered seriously upon a debate of the question, how that 
small sum could be used to reproduce itself. Of course, to a man 
in his condition, and to one who had already been tempted to 
.play, no means could present themselves better than the gambling 
table.. The income from his profession was a mere trifie, for few 
were disposed to employ him in any case that involved even small 
consequences. To the gaming table, then, he resorted, risking 
only small sums, and breaking away when the chances were 
against him. But, although he often won, yet he rarely left 
one of those miserable haunts without a diminution of the sum 
of money with which he had entered. At last every dollar had 
vanished. 

“ If I only had fifty dollars I could recover all — know that I 
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could ! ” lie said, one morning, as the influence of his early pota- 
tions began to be felt. Under this new impulse of hope he went 
and borrowed, on a mortgage of the house in which they lived, 
the sum of four hundred dollars. Twelve o’clock that night 
found him wandering the street half delirious, without a dollar in 
his pocket. 

Thus he continued to waste, in vain efforts to gain back what 
he had so wickedly squandered of liis widowed mothers sub- 
stance, until all was gone. The house in which they lived was 
only nominally the property of Mrs. Lennox— there were upon 
it mortgages fully covering every cent of its value. ^ And for a 
payment of the loans upon these, her son was daily harassed. 
Of all this she was in profound ignorance. 

“I want thirty or forty dollars, Alfred,” she said to him, as 
he was about rising from the breakfast table, at a time when his 
mind was in a state of tumult under the first vivid and harrowing 
consciousness of his true position. 

He started involuntarily at the request, and a confused expres- 
sion passed suddenly over his cduntenan<ie. This, if perceived, 
was not understood by his mother— at least suspicion was not 
aroused in her mind. , At the regular dinner hour he did not 
come home, a circumstance of such rare occurrence that it troub- 
led Mrs. Lennox. Towards evening, however, he returned, but 
'so ranch intoxicated as to be obliged to go to bed. On the next 
morning when he awoke, it was with a vivid consciousness of the 
true nature of his relation towards his mother. Hec^ already 
sadly changed appearance troubled him, and bad continued to 
trouble liim all along, for its cause he knew but too well. How 
much more distressing would be the change when she should 
come to know all ! He. dared not think of it. 

To meet her at the breakfast table, without the money she had 
asked for on the day before, he did not dare to do; for lie felt 
that, if he should do so, he must inevitably betray the secret of 
his mad waste of her entire substance. He therefore arose, and 
quietly left the house. To his office he first went, but the tumult 
of his mind was too great to allow him to remain there but f6r a 
short period. Front thence he repaired to a tavern and drank 
freely. Meeting a few friends there, about as abandoned to the 
vice of tippling as himself, he spent a great portion of the morn- 
ing in drinking and discussing politics. When he at last 
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emerged from the place, it was near twelve o’clock. At first he 
turned his steps towards his office — but the image of duns and 
collectors arose in his mind, and caused him to change the direc- 
tion he had taken. For a time he wandered about the street, un- 
determined what to do or where to go. At last he resolved to 
go home. 

On entering the house he found his mother standing in the 
middle of the parlor floor, pale and trembling, ivith an expression 
of the most harrowing anguish of spirit on her countenance. 

“ 0, mother ! what is the matter? ” her son involuntarily ex- 
claimed, while the blood grew cold about his heart, for he had an 
instinctive perception that the worst had come. 

“Tell me, Alfred,” she said, in a husky whisper, “if it bo., 
indeed true that you have mortgaged this house for an amount 
fully equal to its value ? ” 

“ It is too true,” responded the unhappy man, bursting into 
tears. 

“ And the rest of my property ? ” pursued the mother. 

“ All gone ! ” was the brief reply. 

“ 0, when shall I awake from this horrible dream I ” the 
heart-stricken mother murmured, sinking upon a sofa, faint and 
helpless as an infant. 

A promise, a pledge of amendment and of devotion to his 
mother arose to the lips of her son — and he was sincere in his 
wish to do all that he was about to promise, but he felt that such, 
a promise would be in vain ; for he had come to despair of ever 
being able to conquer the desire for liquor which was now irre- 
sistible. He therefore stood a silent spectator of her misery, 
without being able to offer a single word or act of alleviation. 
A few minutes passed, and then Mrs. Lennox arose .slowly and 
retired to her chamber, where she sunk upon lier knees and prayed 
to the Strong for strength, to whom’ alone she could look for 
support under this new, unexpected, and most painful trial, involv- 
ing, as it did, not only the entire loss of all her means of support, 
but destroying that sustaining confidence in her son’s integrity 
that had kept her head as it were above the billows. In the con- 
scioi^ness too that she had at least an income of some six or 
seven hundred dollars, besides her house to live in, she had felt 
that she could ever have a home for her infatuated child; That 
hope was now not only cut off, but she knew not when the crisis 
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came, as come she felt that it must, where she would find even 
for herself a shelter or home. 

During that morning, in the absence of Lennox, a legal process 
had been served upon him at the house, preparatory to a W 
closure of the mortgages. This process came into his mother’s 
possession, and at once revealed to her the secret he had been so 
anxious to conceal from her. A few weeks sufficed to effect a 
sad change in Mrs. Lennox’s external circumstances, Her homo 
of thirty years was taken from her, and she was forced to remove 
to a very small and uncomfortable tenement, after the sale of a 
great portion of her furniture, the proceeds of which formed her 
only means of support for herself and her son, to whom her affec- 
tions, shocked and lacerated as they had been, still clung with a 
deep and abiding tenderness. 

As for him, the shock roused him to a temporary exertion. 
For a few months he abstained from drink, and attended regular- 
ly at his office and the court room. Several cases had already 
come into his hands, and his mother had begun to feel new hope 
for him enkindling in her bosom— was beginning to be reconciled 
to the change in her circumstances, if the effect upon Alfred was 
to be so salutary, when he fell again, add abandoned himself to a 
lower decfree of moral debasement. 

A few“more years sufficed to sink Mrs. Lennox into a condi- 
tion of abject poverty, and to make her son as abandoned and 
wretched in appearance as he was in character. It was with the 
■utmost difficulty that, stricken in years and broken m health, the 
-mother could procure, by knitting and very coarse sewing, for 
her eyesight had failed her very much as years accumulated, even 
the necessary food, coarse in qua'lity, that was required to sustain 
nature. In him the desire for drink had increased until the ob- 
tainino- of it made up the one end of his life. For a time, when 
other means failed, he would borrow small sums from old ac- 
quaintances; when this could no longer he done, and he could 
get liquor in any of the lowest and vilest places on trust, he re- 
sorted to that means. But his failure to pay soon cut off this 
source. Then he would abstract, when opportunity offered, 
pennies and even small silver from his mother, bard asst# had 
to toil for the meagre pittance she could obtain, until she was 
forced to keep this temptation out of his way. Often he would 
go for nearly a whole day without a drink, and when night came, 
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half maddened by his intolerable desire, would solicit money in’ 
the street, and when this failed, beg for bread and sell it for 
liquor! This was bis deplorable condition at the time when he 
was induced to attend the meeting of reformed drinkers, where 
%e signed the pledge I ' 

“ Do not go out to-night, Alfred,” his mother said, as he arose 
from the table on that stormy evening, and lifted his hat, prepar- 
atory to leaving the bouse. The look that she gave him was 
Sorrowful indeed, but still blended much of a parent’s earnest 
love. He did not reply — only paused a moment or two, under 
the desire not to pain her by acting contrary to her reasonable re- 
quest — hut the thirst for drink was irresistible, and his hesitation 
ended in his saying, 

“ I will be back soon,” when he glided hurriedly away. 

The appearance of everything in the house indicated a low de^ 
gree of poverty. The handsomely-furnished, and commodious 
dwelling had been changed for a small frame tenement, contain- 
ing one room below, and two narrow chambers above. The fur- 
niture of that below, in which the mother sat, consisted of a few 
common chairs and a table, with sundry small articles of house- 
hold economy, the whole not worth ten dollars. The appearance 
of the place was cheerless and desolate in the extreme, and ren- 
dered still more so by the feeble light of a single small candle. 
Without, the rain beat heavily against the windows, and the wind 
came in fitful gusts. It was just fifteen years since the removal 
of her husband had made her a widow ; — the change in all things 
around her, but more particularly in herself, indicated the passage 
of twice that number of annual cycles, each burdened with re- 
verses and afflictions. 

“ Poor hoy ! ” she murmured, as Alfred closed the door after 
him, heaving a deep sigh as she spoke. 

Then lifting from the shelf a large family Bible, she placed 
it upon the table, and endeavored to read as well as the dim light 
and her wretched vision would permit. Her progress was slow, 
but as she lingered over each verse, a deeper meaning than that 
apparent in the mere letter of the Word, seemed to come by an 
in^x into her mind, bearing with it a degree of confidence in her 
Heavenly Father, and thence a measure of peace, such as she had 
not experienced for many, many years. As she thus read on, she 
would pause ever and anon to look upwards with moistened eyes 
— now with the murmured expression of resignation. 


m 
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it Thy ■will, O Lord, be done I ” ' * 

“ Hdp me to ’suffer as well as to «fo tliy will, O my Father.” 

“Still, Lord, suffer me to pray for my emng one Let it 
please thee to bring him back, O. let my last days be cheered by 

%':rt:luld again bend over the holy Book, and ponder 
its sacred truths, whose influence continued '*0 gentle 

dews upon the parched ground. She felt comforted in her 
tion above what she had been for many months, and she was con- 
scious that the comfort she experienced was from on high 

But as the time passed away, aud the storm without abated 
not, she began to be troubled at the prolonpd absence of her son. 
He had said that he would he back soon, but more than an hou 
had passed since he left the house, and yet he had not returned. 

\Vhat she most feared was that he might fall intoxicated m the 
street, and freeze to death. Her anxiety about him had 
nroached almost to alarm, when about ten o clock the doo 
opened quietly and he entered. As she looked u^p, she was con- 
scious that there was about him some change, though its nature 
was not apparent to her mind. He was evidently no more und« 
the influence of liquor than when he went out— that, in a 

ment or two,'her mind apprehended. , 

“ I am glad that you are home, Alfred, she said, I 
been troubled about you. It is a cold and^ stormy night for one 

no better protected than you are to be out. 

“lam better protected, mother, than you think for, ho r^ 
plied mysteriously, as he drew a chair up to the fire, and seated 

himself near her, 

“I see,” she said, observing him more narrowly, “that you 
have on better and warmer garments than when you went out. 

Where did these come from, Alfred ? ” , . . r • T 

“ From kind friends, mother-the kindest and best friends I 

, have met for many a long year.” thw 

There was an earnest pathos in his voice as he uttered this 

brief sentence, that touched the heart of his mother, and made 
her pulses throb with an interest as new as it was 

“Who are those friends ?— Where are they? p 
plainly, Alfred,” Mrs. Lennox now said, for her interest had 

become strangely and suddenly excited. 
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“ I don’t know, mother, that you will feel much cohSdence in 

what I say I have deceived both yourself and my own self so 

sadly and so often,” the son replied. » But the truth is this, I 
have joined the society of reformed drinkers to-night, and I feel 
more confidence in being able to abide by my pledge than ever I 
did in any resolution which I have heretofore taken to reform. 
Others have confidence in me likewise, as these dry and comfort- 
able clothes will testify. Can you take hope, mother ? ” 

It was only a few days before that Mrs. Lennox had been 
made acquainted with the wonderful doings of the Washington 
and Howard . Temperance Societies— how they were drawing 
within their sustaining sphere drunkards of the lowest grade, and 
thoroughly reforming them. The intelligence had seemed to her 
like a strange passage in some bewildering dream. But when 
she heard her son relating,, in a calm and earnest manner, that ha 
had united himself with these men, and saw that he had really 
not been drinking, she felt a new and lively hope springing up, 
tempered it is true by fear and trembling. 

. “ A mother’s heart never ceases to hope for her child,” she 
said, in reply to his question, the moisture dimming her aged 

eyes. ^ 

« Hope then for me with a stronger hope, and let me find a 
power in your confidence,” was his reply. “ I am deeply in 
earnest now ; and with my earnest effort to reform, is united 
what I have never had before, the sustaining power of a largo 
society. Oh, mother ! if you could know how wretched I have 
been for the last six months— wretched in body and mind, you 
would feel sure, that, once escaped from the horrible pit and the 
miry clay, nothing could tempt me back again. 

. « Oh, my son, if you can only find power to abide by this reso- 
liition,” Mrs. Lennox said, her voice trembling, and a sudden 
agitation running through every nerve, “ how happy I shall be I 
The past shall all sink into oblivion, or be remembered only to 
add pleasure to the present.” 

“ I will abide, mother. I feel that I must abide.” 

“ Then let us give thanks to Him who has thus caused light to 
spring up amid darkness — to Him who will be strength to us in 
every good resolution.” 

As she said this, the mother sank upon her knees, and her son 
by her side, and with humble acknowledgments for the great 
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good with which their Heavenly Father had now blessed them, 
prayed that when the storms of temptation again prevailed, the 
weak one might be ddivered from evil. 

Then they arose, and each retired with more peaceful hearte 
than they had known for many long years. Day after day now 
passed by, and Lennox went out and came in a perfectly sobet 
man. In spite of her efforts to feel assured, his mother could not, 
however, but live in fear and trembling ; though this gradually 
subsided, especially as he sought immediate employment, and 
unexpectedly obtained, through some friends of the temperance 
movement, who knew his legal abilities, the management of sev- 
eral good cases, with the payment of a portion of the fees at 
once. These enabled him to obtain such clothing as was neces- 
sary for one in the position which he had professionally to occu- 
py, besides leaving him a little ready cash, every cent of which 
he gave to his mother, thus relieving her from the oppressive 
burden of having to labor for the means of subsistence. Before 
this 'Supply was gone, more came providentially into his hands, 
which was as promptly placed in hers. 

The sudden appearance of Lennox at the Bar, under the 
known circumstances' of his reformation, created a lively interest 
in his favor, and everything was done to sustain him. Six months 
had only passed W'hen he' was able to rent a larger and better 
house for his mother — to furnish it with some degree of comfort, 
and to provide' her with a servant. Then, indeed, did she truly 
feel confidence in her son, born to her anew. Like the son of 
the widow spoken of in the Gospels, she received him, as it were, 
from the dead. 

It was, perhaps about this time, that there sat one day, in a 
well furnished apartment in the same city, a maiden, over whoso 
head some thirty-five years at least had passed. Though still 
fair, there was upon her face a deep cast of ;ihoughtful melan- 
choly. She was sitting by a table, leaning “lier head upon her 
hand, with a newspaper by her side, from which she had evi- 
dently been reading. After some time thus spent in deep ab- 
straction, she lifted the paper, and read over, as if for the second 
or third time, a paragraph running thus : 

“ A Pleasing Scene.— Y esterday we stepped into the court 
room to observe the progress of an important trial. We found 
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Mr. A. Lennox on the floor, and listened for more than an hour 
to one of the most able arguments we have heard for a long 
time. Mr. L. seems to have lost little of the, vigor, depth and 
brilliancy of mind that distinguished his best efforts at the Bar, 
more than ten years ago. Our readers are aware that a great 
change has taken place in him, and that he is now in every re- 
spect a reformed man. He will yet take .a high position at our 
Bar.” 

■ A long, deep respiration followed the reading of this para- 
graph, .and again the maiden fell into a profound reverie. 

The reader has no doubt guessed her to be none other than 
Florence R — Her father had died some four or five years 
previous, and left her a handsome property. From the time of 
her rejection, under. the counsel of her father, of the suit of Mr* 
Lennox, she.had in a good degree secluded herself from society, 
much to the pain of her father. In spite of this seclusion, she 
was twice wooed, hut unsuccessfully. Her affections had become 
too deeply pledged, and were not to he transferred to another. 
Conscious of this, from her conduct, her fathef feared thatj in 
the event of bis death, Lennox might make a show of reforma- 
tion, and again pr,ess his suit. To guard as much as possible 
against one of the consequences of this, he willed her only a cer- 
tain portion of his property, giving the balance to her children 
if she should marry and have issue. In case she died without 
'issue, the whole reverted to the family of a relative. 

A few days after Florence had become fully conscious of tho 
position that Lennox was taking since his reformation, a fact that 
had some time before reached her ears, he was passing down 
Market street, when he suddenly met her face to face, p He did 
not feel authorized to speak to her, under all the circumstances } 
but be read the expression of her eyes, and felt that there linger- 
ed yet in her heart an unextinguished, and unextinguishable 
affection for him. 

“ How pale, and thin, and sad she looks I ” he said to himself, 
as he reached his office, and sat down to reflect deeply upon the 
incident. “ How inextricably involved is the happiness of others 
in our actions I When one branch falls, how many a twig is 
borne along with it! Poor Florence I What a life of hopeless 
sorrow has been thine — and I, wretch that I have been ! have 
madly entailed it all upon thee. But she .loves me still— I feel 
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that she does ; and near my heart no image has ever rested but 
hers. Can I — ought I to hope yet for her hand ? 

Such reflections could not hut be succeeded by action. A 
week had not p'assed before he had sent her a note requesting an 
^ interview. It was granted. Old feelings were of course revived 
at once, and with a new power. She had none to counsel her 
but her own heart, and that plead strongly for her old lover and 
friend. For a few months he continued to visit her, and then 
formally renewed his offer for her hand, which was accepted. 
They were not, however, married for a year after, at which time 
he had taken, as predicted, the high position his talents com- 
manded. He had lost much, of course, during ten years of 
almost total neglect of legal matters. But a year and a half of 
close application for one of his natural vigor, of mind, stored hia 
mind with authorities and principles of almost universal applica- 
tion. 

It is now six months since he was united in holy wedlock to 

Florence R , and nearly a year since his aged mother was 

removed to a better and happier world. We might linger here 
in presenting pleasant pictures in the life of Mr. and Mrs. Len- 
nox — pictures that would affect the heart with delightful emo- 
tions, hut we are admonished to close our story, already prolong- 
ed beyond the prescribed limits, leaving it with the reader to 
sketch, in fancy, scenes of pleasantness and peace, making glad 
the hearts of two, long held asunder by an inseparable barrier, 
but now restored to each other in confidence and hope. 
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“ Come, Harvey, let us have a drink,’’ said Henry Martin to 
his friend, Harvey Gray, as the two stood conversing at the cor- 
ner of the street, one beautiful evening in June. 

*♦ Tliank you, Henry— I do not care about drinking.” 

“ Nonsense ! Come along I I shall take it as an offence if 
you do not drink with me.” 

“ I hope not, Henry ; for, as I refuse to drink from principle, 
I should regret extremely to have you take an offence because I 
do not feel at liberty to violate a principle.” 

“ Principle ! What has principle to do with drinking, pray ? ” 
“ In my case it has a good deal to do with it. It is a danger- 
ous habit, therefore I will not indulge it.” , ■ 

‘‘ Dangerous ! How strangely you talk ! ” 

Did you never see a drunkard, Henry ? ” 

“ Certainly^what then ? ” 

Have you never felt afraid of becoming such a debased, un- 
happy creature ? ” 

Do you wish to insult me, Harvey Gray ? ” the friend said 
half indignantly. 

“ You know that I do not,” was the calm reply. 

“ Then how could you ask me such a question ? ” ^ 

** Because it seemed to me pertinent to the matter under con- 
sideration. rThe most debased drunkard was once a sober man, 
and dreamed as little of danger as you seem to now.” 

But he drank immoderately — I am a moderate drinker. I 
know exactly how much to take.” 

“ So did he once, and no doubt reasoned as. you do. ” 

“ I shall really get seriously offended, if you continue to 
allude to me in that way, Harvey,” the young man said. “ It 
no more follows that -because a man drinks he is in danger of 
drunkenness, than it does that because a man crosses a bridge 
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every day, he is in danger of sinking with that bridge into tho 
stream below. Men have fallen with bridges and men have be- 
come drunkards— but where one falls, thousands remain unin- 
jured in mther case.” 

‘‘You bring into your' argunient/tKe‘po’pfer.;.of analogy and. 
comparison, but I cannot see that it bears truly otl 'the. .q^u^tion, 
especially as. your conclusion is fatally, incorrect— the thousand 
to one do not certainly remain uninjured in the case of drinking. 
So fully have I become satisfied of this, that I have resolved to 
abstain from the unnecessary use of intoxicating liquors as a mat- 
ter of principle.” 

“ You did not feel yourself particularly in danger, I hope?” 
“I certainly did, Henry; and yet I drank as moderately as 
you do— perhaps more so. But in a comparison of the quantity 
I drank, and the desire that T felt, with what both were a year 
ago, I found that both were increased in a ratio of at least fifty 
per cent. I found that I remembered more distinctly the usual 
hour of drinking, and began to look forward with interest to the 
approach of that hour. These things convinced me that I w^s 
in danger, and I at once resolved to stop short.” 

“ You were frightened at a shadow, Harvey. Think Heaven ! 
I am conscious of a power over myself that must ever keep me 
from any immoderate indulgence in this respect.” 

“ Let him that standeth take heed lest he fall, HeniY-” 

“Yom can take heed— I am conscious of no danger. But the 
fact is, Harvey, this kind of talk vexes me. It involves a re- 
flection upon my character, for it supposes that I am in danger 
of becoming that low, miserable, debased wretch, a comraoa 

drunkard.” . t, • 

“ There is only one means of reaching any point, and that is, 

to enter into the right way. Now the only way to drunkenness, 
is through habitual moderate drinking. Any one who is a mod- 
erate drinker, then, is on the only known road to drunkenness. 
He may never reach that deplorable condition he may never 
indulge beyond a certain rigid bound of moderation, but for 
every one who thus restrains himself, ten will rush on to ruin. 
For myself, I confess that I am afraid to take such a fearful risk. 
More especially, as I stand not in the smallest need of intoxicat- 
ing drinks.” 

“ I am sure that they are useful and good in their place.*' 
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“Everything is useful and good in its place — ^but alcoholic 
. drinks, I contend are out of their place, when used to stimulate 
unnaturally a healthy body. Good nourishing food, plenty of 
exercise and a cheerful temper, are sufficient to keep up in the 
stomach and nervous system a truly healthful action. If, by 
artificial stimulants, you increase this action temporarily, on the 
subsidence of the stimulating effects the tone of the system must 
fall below the healthy point, for a process of exhaustion has gone 
on. Necessarily, now, it must take some time for nature to come 
back to that equilibrium of activity which has been destroyed. If 
eiucb a disturbing influence is -brought to bear regularly upon the 
human organism and its; activity, the system will fail at last to 
come back to a natural state, and then will come the, regular 
demand for stimulant, and the unhappy individual wili believe 
himself unable to live without it. The process I have described 
briefly, may be twenty years in reaching a climax, but if not 
checked |at: some point, the result will sooner or Tater he that 
VTifhich^I.hayeHdescribed.*’ 

' “ ButT know exceptions to your rule, Harvey. There is old 

Mr. T-^; 'he takes his brandy regularly three times a day, 
and has: done* so, he tells me, for the last forty years. Yet he is 
not a drunkard — nay, is not excited by liquor, and says he never 
was in his life.” 

“’Can you say the same, Henry?” 

No, I cannot.” 

« Then see the difference. Old Mr. T has been drinking 

brandy for at least forty years, and has never been excited by 
liquor in his life. You have been habitually using it every day 
for about five years, and have 'been excited hundreds of times. 
Consequently you are nearer to drunkenness — excuse me — at 

twenty-three, than Mr. T is at sixty. He presents one of 

those rare instances where a man may habitually indulge in the 
use of strong drinks for a long series of years, and not be over- 
come, by them — your case is one of the thousands, where the 
fondness for liquor increases day after day, until it gains tho 
mastery. Take my word for it, Henry, you are in imminent 
' - danger I ” 

“ Really, Harvey,” his/ friend replied in a serious tone, “if 
any one but you were to talk to me in that way, I would never 
forgive him.” /■■ ■ 
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“ To any one else I might not feel at liberty thus to speak. 
With you I take the privilege of a friend.” 

“ And I, as a friend, must say that 1 think you exhibit a great 
deal of weakness.” 

“I feel, Harvey,” Grey said, “ too weak to allow myself to 
be brought into contact with a powerful habit, such as that of 
drinking.” 

“ Well, I ’m not afraid^I know my own strength.” 

You do not really know jmurself, or you would not speak so 
confidently' — boastingly I might say — as you do. You know the 
power of habit in the case of the tobacco-chewer. At first the 
weed is nauseous to his taste, but after a few attempts to chew it, 
its eflfects upon the nervous system become so pleasant, and his 
desire for it so strong, that he cannot do without it. So it is with 
stimulating drinks — they induce such a change in the whole tone 
of the system, that a constant demand for their influence is 
created, which demand soon forms into a habit which but few 
can break through. In the first instance, the effect of the habit 
is not so disastrous as in the last.” 

“ Well, it ’s no use to talk, Harvey,” his friend said, in a tone 
of impatience. “ You might talk from now till doomsday, but 
would most certainly fail to convince me that I am in danger of 
becoming a drunkard. I flatter myself that I am too much of a 
man to debase myself in that way. So come along and take a 
drink with me.” 

“ What!— after I have declared that for me to drink is dan- 
gerous, do you urge me thus ? ” 

“ I do n’t believe you are in a particle of danger. But, if you 
think you are, why do not drink, tliat ’s all.” 

“ I certainly shall not,” was his firm reply. • 

“ Well, then I must bid you good evening, for I am as dry as 
a fish and must have a glass.” 

Thus the friends parted, one to return hcme to his fhmily and 
the other to lounge for an hour in a tavern, and indulge in tw'O or 
three useless glasses of liquor. This was not the regular practice 
of Martin. Perhaps not more than once or twice in the week 
was he to be found away from his young wife, to whom he had 
been married a few months. But often when he did not go out, 
he felt a wish to do so, the thought of a glass of mixed liquor, pro- 
ducing a strong desire to drink. But he was as perfectly uncou- 
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scious of danger as he represented himself to he, in his conversa- 
tion with his friend, and really felt half offended at his remon- 
strance. His love for his wife, and his strong desire to acquire a 
competence in the world, he knew tp be active in his mind above 
. everything else, and not to be put in opposition to a mere trifling 
habit of taking a pleasant glass every day. 

Some five years rapidly passed away, during which time Henry 
Martin continued his habit of moderate drinking. Two glasses a 
day had increased to three or four, yet the progress had been so 
slow, that he was himself unconscious of it. In his worldly mat- 
ters, industry and activity were meeting their reward. His busi- 
ness was increasing, and he had already purchased himself a hand- 
some dwelling. He had likewise become the father of three chil- 
dren, all daughters. ■ 

I am not a drunkard yet, you see, Harvey,” ’he said to his 
old friend, whom he occasionally met, and whom he had never 
really ibrgiven in his heart for what he had said years before, 

“ And I trust never will be, Henry,” was his reply. 

YCu still think me in danger, I suppose ? ” 
bertainly do.” 

« 00 you think I am anything more than a moderate 'drinker 
? ” ' 

“I hope not.” 

** Have you seen anything to convince you to the contrary ? ” 

No, I believe not.” 

“ And yet you think me in danger ? ” 

«Ido.” 

‘ “ You are mistaken.” 

Then why do you not give up a mere useless habit, in the in- 
dulgence of which there is, at least, remote danger, and danger of 
the worst kind ? ” 

“ Because I do n’t see any occasion for so doing.” 

“ I think I can give a better reason.” 

“ Well, what is it ? ” 

“ Because you have not the resolution to contend against its 
fascinations.” 

“ It is not that.” 

*‘No doubt you think so — ^but I am persuaded that what I 
allege is the true reason.” 

Martin shook his head, and then waived the subject. 

15 
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Six months after that time, he was thrown off his guard, at a 
sapper party, and drank to intoxication. 

“ If Harvey had seen me last night,” he said, laughingly, to a 
friend the next day, “ he would have thought that it was a gone 
case with me. Poor fellow ! He is as much afraid of a glass of 
brandy as I would be of a rattlesnake.” 

The friend laughed, encouragingly, at the same time that he 
thought within himself that Harvey would have had some ground 
for his fears. 

Five years more passed away, in the steady progress of time,' 
and found Martin, whose business was that of a grocer, worth 
some twenty thousand dollars, and moving in quite a respectable 
station, for he was a man of considerable intelligence. His family 
now consisted of liis wife and five daughters, the oldest about ten 
years of age, and the youngest but a babe. 

As for himself, he was only, in his o-vvn estimation, a moderate 
drinker, and not in the least danger, notwithstanding he ^I’ank as 
often again as he did five years before, and each glass of double 
the strength. He was, of course, at all times more or less under 
the influence of liquor, and usually felt wretched in the morning 
until he had steadied his nerves by a strong glass of brandy and 
water. 

His friend Harvey, had moved away from the city, and there 
was, therefore, no one who would take the liberty of pointing 
out to him his danger. But it would have subserved no good 
end, however, for he could not have borne it, and would have 
felt it to be almost an insult. 

At forty-five, with a young family of daughters, the eldest of 
whom, W'ell educated and accomplished, were just at the age to 
go into society, Mr. Martin began to feel conscious of the en- 
croachments and power of an evil habit — conscious that he was 
no longer a mere moderate drinker. But this not until he had, 
unstimulated by coinpan}'^ to drink too freely, become intoxicated 
in his own family, and from liquor drunken at his own sideboard, 
and alone. In this condition he was seen by his wife and chil- 
dren — to them a sad, heart-aching sight, for he was one of the 
tenderest of husbands and fathers. ft ' 

It was some weeks before the shadow that fell upon his housfei^ 
hold >vas dispelled ; but ever after there was something of fear 
about their hearts whenever they saw him put the cup to bis lips. 
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For the first time in his life he now felt that he was in danger, 
and resolved to'be more cautious in future — to remain what he 
had always been, a moderate drinker. He restricted his number 
of glasses a day to ten, an amount that he could have borne very 
well, if it had not happened that he filled them nearer to the 
brim than before. Flattering himself that he was .now drinking 
moderately, he went on to indulge himself day after day, steadily 
increasing the quantity of liquor while the number of glasses 
remained the same. At dinner he began to , use it more freely, 
hiding its effects upon him , by a long afternoon nap. This 
involved a neglect of his business, which was now left more and 
more to the management of his clerks. 

For some time the old temperance movement had been in 
operation, its advocates laboring with zeal and efficiency in guard- 
ing those who were yet beyond the charmed circle of self-indul- 
gence. With many of its ablest friends and supporters, Mardn 
was on terms of intimacy, and often alluded to himself in its 
discussions with tliem, as an instance of a man who had been in 
the habit of drinking regularly for more than twenty-five years 
without becoming , a drunkard, thus indicating' his belief that he 
could still control himself. 

“ I consider you in imminent danger,” said one of these individ- 
uals to him, with more than ordinary frankness. 

“ How so ? ” he asked in surprise. 

“ Because^ to speak honestly, Mi\ Martin,” was the reply, “ I 
fear that the habit, which you boast of having so much under 
your control, is gaining a fatal predominance over your resolu- 
fions. My o-wn observation tells me that a single year has 
wrought a great change in you.” 

“ In what respect, sir ? ” 

“ You evidently, drink more than you did.” 

That is a mistake, let me tell you, sir. I take a less number 
of glasses than I did twelve months ago.” 

“ Then the quantity is increased — for the effects upon you are 
much more apparent.” 

At this Mr. Martin was silent and evidently offended, and so 
his plain-spoken friend bade him a good morning. 

Such a system of moderate drinking, to a man of his age, 
necessarily unfitted him for business,, and the consequence was, 
that liis affairs began gradually to fall into disorder ; and this too 
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at a, time when the expenses of education and other things in 
regard to his children had become greatly augmented. The 
troubles incident to an embarrassed business had the effect to 
cause him. to resort more frequently to his sideboard, and at 
length, to elude the observation of his family, who were too 
evidently conscious of his weakness, and distressed at its effect 
upon him, to the taverns and liquor stores. 

Two or three years previous to this time, Anna, his eldest 
daughter, had been married to a promising young merchant, and 
Emily, the next in age, was engaged and about being married to 
another young man, of equal standing and promise. Three 
younger daughters, all deeply attached to their father, were ad- 
vancing towards the period of womanhood, all forming a family 
of no common interest. 

But from the oldest to the youngest there mingled a troubled 
feeling with their filial affection. The thought of their father ever 
rested like a burden upon their hearts, for to all, his weakness and 
infatuation had become .clearly apparent. Tlie mother had a 
double cause for concern — she .saw that their substance was gra- 
dually wasting away; that her husband’s business was becoming 
more and more embarrassed, and that inevitable ruin stared them 
in the face. 

At last the crisis came. At the age of fifty he failed in busi- 
ness, and had every dollar taken from him. Its effect was to 
completely paralyse all his energies. He made no attempt again 
to enter into any kind of business, spent most of his time wander- 
ing about the streets, and drinking still more immoderately — fre- 
quently to intoxication. It was no uncommon thing to see him 
staggering about in public places in noon-day. 

The W’hole burden now fell upon Mrs. Martin. Two of her 
daughters were comfortably married, and would liave gladly given 
her a home, with their sisters, but they could not so far trespass 
upon the rights and feelings of their husbands as to introduce their - 
father also, with his habits— and witiiout him they could not 
come. For a time the drooping and disheartened wife and mother 
resorted to that often-tried expedient of widows and wives with 
drunken or lazy husbands, the keeping of a boarding house, an 
expedient that, nine times in ten, utterly fails of success. 

Si.x months after she had opened her house, she sat in the neatly 
arranged parlor of her eldest daughter. Her face was thin and 
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pale, and wore an expression of sorrow, in lines that had become 
fixed. She looked older by ten or fifteen years than she really 
wa.s, and had an air of feebleness such as appertains to ill health 
or old age. 

“ How are things with you now, ma?” her daughter asked, 
after the first salutations w'ere over. 

“ Bad enough, Anna,” the mother replied, in a sad, desponding 
tone. “ I believe I shall have to break up.” 

“Indeed! lam sorry for that.” Then, after a pause, “And 
scarcely sorry, either, for the life of toil you now live is killing 
you.” 

“ I feel that it is, Anna. But what shall. I do ? I must not 
sit down in idleness. The children have to be raised and educated, 
and there is now no one but me to do it.” 

“ Do n’t your boarders pay you ? ” Anna asked, after a painful 
silence of some minutes. 

“ Yes, with one or two exceptions. But there is little profit to 
be made by keeping boarders, where a high rent has to be paid, 
and a number of w'asteful servants kept. And besides, it costs 
me a good deal to keep your father in money. I am sure he does 
not spend less than five or six dollars a week.” 

“For what?” 

“ In drinking, I suppose.” 

“Isn’t it dreadful, ma 1” Anna said, the tears coming to her 
eyes, “.just to think w'hat he might have been ? So respectable, 
so intelligent, so kind ! Everybody liked him ; but now — Oh, it 
is dreadful ! ” 

“ It is indeed, Anna. No man could have been more respected 
than he — no family happier than ours, had it not been for this 
wretched habit of drinking, w'hich has gained on him almost im- 
perceptibly for years, until it has acquired an absolute dominion 
over him.” 

“ You do n’t know how bad he makes me feel sometimes, ma,” 
Anna said, after another brief and oppressive silence. “ He never 
comes here’now except when he has been drinking to excess ; and 

he is almost sure to come when Mr. N is at home, and his 

presence always annoys him very much. It is only for my sake 
that lie does not forbid him the house. Night before last he came 

in when we had company, and acted so badly that Mr. N had 

to call him out and tell him he must go home. O, rba, you can- 
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not tell how wretched I felt ! I did not blame my husband, for be 
cannot feel towards him as I do.” 

“I feel for you deeply, Anna,” the mother replied. “But 
we must endeavor to bear our hard lot with resisnation.” 

“ So I often say to myself, ma. But it is hard to be resigned, 
to such an affliction. I could bear his death — but his degi*ada- 
tion — 0, it makes me feel awful sometimes.” 

At that moment Mr. N , the husband of Anna, came in 

unexpectedly from his store. 

“ Good morning, ma,” he said, in a cheerful tone, “ I am 
glad to see you. I have been thinking of you for the past hour 
a good deal, and have just come in to talk with Anna about mat- 
ters and things. And, as you are here, we may be able to talk, 
perhaps, to more purpose. To begin then, it seems to me that 
the best thing you can do is to give up your boarding-house. It 
is a slave’s life, and I can see that you are sinking under it.” 

“ We were just talking about that very thing, Charles,” Anna 
said, in ah animated tone. 

“ I am glad of it. Then I hope you have come to the conclu- 
sion, ma, that it is the best thing you can do ? ” 

“I am forced to that conclusion, Charles.” 

“ Have you made up your mind what to do after giving up?” 

“ Indeed I have not. That is the doubt and uncertainty that 
troubles me.” 

“ Will you be guided by me? ” " . 

“ I will, Charles ; for my own mind is so bewildered, and 
everything around me seems so dark, that I cannot see any 
object in a clear light.” 

“ I will tell you then what I have been thinking that you 
ought to do. Give up your boarding-house, at once, of course, 
and move into a smaller house. I bought one yesterday, at a 
public sale, at a very low price. It shall be yours to live in, 
rent free, so long as you choose to occupy it. Anna and I will 
take Mary, and Emily and her husband can take Julia, thus 
leaving you only the care of little Harriet. How do vou like 
that arrancfement ? ” 

The brightening up of Mrs. Martin’s countenance showed how 
much her oppressed heart had been relieved by the proposition. 

“ As a means of relief from burdens top heavy for me to bear, 

I will accept your proposition with gladness,” she said, with 
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emotion, “ though, it is a hard task for a mother to be forced tO' 
part with her children, and part with them too under such cir- 
cumstaiices.” 

“ I know that it is a painful necessity,” her son-in-law replied ; 
“but it cannot now, I fear, be helped.” 

“ I fear not.” 

“ Bat what will you do, ma, after you remove ? ” 

“I will take care of that, Anna,” replied her husband, 
promptly. “ That has all been considered. Emily’s husband 
Uiid myself will see that your mother does not stand in need of 
anything; and that she shall no longer have to toil tO support 
herself and family.” 

A gush of tears attested the relief which this declaration 
■brought to the mind of Mrs. Martin. 

The arrangement proposed was soon entered upon. The 
hoarding-house was given up, the two children removed to their 
sisters, and Mrs. Martin comfortably established in a small, neat 
house, with her husband and Harriet, a little girl just eight years 
old. ' 

It was known to Mr. N , through his wife, that Mr. Mar- 

tin had been regularly furnislied by her mother with money to 
buy liquor. This resource he determined should be cut off. To 
do so effectually, Mrs. Martin, her own consent to the arrange- 
ment being freely givers, was to be furnished with but little 
money. .Groceries and dry goods were all obtained on standing 
orders^ and the constant attention of Anna and Emily fully anti- 
cipated every other want so as to relieve their mother’s mind en- 
tirely from any unpleasant feeling. 

The consequence of course was, that Mr; Martin, at a time 
when bis thirst for liquor demanded some fifteen or twenty 
glasses a day, found every ordinary resource cut off. 

“Give me a dollar, Anna,” he said to his wife, on the morn- 
ing after they had removed, he having submitted passively to the 
change without seeming to take any interest in it. 

“ I have not a cent in the world,” was the reply. 

But I must have it,” was his response. 

“ I have’not a cent,” Mrs. Martin repeated. 

“ Then what are yon going to do?” he .asked. 

** Trust to Providence,” she said. 

For a moment or two her husband looked at her, half inquir- 
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ingly, half angrily, for he seemed to doubt her statement. Then 
he commenced pacing the room backwards and forwards, evi- 
dently in a deep study. This continued only for a few minutes 
when he lifted his hat and went out. ' • 

To the house of Emily, his second daughteri He proceeded at 
once. 

“ Emily, I want a couple of dollars,” he said, as he met her. 

The child could not refuse the request of her father, althou(^h 
she knew that the use he would make of what she gave him 
would be improper. The two dollars were accordingly handed 
to him, when he went away after lingering for a few minutes. 

^ At dinner-time he came home as full of liquor as ever, and at 
night went staggering off to bed. The next day showed tho 
same result. On the next morning he asked his wife again for 
money. She had a dollar, and could not refuse it. This sup- 
plied his wants for that day. On the next morning Mrs. Martin 
took good care not to have a cent, and tlierefore lie applied to 
her in vain. To Emily then he again repaired, and obtained the 
sum he asked for. This was continued for several weeks bis 
daughter not venturing to mention the subject to any one, until 
she became so distressed about it as to make it the topic of a 
special interview with her sister Anna. 

“And now, sister, what shall I do?” she asked earnestly 

after stating the matter freely to her. 

“It is clear to my mind, Emily,” replied her sister, “that 
you ought not to give father any money. But I .see liow painful 
a trial It will be to refuse him. As for myself, I must confess 
that I have not the resolution to say no, if he should call upon 
me. ^ 

I am almost distressed to death about it,” Emily said. “ If 
I mention it to my husband, I know that he will say that I am 
doing wrong, and insist upon my denying father at once. But 
he cannot truly appreciate the situation of a child thus placed 
towards her father.” 

“Still, Emily, I think that your plain duty is, to acquaint 
your husband with the truth, and be guided by him. He will 
direct none other than a right course, and the path of duty we > 
must endeavor to walk in, no matter how painful it may be.” 

“ I feel that what you advise is right, Anna, and I must make 
up my mind at once to act accordingly.” 
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On that evening Emily informed her husband of what she had 
*been doing. ' He sympatliised with her deeply, and excused what 
she had done, but very correctly took the position that it would 
not do for her to continue her supplies. To relieve her from a 
positive refusal, however, he received from her all the money 
that she Had, and they agreed that she should keep no small 
change about her. i 

On the next morning Mr. Martin came as usual, and asked for 
some money. 

“ I have not a dollar in the house, father,” Emily replied, her 
heart beating heavily. 

The old man looked at her steadily for a moment, and then 
said, half sternly, 

“ I never denied you a dollar in my life, Emily, and many 
hundreds have I paid for you.” 

■ His child hurst into tears, and wept for a time bitterly : but 
sbe made no reply, for she could not. His cruel remark bad 
fallen upon her heart with a sudden, smarting shock, that com- 
pletely broke down her feelings. 

Slowly and, silently the old man at last arose and left the 
house, without uttering a word. Ere his tottering form faded 
from her eyes, Emily started once or twice to spring forward-and 
restrain him; but, by a powerful effort, she was enabled to re- 
main passive. For a long time after, his departure she continued 
to weep from a sensation of exquisite pain. 

To his eldest daughter the old man now repaired. Anna had 
not the resolution to say no to the request he preferred, and he 
obtained what he'desired. On the next morning he came again, 
and so continued regularly, until she had to suffer a like severe 
trial with that which Emily had endured. 

A few weeks longer Mr. Martin continued to keep up his regular 
supply of liquor by borrowing small sums from old business 
acquaintances, who, like his daughters, had nbt resolution at first 
• to refuse him; then he ran up scores at various drinking-places, 
until no one would trust him. Driven almost to desperation, ho 
entered, early one morning, tho tavern of a man who was known 
to have but little regard for the opinions of others. All he cared’ 
for was to make money. 

“ Give me a glass of brandy, Hugh,” the old man said, as h© 
came up to the counter. 
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“ Paj me the old score, Martin.” 

“ I will do it in a few days.” 

“ So you have been saying for a week past. Pay that first, and 
-them I may trust you again.” 

“ Look here, Hugh, I ’m a good customer you know, and worth 
retaining,” the old man said, leaning ov«r the counter with a 
serious air. 

“ Oh, yes, good enough if you pay your way.”- 
“ Exactly. Now I have hit upon a plan by which you can not 
only get what is due you, but secure my entire custom ” 

“ Well ? ” 

^ ray bill runs 

up to fifteen or twenty dollars. Then warrant me on the account^ 
and I will at once confess judgment. You can order a commit- 
raent to be made out on the spot, and have me '^ent to jail. It will 
only be necessary then to send word to one of my married daucrh- 
lers that I am m jail, and your account will be paid on the In- 
stant. How does that strike you ? ” 

“ It is capital.” 

“Then give me some liquor, for I am burning up with thirst.” 
Hugh Murphy handed him a decanter, from which he poured 
nearly a tumhler full of brandy. Before raising it to his lips, he 
took from a box on the counter a piece of lemon peel, chewed it 
for a few moments, and then put the glass to his mouth. But the 
odor of the liquor suddenly nauseated his stomach, the healthy 
tone of which was entirely gone, and he was compelled to return 
e g ass to the counter. The lemon peel was again resorted to, 
and some of its juice swallowed; then holding his nose with the 
fingers of one hand, he raised with the other the glass to his lips, 
and turned its contents off with the same convulsive rapidity thal 
one swa lows a nauseous dose of medicine. After this he stood 
very still for about a minute, until the stimulating effects of the 
brandy had time to bring back the tone of his stomach. He was 
rtien able to take two or three glasses more, each containing about 
half the amount of the first, when he was readvto enter upon the 
regular business of the day, which was to drink about every half • 

Anna’s husband had left only a few minutes for his store, one 

afternoon about two weeks after this time, when a man called and 
asked to see her. 
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« I am sorry to say, madam, that your father has jUst been sent 
to jail,” he said, on obtaining an interview with her. “ I am the 
officer whose dutv it was made to convey him there, and I liave 
thought it but right that you should be instantly informed , of the 

fact.” , . , . • 

« My father in jail ! ” poor Mrs. N exclaimed, turning 

pale. “ Who put him there ?— what is he in for ? ” 

“ He has been committed, madam, by a man named Hugh 
Murphy, to whom he owes a bill of eighteen dollars.” 

“ He must not stay there, sir,” Anna said promptly ; “ how 

shall I obtain his release ? ” 

“ Simply by a payment of the debts and costs.” 

- « That I will of course do ; and as you, sir, have been so kind 
as to bring the news of his imprisonment, can I so far trespass on 
your kindness as t6 make you the bearer of bis release ? ” 

“ I will do it with pleasure, madam,”- was the officer s courte- 
ous reply. ^ a* -l 

The amount of debt and costs was banded to the officer, who 

immediately went to the jail and obtained the infatuated old 
man’s release. 

As soon as he was gone, Anna repaired to her mother s and 
without acquainting her of the fearful fact she had learned, 
waited with much anxiety for her father’s return. He came in 
at last, as if nothing had happened ; but Anna could not restrain 
berself. 

“ 0, father ! ” she ejaculated, coming up to him quickly and 
grasping his hand, » is it possible that they have had you in 

jail?” . ■ , . 

« In jail I ” Mrs. Martin said, in a tone of surprise and alarm, 

at once springing to her feet. 

« Yes, they have had me there,” the old man said, with some 
excitement in his tone; “but thanks to your prompt attention, 
Anna, I am at liberty once more.” 

He then explained to his wife and daughter that he had owed 
a debt to Hugh Murphy, who had warranted him, and put him 
in jail before he could send word to any of his friends. They, 
of course, had not the most remote suspicion of the whole truth. 

; This circumstance was deeply mortifying and distressing to thej 
. ■ whole family, the more so as it seemed to effect not the slightest 
chancre in Mr. Martin’s habits, and indicated the beginning of a 
new series of troubles. 
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A montli only passed away when Anna was again notified 
that her father had been imprisoned. This time she went to her 
husband, as the bill was nearly»thirty dollars, and at the suit of 
the same individual who had before had him committed. She 
had never mentioned the fact of the former imprisonment, but 
now she related it all. 

“ It is indeed a hard case, Anna,”- her husband said, with 
much tenderness in his manner, “and for your sake I will at 
once have him released, although I feel convinced that the best 
thing would be to let him remain there for at least a week.” 

“ I have no doubt but that it would,” Anna replied, the tears 
coming to her eyes, “ but he is my father, and I cannot bear the 
thought of his remaining in that dreadful place an hour.” 

Mr. N — ^ — did not feel like urging the matter, and so paid the 
debt and had the old man .again released. Scarcely a month had 
passed away, ere the same scene was acted over once more, the 
vile wretch whose cupidity had prompted him to be a party in 
the matter, delighted at the, success of the business. 

As soon as Mr. N became aware of this third imprison- 

ment, he made up his mind as to a plain course of duty. He at 
once called all the family together, and together the matter was 
talked over. Anna and Emily plead hard for their father, but it 
was resolved that he should not be released. 

“If we pay this debt,” argued Mr. N , “that miserable 

creature, Murphy, will again credit him, and again resort to the 
same mode of enforcing payment. But if we suffer him to lie in 
prison, two ends will be gained; Murphy will lose his money, 
and refuse in cons|quence to trust him any longer, and he will be 
cut off from liquor for the time he is compelled to remain tliere.” 

Every one was convinced that, painful to their feelings as it 
might be, it \vas the best thing that could be done to let him stay 
in jail just so long as the grog-shop keeper felt disposed to retain 
him there. 

The next thirty days were days of severe affliction of mind to 
his wife and children, who were constantly pained by applications 
from liim, begging to be released. Every thing was done to 
make liinr comfortable. He was supplied with a good bed, nour- 
ishing food, and was visited frequently by his family. But all his 
entreaties for release, or to be supplied with liquor w'ere unavail- 
ing. For the first few days he trembled oh the verge of mania a 
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poiu; but the judicious treatment of an able.physician prevented 
the full exhibition of this terrible disease. The tavern-keeper 
who had imprisoned the old man, determined that he would not 
be outdone, and so continued every week to advance the jail fees, 
for four successive weeks, when, finding that others were as earn- 
est in the matter as himself, he declined losing any thing more, 
and so permitted Mr. Martin to come out. 

Having abstained for thirty days, his family and friends made 
a stroncr effort to induce him to abandon entirely the debasing 
vice of drunkenness. He promised, and made a feeble but brief 
effort Loner before the first week of his release had expired, he 
came home intoxicated. He had found a half dollar in his wife’s 
drawer, and had drunk within an hour as much liquor as it would 
buy The insatiable desire that had been suspended in a degree, 
now came back upon him with almost maddening intensity- 

Liquor he must have at any and all hazards. Murphy would not, . 

of course, trust him again, nor could he obtain liquor on trust 
anywhere, for wherever he was known he owed bills for dnnk. 
Still, his intolerable desire must be satisfied. His first debauch, 
after his release from imprisonment, put him in bed for the* bal- 
ance of the day. On the next morning he awoke early, and 
went out to seek for liquor, he hardly knew where. He had 
been in the street, however, but a few minutes, when an expedi- 
ent struck him, and he proceeded direct towards Light street 
wliarf, along which he passed quickly until he came to the neigh- 
borhood of Federal Hill, when he turned off into a small street 
called York street. He had not proceeded far along this before 
he came to a shop where old clothes were bought, sold, or ex- 
changed, and grog dealt out likewise to a very low class of cus- 
tomers, principally negroes. . 

“ Have you an old vest that will fit me ? he asked, as he 

entered this vile place. ^ j -.t, 

« 0, yes,” said the keeper, smiling, and coming forward with 

the same kind of alacrity that is exhibited by the spider when an 

unlucky fly finds its way into its den. . , t i r 

« I \Wfit to exchange this handsome one which I have on tor a 

more common article, and get the difference. 

« O, certainly, certainly. But we never pay out money here, 
you know. "We always credit in drinks.” 

“ Show me some vests, then.” 
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A pile of second-hand garments of the kind he asked for were 
taken from the shelf, and displayed before him. After trying on ■ 
two or three, he selected one much worn and faded, and was told 
that he should have credit for three quarters of a dollar in tho 
exchange. This was at once agreed to, and. the old vest at once 
assumed the place of a handsome silk one. 

Old Mr. Martin now began to feel the absolute necessity of 
not only husbanding his resources, but of drinking the cheapest 
kind of liquor. He therefore called for whiskey. 

“ Will you have a three cent or a ftp glass ? ” asked the gro^- 
seller. ® 

“ A three cent glass,” was the reply. 

About the same quantity of a common article of whiskey as he 
obtained of brandy ordinarily for a ftp, was poured out for him. 

The shop-keeper didn’t trust hU customers to help themselves. 

Now^came the serious effort to drink it. Lemon peel was 
resorted to, and holding of the nose, but all to no purpose — the 
liquor would not remain on his over-tried and weakened stomach. 

“ Give me a two cent glass,” the wretched old man said, after 
waiting two or three minutes ; “ perhaps it will stay now.” 

A two cent glass was' poured out, and poured down, but it 
came back again as suddenly as water from a red-hot surface. 

“ Ugh ! ” ejaculated the drunkard, “ this is wretched work ! 
Give me another.” 

“ A two center or a three center?” 

“ A two center of course. It won ’t do to waste three centers 
in this way.” 

Another glass was poured out, which Martin held in his hand 
for perhaps two minutes, attentively consulting all the time the 
condition of his stomach, which, from the stimulating effects of 
the vsmall portion of the fluid that remained adhering to its coat- 
ings, was gradually, but very slowly, coming up to that tone 
Whiclt would enable it to bear its daily burdens. 

“ I think it will stay now,” he said, raising the glass, and 
turning it quickly off*. 

Ihis was followed by two or three retchings, not powerful 
enough, however, to throw off what he had taken. 

“ 1 hat will do, I believe,” he said, with an air of satisfaction, / 
as the spasmodic action of the stomach subsided ; “ now give me 
a three center.” 
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Six three cent glasses of a vile, burning stuff, called whiskey, a 
cheap and poisonous article, were now drank before he left the 
shop, when the old man turned away, and ‘directed his steps 
homeward, where he arrived at the regular breakfast hour. His 
wife saw by the steadiness with which he carried his cup of cof- 
fee to his mouth, that he had been drinking, and she also noticed 
something unusual in his appearance, but could not make out 
what it was. How he had obtained the liquor was a mystery, 
for she knew that he had no money, and did not believe that any 
one would trust him. The feeble hope that had been gaining 
strength during thirty days of sobriety, was now all scattered to 
the winds. 

During the day and evening he exhausted the credit which he 
had obtained in the morning, and returned home just able to keep 
his feet. . • 

On the next morning before' breakfast he was out again, and at 
the same place exchanged a new hat for an old one. This sup- 
plied his wants for the day. Having once begun this system, he 
found it to act well, and so continued it. His coat was next 
given to the grog-seller for an old, shabby affair, and a credit for 
liquor of five dollars. He did not coine home on this day until • 
evening, hoping thus to elude the observation of his wife on his 
changed appearance. He came in as quietly as he could, and 
groped his way up -to the chamber, not of course without being 
heard, where he undressed himself and got into bed. His head 
had hardly touched the pillow before he was sound asleep. 

When Mrs. Martin came up, her attention was at once attracted 
by the old coat, which she lifted hurriedly, and examined 
throughout. The hat and vest she had noticed before. Clasp- 
ing her hands together with a despairing emotion as'she let the 
soiled and worn garments fall to the floor, she sUnk into a chair 
while a sick faintness passed over her. 

“ What is to be done ! ” she at length murmured, rising and 
beginning to pace the room backwards and forwards. “ O, this 
infatuation is dreadful I ” 

It was long after she had retired before Mrs. Martin could find 
rest from her troubled thoughts in sleep. She fully perceived 
the new trial that awaited them, for she well understood the 
meaning of the change in his garments. It would now be impos- 
sible to keep him respectable, even decent in appearance. There 
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were none but his two sons-in-Iaw who were able to purchase 
him clothing, and she <?ould not expect them to keep him fur- 
nished with a supply of decent garments, to be regularly sold or 
exchanged in order to get money to buy liquor. Tlie lateness of 
the hour at which she finally sunk to rest, caused her to sleep 
more soundly as the night waned. When she finally awoke, it 
was an hour after sunrise. Her husband had already arisen and 
gone. The breakfast hour arrived, and she waited and waited for 
him, but he came not. Then she sat down with her little girl, 
and swallowed a few mouthfuls, but with a heavy heart. Slowly 
the morning hours rolled away, and dinner time came; but her 
husband returned not — nor did he make his appearance in the 
evening, nor all througli the night. 

Alarmed and distressed, she called to see her son-in-law, Mr. 

N , at an early hour on the next morning, and told all that 

she had observed in regard to the changed clothing, and his sub- 
sequent absence. Mr. N was deeply pained at tlio relations 

and proposed that notliing should be said to his wife on the sub- 
ject, while he and Emily’s husband made an effort to find tlio 
infatuated old man. Mrs. Martin accordingly returned home, 
and the young men, after consulting together, started out in 
search of their father-in-law. 

They first proceeded to the neighborhood of Frederick . and 
Water streets, it having been before ascertained that ho was in 
the habit of visiting some of the shops in that vicinity. To an 
inquiry made in one of the liquor-stores kept by a vulgar-looking 
Irish woman, they were told that an old man, answering to !beir 
description of Mr. Martin, had been in her shop only an hour 
.before for liquor, but that she had refused him because he had 
no money. 

“ Which way did he go after he left your shop?” inquired 
one of the young men. 

“Down Frederick street towards the wharf,” was the reply. 

They turned their steps in that direction, and by inquiry traced 
the individual described by the Irish woman to another grog-shop 
half way down to Pratt street. There they were told that he 
was up stairs, and they ascended a pair of filthy, rickety stairs, ''to 
a kind of ill-ligiited loft above. A wretched looking man, in 
soiled and tattered garments, sat half reclining upon tlie floor. A 
single glance told them that he was not the individual they wero 
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seeking. But he was not the only miserable inmate of this cheer-’ 
less apartment. There were, besides himself, his wife and five 
little children. A dark-green shade was bound over the woman’s 
eyes, and it was evident that she saw but imperfectly. ' A table 
was on the flqor, around which the children stood receiving their 
morning meal. ' ; 

The first impulse of the two-men was to retire the moment they 
ascertained their mistake. But a glance through the apartment, 
as soon as their eyes became so used to the dim light as to distin- 
guish object^: clearly, made them pause. 

“ Won’t you sit down, sirs ? ” the woman said, advancing and 
placing before them two old chairs without backs, the only^ seats 
of any kind which the room contained. 

Mechanically N took the proffered seat, and his companion 

imitated his example. A glance or two sufficed to make them 
acquainted with the nature of the meal which the mother had pre- 
pared for her little ones. In the centre of the table stood a large 
earthen pie-dish, a section of which had been broken out almost 
down to the bottom. To make it hold what had been placed in 
it the broken side had been elevated by a small brick-bat. It con- 
tained what was intended for a kind of soup, consisting of two 
liock-ends of bacon, which one of the children had picked up in 
the street, where they had been thrown to the hogs, boiled in 
water to extract all the nutritious matter that remained. Be- 
sides the broken pie-dish that contained this soup, there was a 
smaller one, broken in a very similar manner, and supported on 
its edge after a like fashion. Into this smaller dish the mother 
would lade with an old pewter spoon, half of the handle of which 
had been broken off, a portion of this miserable food, and then 
hand the spoon to one of the children, who eat while the rest 
waited impatiently for tkeir turns to come. So eager for food 
were all these little ones, the oldest only about eight years of age, 
that they heeded not the presence of strangers. While this oper- 
ation was going on, N- — — said to his brother-in-law, in a low 
trembling whisper, *' 

“ Wait here a moment.” 

And then went hurriedly down stairs. He was gone but a few 
minutes, when he returned with two or three loaves of bread, and 
a large piece of cold ham, which he had obtained at an eating- 
house in the neighborhood. These he placed upon the table, and 
16 
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again seated himself mechanically. Instantly the table was in 
commotion. The mother quickly grasped a loaf, and breaking it 
into smaller portions, threw piece after piece to her little group of 
starving children, who seized the opportune supper and eat raven- 
ousTly. The drunken husband and father, who, until now, had re- ■ 
mained passive upon the floor, came forward to partake of the 
food, and crowded into a place at the tatle. There vyas evidently 
not a knife in the room, for the mother took the meat in her hand 
and tore off portions of it, which she disti’ibuted around, her hus- 
band appropriating a share, and eating with a keen rqjlish. As for 
her, she tasted nothing until all were supplied, and then seemed 
to force the food into her mouth, and eat it with no appetite. 

“ Horrible ! ” whispered one of the visitors, 

“It makes me sick,” responded the other. 

“ Who could have dreamed that such misery existed in this 
city ! ” N added, an expression of pain passing over his face. 

He then drew the poor woman on one side, and learned from 
her that her husband had become so abandoned as not only to re- 
fuse to work at all, thus burdening her with liis support, but that 
he had carried off, at different tirties, and sold them for liquor, 
almost every article of furniture, until she had not a bed, plate, 
cup, knife or fork in the house. That while she could do any- 
thing, she was in the habit of going out to whitewash, and clean 
houses, but that her sight had suddenly failed her, so that she had 
become nearly blind, and thus unable to do anything for her chil- 
dren, who were really in a starving condition. He learned also 
that she was living in the loft they occupied, at a rent of an 
eleven-penny bit a week, and that, as there were five weeks rent 
due, the landlord below had threatened to turn her into the 
street with her children on the next day, if not paid. 

Slipping a five ^dollar note in her hand, with a caution not to 
let her husband know that she had any money, he, promised to 
. send her a supply of good nourishing food, and then the two young 
men hurried away, with tlieir feelings more deeply Avrought upon 
by human misery than they liad ever been In their lives. 

Other sections of the city were searched, revealing new scenes 
of wretchedness undreamed of, but with no better success, and 
nigh't at last came without their having heard any news of Mr, 
Martin. Their efforts were continued after nightfall, and mado' 
in the neighborlxpod of Light street and Federal Hill, 


I 
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“ Have you seen anything of an old man lingering about any 
of the grog-shops in this neighborhood for a day or two past? ” 
they inquired of a man standing at the corner of Light and York 
streets. 

“ What, a drunken old fellow that exchanged all his good 
clothes for old ones ? ” 

“ The^same, I presume.” 

“ Yes, I saw him about here to-day.” , 

“ Do you know where he is ? ” 

“ No. But I suppose he is sleeping off his liquor on the soft 
side of a board somewhere about here.” 

“ I don’t understand you, sir,” one of his questioners said. 

“ Then I must explain, I presume. Gentlemen of your cloth 
don’t know all tliat’s going on in this world. You see, then, when 
people get so low that they can’t afford to hire a bed to sleep in, 
we have the means of accommodating them with a good,- dry floor 
in these parts, for one, two, or three cents a night, according to 
the quality of the accommodation.” 

“ Is it possible that human beings become so debased and 

wretclied 'as to be driven to such things ? ” 

“ Of course it' is,” replied the man, who was well pleased to' 
hear himself talk, more especially as he liad got hold of listeners 

to whom his news was news indeed. • 

“ How do such people live ? ” asked N . 

“ In various ways— but principally on grub.” 

“ Grub — grub? What is that, pray ? ” 

“ Don’t you know what grubis ? ’’ 

— certainly not.” ' 

“ Well, then, I will tell you. We" hav# two or three pretty 
hard customers in this neighborhood, who fear nothing on this 
side of the gallows. . They keep a kind of eating, drinking, and 
lodging houses, and stand prepared to buy almost anything you 
choose to bring along, so that they can get it at about one-tenth 
of its real value. Well, they keep a parcel of dirty, lazy, drunken 
negro women and children about them, called ‘ grubbers. On© 
of' these will start out for instance, in the morning, with her 
basket, and beg cold ajid broken victuals from door to door, until 
her basket is full. Then she will bring it in, and sell it for 
whiskey, and sometimes a little small change' will be added, but 
usually the amount allowed for the ‘grub ’ is passed to her credit 
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‘and slie drinl« it out, or gets tobacco with it, as she likes. The 
shopkeeper then selects the best pieces of bread, meat, or pie from 
the disgusting, mass, and arranges them on clean plates. A meal 
off of these costs a fip. The next best is set out, at three cents a 
cut. What remains is thrown into a pot — meat, bread, fish, pota- 
toes, pudding, and a dozen other things, and boiled down, into a 
kind of hash. This is what is called and is sold at one 

cent a bowl. It is upon this, at one cent a meal, that drunkards 
of the lowest grade, white or black, live.” 

“ Do many live thus ? ” was asked. 

“ Not many here, thank heaven ! But in Philadelphia and 
New York, I am told, that very many are thus kept from starva- 
tion.” 

“ But how do the wretches who live thus obtain liquor? ” 

“ In various ways. Some by ‘ grubbing,’ some by stealing, 
some by doing little odd jobs, as piling wood, putting away coal, 
&c. Besides, liquor is very cheap. A good deal of poor whis- 
key can be got in some of these shops for a cenfi or two. And to 
meet even the very lowest want in drinking, as in eating, many 
shops save the water in which the glasses are rinsed, and by add- 
ing a little more liquor give it some strength, and call it ‘all 
sorts.’ A good stiff glass of this is sold for a cent.” 

“ Can you not direct us where we would be likely to find the 
old man we have alluded to ? ” they said, after listening to these 
painfully disgusting details. “ You seem well acquainted with 
things in this neighborhood.” 

“ Perhaps I can,” he replied. “ At least I have no obiection 
to try.” 

He then led the way up an alley running parallel with York 
street, most of the houses in which'*seemed to be inhabited by 
blacks of a low order. 

“ Let us go in here,” their guide said, pausing before a dilapi- 
dated frame tenement ; “ this, I believe, is one of the sleeping 
dens.” 

He opened the door with little ceremony, and they followed 
him, not without some fears, for they knew neither the individual 
conducting them, nor the place into which they were going. 
The room entered by them was dimly lighted by a single lamp, 
scarcely brighter than a taper, throwing its flickering rays over a 
dark mass of human beings, stretched upon the floor. Old and 
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young, black and white, male and female, all mingled there in 
strange revolting confusion. 

A tew muttered curses met their intrusion as they proceeded to 
search for the old man among these. But he could not be found, 
and they retired, sick with the suffocating stench of the room, 
and half resolved to look no further. 

But a consciousness that it would never do to return home 
that night without finding him, if possible, made them. resolve to 
persevere. They were more successful at the next place to which 
their conductor carried them. They found the old man sleeping 
with half a dozen others, in a room attached to the shop where 
he had exchanged his clothing. All efforts to awake him proved 
vain ; a carriage was obtained, and his insensible body carried 
home. Too drunk to be able to walk, be bad been assigned a 
place on the floor to sleep— price of lodgings were, of course 
charged at the bar. 

When the whole family became fully conscious of the still 
lower depth of degradation into which the old man had sunk, 
and of his utter abandonment of all regard to feeling and pro- 
priety in his actions and appearance, words cannot express their 
pain, discouragement, and mortification. They could not see 
him going about in public places with old, worn, and soiled gar^ 
ments— and yet, now that he had begun the system of selling his 
clothes, they felt that they might be constantly buying him new 
ones, only to supply him with the means of procuring liquor, if 
they attempted to regard his appearance. 

At first, however, under the feeble hope that he would not 
again resort to that expedient for the purpose of supplying his 
thirst for strong drinks, a new suit of clothes was provided for 
him. . ' 

“ He certainly will not sell these,” Anna said to her mother, 
on the afternoon of the day on which the new clothes had been, 
furnished him, as the two sat conversing near a window at the 
house of the former. 

“ I hope not, Anna ; but I have my fears.” 

“ How can he do so! ” Anna ejaculated, half musingly, and 
then there ensued a troubled silence, for neither could suggest 
comfort or thought of hope to the other. 

Thus had each sat, for several minutes, their feelings painfully 
oppressed, when Mrs; Martin suddenly exclaimed, in a tone of 
agony, 
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Merciful Heavens I Can that be your father ? ” 

Anna instantly sprang to her feet, and strained her eyes 
eagerly in the direction indicated by her mother. Nearly oppo- 
site sat an old man on a cellar door, his clothes covered with dust 
and dirt, whose general appearance was that of Mr. Martin, only 
that the hat which covered his head was an old, worn, white hat 
— while his own was new and black, when he went out in the 
morning. Half-a-dozen boys, black and white, were gathered 
around, and were using all their juvenile ingenuitj^ to annoy 
him. One would pull his hat down over his eyes, another w'ould 
go behind and push him suddenly forward, while another more 
regardless, would gather up handfuls of dust and shower it over 
him. 

“ It can ’t be father, ma,” Anna said, trembling from head to 
foot, and growing deadly pale, “ and yet how much it looks like 
him.” 

“Your father’s hat was a black one,” Mrs. Martin said, still 
eagerly running her eyes over the wretched man who had 
attracted their attention. 

“ But he may have sold it,” pursued the daughter. 

At that moment the old man made an effort and succeeded in 
gaining his feet, at which his little crowd of tormentors set up a 
loud shout of derision, one pulling at his coat-tail, another push- 
ing him forward, while another attempted to trip up his heels. 
He had only proceeded thus a few paces, when he fell forwards 
over the curbstone, and struck his head upon the roiigh pavement 
with a violent concussion. As he fell, Anna caught a glimpse of 
his face. It was, indeed, her own father. Quick as thought she 
ran down stairs, and ^sprang at a few bounds across the street. 
The energy of her manner at once caused the little group of boys 
to recede from him, as she stooped down, and with a strength 
superior to her natural physical powers, lifted him up and drew 
him upon the pavement. 

“ For the love of Heaven, carry him acros.s the street for 
me ! ” she then ejaculated, lifting her head, and looking into the 
faces of a few adult by-standers, with a w’ild, pale, agitated 
countenance. 

i 

Her request was instantly obeyed, and her father taken into 
her house and laid upon a bed. The presence of a crowd press- 
ing into her chamber, restored to Mrs. N in some degree a 
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more distinct consciousness of what was passing around her. 
Her request for all to retire had its effect; for a few saw the 
propriety of doing so, and the others followed their example. No 
external injury being apparent, Anna and her mother commenced 
by bathing bis he% and face with cold water, and soon found to 
their relief that he commenced breathing regularly, though he 
showed but few signs of returning consciousness. Feeling still 
troubled about him, the physician was called in, who assured 
them, on examining him, that rest was all he needed. The pas-^ 
sage of a few hours verified his prediction. 

During six months longer old Mr. Martin continued to procure 
the means for obtaining the gratification of his appetite for liquor 
by selling or exchanging his .clothes, until his children became 
utterly discouraged, and refused any longer to replace them, 
except where ifbebame necessary to cover his nakedness. As a 
last resort, during the severe winter of 18 — , he accepted an offer 
to cry oysters about the street, for as much liquor as he could 
drink. Six glasses an hour was the stipulation. The unfeeling 
wretch who thus engaged him, accompanied the cart, by the side 
of which the old man walked, crying oysters through the streets 
and alleys of a city, wherein a few years before he was accounted 
wealthy and respectable, and in which still resided his wife and ' 
five children,' moving in a circle of education and refined intelli- 
gence. A few hours only had passed before Martin had to sup- 
port himself by holding on to one of the cart shafts. In this sit- 
uation he went by the store of one of his sons-in-law, who took 
him away from his ^unfeeling employer, and had him conveyed 
home, half dead with cold and intoxication. A violent attack of 
delirium tremens followed, from which he recovered after linger- 
ing a long time on the brink of the grave. 

The moderate drinker had now reached his lowest point. 
From one, two, aiid three glasses, his appetite had increased un- 
til it demanded at the rate of fifty and sixty glasses a day. As 
he slowly recovered his strength from this violent attack of ill- 
ness, his family surrounded him with their last and almost 
despairing efforts to induce him to reform, by urging him to join 
the Washington Temperance Society. To their delight and sur- 
prise he at once agreed. 

I was present when he came up and subscribed his name to 
the pledge— rit was on the night of my sixth visit to their meet- 
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ings. His act, for his case was well known to nearly all, caused- 
a new thrill of pleasure to awaken in the breast of each member 
— and nerved them all with a new determination to persevere. 

Often since then have I seen that old man in the street, at 
church, and in public assemblies with his daug^ers, whose atten- 
tions towards him were of the most affectionate character. It- 
was a sight that always warmed my heart. Two years and 
more have passed away since his reformation, and he is yet true 
^0 his pledge, and all around him feel the utmost confidence that 
he will remain so. His untiring devotion in the cause of tem- 
perance is their guaranty, for there is no sphere of safety so 
strong as that of active usefulness. 








THE BOTTLE AKD THE PLEDGE. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ Here ’s something to warm you,” said old Morrison, keeper 
of the “ Man and Monkey ” grog shop, handing, as he spoke, a 
bottle of cordial to a journeyman mechanic who had been sent by 
his employer to do some work in the house of the liquor vender. 
The journeyman having finished his job, was about leaving, when 
thus addressed by the smiling landlord. He did not refuse the, 
tender, although not in the habit of drinking, and no customer of 
bid Morrison’s. It was a sharp day in January, and w’orda. 

something to warrn you,” sounded pleasantly ; besides, the man- 
ner of the clever landlord was such as almost to put it out of the 
question for James Latimer to decline the little present, had the 
thought of doing so entered his min^ — which we are" sorry to say, 
was not the case. 

“ Do you serve every body in that way ? ” said a man who 
stood beside old Morrison’s bar. This was after Latimer had left 
with his bottle. 

“ Not quite,” returned Morrison, shrugging his shoulders and 
putting on a knowing look. 

He must be a good customer,” remarked the man. 

He ? Oh no ! He never paid for a glass at ,my bar in his 
life,” replied Morrison . 

** Indeed ! You must have taken quite a fancy to him. I 
never gave you credit for such an amiable weakness of char- 
acter.” 

Morrison grinned and chuckled. 

“Don’t be uneasy,” he said. “That bottle isn’t thro^vn 
away. He ’ll pay for it, twice over, before six months. A word 
in your ear ” 

C265;) ' 
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And the^Iiquor-seller winked his blear eye, wrinkled one side 
of his browned and blotched face, and laid a finger upon hia ruddy 
nose. The man bent towards him, and he said — 

He ’ll like the taste of that well enough to ■w’ant more soon.*^ 

“ Ah, yes ! I understand. You know him,% suppose ? ” 

“ I have no particular acquaintance with him ; but I ’ve had 
my eye upon him, for the last twelve months. He passes my 
^oor every day, but he never crossed it before.” 

“ He ’s not a drinking man ? ” 

“ Did you look into his face ? ” 

» Yes.” 

“ Amd ask that question ? A drinking man ! Not he. I 
doubt if he ’s tasted liquor a dozen times in his life. But, I saw 
by the way he smacked his lips after a glass I gave him to-day> 
that the love of strong drink was in him. My word for it, by the 
time he gets through with that bottle, he ’ll want some raore.’^ 

“ To supply which want, you will stand ready?” 

» I will.” 

“ You understand your business I see, Morrison,” said the 
man. ^ 

“ Forty years’ experience ought to qualify me.” 

“ Forty years ! Have you sold liquor so long ? ” 

“I have, and hope to be spared for as many years longer.” 

To sell liquor?” 

“ Certainly. It ’s a first rate business ; and takes but little cap- 
ital and labor. There is no risk in it. With one hand you pass 
yo^r goods over the counter, and with the other hand draw in 
themoney.” 

“ And the profit is good ? ” 

“ First rate. Could n’t ask for better.” 

“Well; go ahead, old chap!” returned the man. “If the 
devil claims your soul in the end, I hardly think there will beany 
one to dispute his title. And now mix us a brandy toddy; and 
let it be strons.” 

Nothing offended by this familiarity, Morrison prepared the 
toddy, and the man, "lifting it towards his lips, said — , 

“ Here ’s to the bottle sent forth on its errand of ” 

“ Mercy ! ” the liquor seller supplied the word, as the man 
tasted his glass. -ffC. 

“As you please,” replied the man, taking the glass from his 
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' lips. “ But see here,” he added, looking thoughtful. “ Aint 
you never troubled with ghosts ? ” 

' “ Ghosts 1 What put them into your head ? ” 

“The ghosts of dead drunkards, murdered wives, and starved 
children. Ha ! Do n’t they never haunt you ? ” 

“ You seem disposed to be merry to-day,” returned Morrison. 
“ It ’s a merry subject, is n’t it ? ” The man spoke with irony. 
' “ Not to me ; and so we ’ll drop it.” Morrison appeared, now, 
to be a littlg offended. He felt that his customer despised him. 

“A word more,” said the man, ^setting his half empty glass 
upon the counter, and speaking in a changed voice. “ What is 
the name of the man whom you have favored with a tempting 
bottle,' and where does he live? ” 

“ Find 'that out by your wits,” replied the liquor sellbr exhibit- 
ing an angry face. 

“ Where does he work ? ” 

“ Take the same answer,” retorted Morrison. 

“ Look here, my old cliap,” said the man warming ; . “ I call 
that a base trick of yours j and if I knew where to find»this me- 
chanic, I would give him a hint of your purpose, and advise him 
to throw the bottle into the street.” 

“Bah!” 

“ You can ‘ bah ’ as much as you please. But it does n’t make 
your act any better. It ’s bad enough for you to sell liquor to men 
like me and others, who have allowed the cursed appetite to form 
itself; but to tempt sober men to ruin, is an act that ought to 
shame the devil himself. Have n’t you customers enough to sat- 
isfy you?” • . 

“ Please to walk out of my bar ! ” exclaimed Morrison, with a 
face in color like a bottle of his own claret. 

The man hesitated a moment, and then turned and walked 
away, leaving the liquor seller fuming and fretting like a barrel 
of new beer. 

James Latimer was a sober, industrious mechanic, with a wife 
and three children. Agnes, a tidy little girl, and very useful to 
her mother, was twelve years old, and little Lottie, two years of 
age, and still called the “ baby,” was the youngest. James was 
in bis ninth year. Latimer was a first rate workman, and made 
good wages ; and Polly, his wife, managed every thing so well, 
lived very comfortably, but were able to put 
' * by a little every year. A happier /amily was not to be found. 
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On the day Latimer received a warming glass and a bottle of 
cordial from Morrison, he went home to dinner, feeling in a very 
pleasant humor. The liquors he had taken produced an agreeable 
exhilaration. He held up the bottle to his wife, as he entered, 
and after laughingly telling the story of old Morrison’s generosity, 
set it down upon the table, and taking little Lottie in his arms, 
danced around the room with her at a merry rate, the child crow- 
ing and patting his face with her tiny hands, while Jimmy clung 
to his legs and tried with all his strength to hold him fast. For 
ten minutes the happy father sported with his children, and the 
dinner being ready, he sat down to eat. 

“ I must try old Morrison’s remedy for cold weather,” he said 
after the meal, arid drawing the cork, poured out a glass of cordial 
and drank it off. 

“ It does warm — that ’s a fact. Come try some of it, Polly.” 
And he filled the glass again, and handed it to his wife. 

“ Oh, no, no ! ” And Mrs. Latimer put up her hand. 

“ Yes, try it. If it ’s good for me, it ’s good for you. Drink it 
off. It *8 nothing hut cordial.” 

“No — no. I don’t want it.” 

“Nonsense! You must drink some. You do n’t know how 
good it is. Here, just take a drop ! ” And he continued to hold 
out the glass. 

Mrs. Latimer, thus urged, took the glass and sipped a little of 
the pleasant compound.' « 

“ Isn’t it good ? ” enquired her husband. 

“ Yes ; it is good,” she replied. 

“ Then drink it all down.” An invitation with which his wife 
did not refuse to comply. 

Agnes looked on, and no shadow of the coming evil stole 
darkly across her young mind. Little Lotty and her brother, 
who played together from morning till night, as sportive and 
innocent as lambs, felt no pause in the sweet flow of their loving 
spirits. What did they know of evil ? What had they to dread? 
They had looked at the bottle, and admired it as a novelty in the 
house ; had touched it without fear ; and let their hands rest upon 
it as something that could do no harm. Happy ignorance I 
Would that it could ever remain ! But, an evil thing had 
entered the house, and no long time was to pass before its accursed 
presence would be felt, even by them. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The tavern keeper did not err in his calculation. A week had 
not elapsed before Latimer dropped in to see him, remarking, as he 
did so, while a shiver passed over him — 

“ It feels like Greenland out of doors, landlord. Can ’t you 
give me something to warm me ? ” 

“ That ’s just what I can do,” replied Morrison, with a smile. 
What ’II you have ? Some hot whiskey punch or an appl& 
toddy ? ” 

“ Which is best ? ” asked Latimer ; and he laughed at his own- 
question. 

“ Either of them is good enough. Suppose you try the whiskey 
punch. It will warm you to your finger ends,” 

“ Very well ; let it he whiskey punch, then. But do n’t make 
it too strong. I can ’t bear much. I ’m not used to it.” 

“You are not half a man,” said the landlord. “Why some 
of my customers can drink five or six punches in an evening and 
not feel it, A baby might push you over.” 

“ Not so easily, my good neighbor ; not so easily. I call my- 
self a man, and am ready to match sinew and muscle with any 
one of my weight.” 

“ And can ’t bear a single strong whiskey punch. Ho ! ho f 
It won’t do to make that boast here.” 

By this time the steaming glass of punch was ready, for Mor- 
rison never kept a customer waiting long. He could mix a glass 
of liquor against time with any one living. Latimer put it to.his 
lips arid sipped the pleasant compound. 

“ How do you like it ? ” asked Morrison. “ Is n’t ft first 
rate ? ” 

“ It is : that ’s a fact.” And he sipped again. 

“ I ’m hard to beat on whiskey punches ; or, indeed, any thing . 
else in my line. Come in to-morrow night and take an apple 
toddy, or a gin sling.” 

“ Perhaps I may,” said Latimer, sippirig again and again* 

“ Certainly this is excellent.” 

“ Does n’t it warm you ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed ; and to my finger ends, as you said.” 
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“ I know the effect exactly.” 

“ Having tried it yourself, often ? ” 

“ Yes, and seen it tried on others a thousand times, A man 
who takes that medicine every day through the winter, will never 
be found barking and wheezing with cold, like a phthisicky wolf. 
He ’ll not trouble the doctor, I ’ll guarantee. But say, neighbor, 
how did you like that bottle of cordial ? ” 

“ So well, that I want another just like it.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! I thought so. And what did the wife say to it? 
Did she try its virtue ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ; and pronounced it the very thing. So, here *s the 
bottle,” and he drew the article he named from a spacious pocket 
— “ fill her up again.” 

‘‘Aye, .aye! Fill her up ’s the word. Here, Bill” — to one 
of the bar-keepers — “ draw a bottle of perfect love.” 

“Of what?” asked Latimer. 

“ Perfect love. We call it that, because all who drink it, love 
with a perfect love.” 

“ You ’re a merry chap, landlord,” returned Latimer, who 
began to feel a little merry himself. 

“ We’re all merry here. We call this Good Fellows’ Hall. 
Come and see us often, my man ; I know you will like us,” 

“ Perhaps I may.” 

“ Do.” 

The bottle of cordial was handed over. 

“ How much ? ” asked Latimer. 

“ Three shillings,” replied the landlord. 

“ And the punch ? ” 

“ Sixpence.” 

“ That ’s three and sixpence. Here ’s a four shilling piece, 
you may give me the change in segars.”- ’ 

“ How will you have them, in fours or threes ? ” 

“ Threes, I reckon.” 

“Here they are,” and Morrison handed over the counter a 
box of segars. “ They ’re a prime article.” 

Latimer picked out three to suit him. 

“ Here, take another. We’ll call ’em fours for old acquain- 
tance sake.” 

“ You ’re a clever sort of a chap, I see,” said Latimer, in an 
eX|Celient' good humor with himself. The whiskey punch was 
doing its work. 
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“ I call myself so,” replied Boniface, “ and so do my friends.” 
“ Well, good evening to you,” said Latimer. 

“ Wait, won’t you sit down and look over the paper? ” 

“ No, thank you, not now' ; I must go.” 

“ Good-by to you, then, and see here, w'henever you find an 
evening hanging heavily on your hands, drop in and look at us. 
I take twenty newspapers, and shall he glad to see you using 
them freely.” 

“Very well, much obliged for your kindness. Good evening.” 
“ Good-by, then, if you will go; and God bless you.” 

Latimer returned home w’ith his second bottle of cordial, which 
he and his wife managed to dispose of in two or three days, and 
then he w'ent back for another j and this time tried one of Morri- 
son’s apple toddies. 

“ Why, bless us, neighbor I you are a real stranger,” said the 
landlord, as he came in. “ Where have you been ? I hope the 
whiskey punch did not make you sick.” 

“ Not quite — you must think I am a child.” 

“ Oil ho, not I. I believe you to be a man, every inch.” 

And, in his ow'n way, Morrison flattered and excited the pleas- 
ant feelings of his victim, thus creating a deeire to visit his house 
apart from the appetite for punch and toddies wdiich he was 
seeking opportunities to form. That unnatursfl craving once 
implanted, and he knew Latimer would come without requiring 
an invitation. 

Not a long time elapsed before the cbrdlal became insipid to 
the taste of Latimer. 

What is this?” said his wife, one evening, as she poured 
out a glass from the newly replenished bottle. 

■ “ Something better than cordial,” replied her husband, 
“Taste it.” 

The w’ife sipped a little, and making a w’ry face, spit it out. 

“ Brandy ! ” 

“ Good old cogniac. Get some water and sugar, and a little 
nutmeg, Polly, and I ’ll show' you something better than all the 
cordials tliat ever w'ere created. 

The water, sugar and nutmegs were produced, and two glasses 
of toddy prepared. 

“ There I what do you think of that ? ” said the husband. 

“ It is good,” replied Polly, as she tasted the mixed liquor. 
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“ Better than cordial, isn’t it.” 

' “I don’t know. The cordial was a very pleasant drink.” 

“ But not half so good as this. Wait until you have tried it a 
few times, and you ’ll not think such meagre stuff as cordial 
, worth naming.” 

And so it proved. The bottle never afterwards contained any 
thing weaker than brandy, from which a toddy was always pre- 
pared for the dinner table, and another to moisten the crackers 
and cheese that were eaten before going to bed. 

Latimer had good wages, and was a steady, industrious hand, 
much liked by his employer. He lived very comfortably, and 
had laid up nearly two hundred dollars in the Savings Bank. 
But after the bottle came into his house, and he began to spend 
evenings at old Morrison’s, his week’s wages were usually all 
spent by the time the earnings of the next were received ; and 
no very long period of time elapsed, before some extra demand 
for money required a draft upon the fund that had been gradually 
accumulating in the bank. 

Notwithstanding the tavern keeper’s' eulogy upon his applo- 
; toddies and whiskey punches, as being the best medicine in the 

, - : world, Latimer lost more days from sickness in the year that 

followed than in the five that had gone before the time of his 
having been presented with the bottle. Nor was his wife’s health 
so good. But they did not think of the real cause. 

It is not at all surprising, that it took no longer a period than 
twelve months to exhaust the money that had been laid up. But 
this was not the only change. Latimer had grown discontented 
at home, and impatient with the children. Little Lotty was 
much oftener thrust petulantly aside than taken upon her father’s 
knee, and the smallest fault of James was too frequently visited 
with blows under which even a man would have recoiled. There 
were also occasional violation of the peace between the father 
and mother themselves, accompanied by harsh words, or days 
of silence and estrangement on one side, and tears on the other. 

I But still the bottle continued to do its work. 

At last, Latimer came so frequently to the shop disguised with 
liquor, that his employer talked to him on the subject, and told 
him that, unless he mended his ways, he would have to discharge 
him. This had a temporary effect ; but it did not last long. 
The principal change it produced, was a restriction of his appe* 
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tite through the day, to give it greater license in the evening, and 
Jt was a common thing for him to go drunk to bed. 

How, by this time, had all the pleasant aspects of home disap- 
peared ! Agnes was old enough to see the cause ; but James 
and the fair-haired little Lotty felt the change witliout under- 
standing its meaning. The boy, instead of bounding, happily, to 
the side of his father when he returned home, rather shrank from 
him, and Lotty approached and looked into his face timidly, her 
eye seeking for some of the love-expressions that once beamed 
from his countenance. Alas 1 they were not there then ; but 
had gone forever.- 

At last the threatened blow fell. Latimer was discharged, and, . 
on the strength of it came home reeling with intoxication. 

“ Discharged ! ” said his wife, turning pale with alarm w;hen 
the truth w'as, on the next morning, announced to her. What 
are we to do? ” 

“ Give me a glass of brandy first. I ’m so faint I can hardly 
hold my head up.” 

A glass of raw brandy was brought, and he poured the burn- 
ing fluid eagerly into his throat. 

“ Do ? ” he said, as he handed back the emptied glass ; “ I 
reckon there’s plenty more shops in town.” 

A week, and still Latimer was idle. His breath and appear^ 
ance were enough to prevent his getting work. There were 
plenty of sober men to be had, and they monopolized the shops, to 
the exclusion of drunkards. By this time the last wages he had 
received w^ere all gone, and biting want looked his family in the 
face. The distress of his wife, and the miserable aspect of every 
thing at home, drove him off, to the tavern. But this could not buy 
food, and food must be had, for hunger had entered his dwelling. 

‘‘ There is nothing to eat in the house ! ” said his wife, as he 
came in half tipsy, and after lighting his pipe, sat down before 
the grate, and thrusting his hands into his pocket, began to smoke 
— “ and the children are hungry. Wliat shall we do ? ” 

“ Hush up, will you?” growled the miserable man. Little 
Lotty, who had been pulling a toy about the floor when her 
father entered, dropped her plaything, and going up to where her 
brother James had sat quietly down, with his sad face and eyes 
turned towards his besotted parent, crept up into his arms, and 
17 
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putting a hand around his neckj turned also to look at the strange 
and fearful sight, but without at all comprehending its meaning. 

For a few minutes Mrs. Latimer sat bewildered and in tears. 
Then getting up, she went to a chest of drawers in the room, 
and, after looking through them, selected a few articles of cloth- 
ing that she thought could be spared, and laid them out. 

For days the bottle had been empty, and Mrs. Latimer’s appe- 
tite craved the accustomed stimulus. In fact, she felt the want of 
brandy more than she did the want' of food. Taking the bottle, 
therefore, from the closet, she drew her eldest daughter aside, and 
said to her : 

“ See here, Agnes, take these,” and she handed her the gar- 
ments she had selected, “ to Moses, the Jew, and ask him to let 
you have a half a dollar on them. If he does so, he will give 
you a ticket with the money. Then go with this bottle and get 
a pint of brandy. As you come home, past the baker’s, get two 
loaves of bread, and half a pound of cheese and three herrings 
from the grocer’s. You will have sixpence left.” 

“ Can ’t I get some milk for Lotty ? She ’s had no bread and 
milk for a good many days, and she do^s n’t like clieese ? ” 

“ No. There ’ll be but sixpence left, and I want that for 
something else. So run along. Lotty will have to do with 
bread this time, and I ’m thankful to be able to get even that for 
her. I hope your father will get something to do soon, or we 
shall all starve.” 

Agnes went on her errand with her youjig feelings troubled. 
The Jew took the clothes on pawn for half a dollar, and she got 
the brandy, the bread, the cheese and the herrings, and brought 
home the sixpence change. 

The sight of the bottle brightened Latimer wonderfully. He 
drank with his wife, and the children ate greedily the dry bread 
and cheese. Hunger made it sweet to them. For a little while, 
a lurid kind of light was in this wretched dwelling, and then all 
became again dark, cold and gloomy. 
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' CHAPTER III. 

Poon. Agnes ! It was new and strange work for her, this 
pawning of clothes to replenish the bottle, and get enough food 
to keep starvation from entering their comfortless home. Darkly 
fell upon her young spirit, a shadow of the wretchedness that was 
hurriedly approaching. 

On the day after she had been to the Jew’s; the bottle was 
again empty, and there was not a crust of bread in the closet. 
Again she went to the pawn-broker’s with a garment — it was 
her mother’s silk gown — and the Jew advanced two dollars upon 
. it. The mother had expected to get at least five dollars on the 
'•« dress, and she vented her disappointment in a way to make the 

poor child' feel that she was to blame. The father scolded, and 
swore so terribly, that little Lotty shrunk into a corner, where she 
|at, lofiking at him fearfully over her shoulder. Agnes went into 
/another room to give tearful utterance to the grief of her young 
\ heart, alone. 

' More than half of the sum received on the dress was spent in 
liquor, Agnes having to go out, almost daily, with the bottle, to 
'' ’ get a fresh supply. 

Soon, nearly ' all the spare clothing in the house had disap- 
peared. Table and bed linen, the accumulations of years, was 
all crone : and most” of Mrs. Latimer’s and the childrens’ best 

O * 

garments were in the hands • of the Jew. Starvation was 
beginning to look them in the face. 

*. “ Do, James, try and get something to do,” the wife said to 

her husband one morning, speaking in a fretful voice, as they sat 
eating their breakfast of dry bread. “ It is n’t right for an able- 
bodied man like you to be lazing' about, and his wife and children 
on the brink of starvation. I know, if I was a man, I would 
find- work somehow, if it was at sweeping the streets.” 

Hints, broad hints, had before been given ; but;’ they had dono 
no good. Latimer would make some ill-natured response, and 
declare that he had looked the town over for work, without 
being able to get any thing to do'. — With an angry imprecation 
® he now arose suddenly from the table, and left the house. 

_ The rebuke of his wife smarted him, because he felt that it was 
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justly meritecl. Under the impulse of his feelings he called at a 
shop and asked if they did not want a hand. 

“ Yes, a steady j, sober hand,” was answered. 

“Won’t I do? There isn’t a better workman in town.” 

“ We want a sober, steady hand, upon whom we can depend,” 
said the person to whom he had applied. “ Do you call yourself 
such?” 

“I do,” returned Latimer. 

“ Then your looks very much belie you; that’s all.” 

“ Will you take me? ” 

“No, I believe not. We want a steady, sober hand — we 
employ no other. There is not a customer of old Morrison’s in 
our establishment.” 

Latimer turned away, feeling rebuked and humbled, cursing 
himself, old Morrison, the bottle, and every thing else; and took 
as straight a course to the tavern of the man who had lured him 
on to ruin, as he could take. Morrison was standing behind his 
bar as his victim came in ; but, now, he did not look smilingly 
upon his old customer, nor move forward and assume that attitude 
and expression which says so plainly, “What’ll you take?” — 
but remained leaning with his back against the shelves upon 
which were arranged his decanters, each with a lemon between by 
way of orn|ment, and to suggest the idea of punch. 

“ Give u.s some brandy, landlord,” said Latimer as he came up 
to the counter. 

But Morrison did not move from where he stood. 

“Give us some brandy, I say, old fellow! Why don’t you 
move ? Is that the way you serve a customer ? ” 

Morrison, without moving from where he stood, placed his 
hand upon a door that opened towards him, and moving it so 
that the back became visible, pointed, meaningly, to sundry 
chalk marks thereon. 

“Never mind; put another brandy down. I’ve just got a 
job of work, and will pay off the whole score on Saturday.” 

“Work? Have you got work at last?” enquired Morrison, 
his face relaxing a little from its sternness. 

“ Be sure I have. A first rate, steady job, at good wages.” 

“ I am very glad to hear it.” And, as the rum seller said this, 
he handed over the brandy bottle. “ But take my advice, Lati- 
mer, and don’t steam.it quite so hard as you have been doing. 
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Ease up a little, or it will be all over with you. I ’ve been ’most 
afraid you were a gone case, as it was.” 

“Me?” And‘ Latimer laughed low in his throat. “Don’t 
be afraid of that, landlord ; I ’m as good a man as ever I was.” 

“ I do n’t know, but you are. Call and see me again. Do n’t 
forget your old friends.” 

“I never do that, landlord,” said Latimer, filling a second 
glass of brandy, and then taking a seat by the stove, where he 
soon fell asleep under the influence of the strong potations he 
had indulged. 

As Morrison stood and thought, after his victim had placed 
himself by the stove, he began to doubt the story of his having 
got a job of work. When he saw his head begin to fall loosely 
from its equipoised position on his neck, his doubts confirmed 
themselves, and he came round from his usual place behind the 
bar, and taking Latimer by the shoulders, roused him up with a 
rough shake. The man awoke swearing profanely. 

“ Why do n’t you go to work, if you ’ve got a job,” said Mor- 
rison. “ Do you expect to pay off your score by sleeping in my 
barroom?” 

Latimer’s mind was too much in oblivion to understand what 
the landlord meant. 

“ Work?” he said, in a tone of bewilderment. 

“ Yes. Why do n’t you go to work.” 

“Work? I’ve got no work. Wish to Heaven I had. 
Work? You’re joking, landlord. You got any work? I’ll 
take half out at the bar.” 

“Haven’t you got a job of work?” asked Morrison, in an 
angry voice. 

“ Me ? ” replied Latimer, still but half awake. “ Me ? No, 
indeed. I ’ve looked the town over. I can ’t get any work.” 

“ You lying, cheating rascal ! ” exclaimed Morrison, in a sud- 
■den, ungovernable fit of passion, dragging the half-intoxicated 
man from his chair, and throwing him towards the door. As he 
staggered away, he followed him up, and opening the door, 
pushed him with a torrent of oaths into the street. Latimer 
fell upon his face, hut like many drunken men who fall, sus- 
tained little or no injury. 

Instead of returning to abuse Morrison, w'hich was the first 
impulse of his mind, he went reeling home, 
i 
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Sad work had been going on there, in his absence. His land- 
lord whose repeated demands for money had not been satisfy 
S^nswered, and who had ah-eady commenced legal proceed- 

:r w p™i k. — » 

ssntkfv the arrearages of rent. i i., 

"Hallo ! What does all this mean ? ” he sa.d, as he 
atari at the men who were execnting the law's behest, and 
then at his weeping wife and frightened children. 

%tZ.usr .^pUed an impracticable looking old felow, 

“ mZ he 

"®1’do yon know,” said the stern looking old fellow “that you 
are ieiLing with tl>e officers of the law in the regular discharge 

• ”^!mfciIfor the officers of the law? Every man’s honse 

ishi» ea:.lc amlnoonedares enter it. Clear out now, in quick 

Ly the collar with a vice-like grasp, saying as he did so 

‘‘ You’ll go to prison for this, my lark. Come ! W e u soon 

" SeeC her husband in the hands of the officm. and hearing^ 
word mdson Mrs. Latimer started forward with a cry of ala _ , 
and Amies and the other children crowded around the 
Show of him, and imploring him with tears not to carry off the 

wretched husband and father. , , . v „„ Uf him eo I 

grasp of the officer, and he shrunk off and seated h 7 

%hile Latimer was away -that 

her wedding rmg and a small breastpin that had belonged to her 



AN KXECDTION FOB BENT SWEEPS OFF THE CBEATEB PABT OP LATIMER’S POBNITUEE— TUET COMFOBT THEMSELVES WITH TIIK BOTTEB. 
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mother; and the instrument of all their misery was again full. 
This she brought out, and while the agents of the law stripped 
the furniture from the house, she sat down listlessly beside her 
husband, and they comforted themselves with the bottle ! 

; P oor children ! It was a heart-aching sight to see them. No 

i ^ mind-obscuring draught dimmed their perception of the misery 

that surrounded them. Every thing stood out in its sharpest 
; reality. Even to little Lotty, they were all crushed down with a 

f most heart-oppressing sense of evil. 

At last the men who had intruded themselves, finished;;their 
dreadful wmrk, and departed. How sad and desolate w4s the 
; home they left behind,; sadder and more desolate to the little 

! ones than to the parents, who still comforted themselves with the 

I bottle ! , 


CHAPTER IV. ^ 

The officers of the law departed, and they were left' alone, 
comforting themselves with the bottle ; and so repeatedly were 
draughts of comfort taken, that, in the end, entire forgetfulness 
came, and in the arms of oblivion they sunk upon the flobl, 
unconscious that around them were gathered their hungry, weep- 
ing children. Night came ; the fire went out in the unreplen- 
ished grate, and, in darkness and sorrow the little ones gathered 
about their sister, and sobbed themselves to sleep. 

After undressing James and Lotty, and putting them to bed, 
Agnes tried, but in vain, to arouse her father and mother from 
their drunken slumber. Their draughts from the bottle had been 
too deep ; they still remained upon the floor, as insensible as logs. 

For hours the child sat, grieving and weeping in the darkness 
of that cold room, the silence of which was only broken by the 
heavy breathing of her sleeping parents. Darker than even the 
room was her heart ! and its chilliness, more than the air of the 
fireless apartment, caused a shudder to creep through her limbs. 

At last, it must have been near midnight, the father aroused 
up, and went groping about the room, swearing and asking for a 
light. He did not stumble over the table nor strike himself 
against the drawers. The landlord’s execution had saved him 
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from such disasters. Agnes, over-wearied with watching, had 
fallen into a doze. She started up and spoke. 

“ Where ’s theiight ? Why do n’t you get a light, you good- 
for-nothing little huzzy ? ” said Latimer, adding to the sentence 
a bitter oath. 

“ There is ho candle,” replied Agnes, trembling. 

“Why isn’t there a candle? Didn’t you know the candles 
were out ? Where ’s your mother ? ” 

“ She ’s asleep on the floor, sir.” 

“ Asleep on the floor, indeed ! Where ? ” 

The loud voice of her angry husband reached Mrs. Latimer, 
the stupefying spirit imbibed from the bottle having, by this time, 
nearly exhaled itself away through the lungs and the pores of 
her body. 

“ Where ’s tho light ? ” she said, also, finding herself ia total 
darkness. 

“ Yes : where is the light, sure enough ? ” responded the gruff 
voice of her husband. 

“ There ’s no candle,” said Agnes, again venturing to speak. 

“ Why did you let the fire go out, you idle creature, you ! ” 
•replied the mother angrily. 

“ There is no coal,” sobbed Agnes. 

This, the mother remembered, was too true. And she also 
began to remember other things that she had forgotten in her 
drunken oblivion. No wonder that she became silent. The 
miserable father’s memory also began to be more lucid; and he 
too ceased his angry, unreasonable demands. 

“ Where is James and Lotty ? ” the mother at length asked. 

“ They ’re in bed,” replied Agnes. 

Very well. It ’s time you were in bed too.” 

Agnes needed no second injunction. She went silently from 
the room, the darkness concealing her tears. 

Before retiring to their hard pallet upon the floor, which was 
now their sleeping place, Latimer and his wife, by a kind of com- 
mon consent, groped about for the bottle, and, before seeking 
repose, drained its contents to the last drop. 

There was a cold and gloomy reality about every thing in that 
wretched house on the next morning. No fire in the grate; no 
'food in the house; no comfort in the bottle. All, alike, fel| 
wretched. . 
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Agnes was sent to a store ne4r by to get trust for some coals 
and a little food ; but she came home in tears. The keeper of 
the store had denied her, with harsh words. 

“ We must have fire, and something for the children to eat, 
Polly,” said Latimer, shivering, and glancing involuntarily at 
the empt^ bottle which stood upon the mantel-piece. — “ Is there 
nothing in the house to sell or pawn ? ” 

Mrs. Latimer went to the closet, and after looking through it 
for some time, selected an armful of dishes, the coffee-mill, and 
castor. These Agnes was directed to carry to old Moses, and 
place in pawn for whatever he would advance on them. The 
child got a dollar for them. ’Enough coals for the day were 
procured, some food bought, and the bottle again replenished/ 
With a shilling in his pocket, Latimer went, after breakfast, to 
look for something to do ; but he forgot his errand, staid all day 
in a cheap drinking house, and came home at night drunk and 
quarrelsome. 

On the next morning, when he was sober enough to hear it, 
Latimer was informed by his wife that the landlord had been 
there, and left orders for them to vacate the house immediately, 
or he would have them put out into the street. 

A few more of the few things that remained to them were dis- 
posed of in the way they had already parted with so many 
articles, and coals, food and spirits supplied for another day, 
Latimer then went out to look for a new home. He found a 
room in the third story of an old, tottering house. The rent was 
three dollars, a month, and he engaged it without waiting to con- 
sult his wife. When he mentioned where it was, she had many 
objections to make, but he angrily overruled them. Drink had, 
made a brute of the once tender and considerate husband and 
father. 

Into this comfortless place the family of Latimer moved, with 
the miserable remnant of their household goods. One room held, 
without difficulty, what had been the furniture of three. 

, Hopeless of getting work at any of the shops, the degraded 
man, in order to obtain money to buy liquor, the thirst for which 
was daily on the increase, was now willing to do any little jobs 
he could pick up in the streets; such as throwing in and piling 
up wood, putting away coal, carrying home baskets from the 
market, or baggage from the car houses or steamboat landings. , 
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In this way he earned a two or four shilling piece every now or 
then, which generally went to supply his own thirst for liquor. 

The great evil in Mrs. Latimer’s case, 'was the fact of her hav 
ing also acquired a love for the bottle. Had her appetite re« 
mained untainted, neither herself nor her family could have sunk 
into the want and misery that are now their unhappy portion. 
She had resources in herself that would have been developed, 
and pinching want and keen privation, if not sorrow, would have 
been kept from their home. But,' in seeking to throw . his toils 
about one victim, Morrison had made two. In securing a cus- 
tomer, he had ruined a whole family. 

Without any income whatever, five persons to feed and the 
bottle to supply, Mrs. Latimer soon disposed of every valuable 
article in their possession, even to the children’s bed ; and finally, 
to keep fi’om absolute starvation, and gain sometliing by which 
the insatiate appetite that was ever craving its unnatural stimulus 
could be supplied, drove Agnes and James Into the street to beg. 
The little they obtained by this means proved insalficient, and 
the motlier, too, at last went forth with poor little Lotty in her’ 
arms to solicit that for which intemperance had unfitted her to 
gain by honest labor. 

Day. after day, in cold and heat, did she go forth with her 
children, to implore charity. The exposure proved too much for 
the youngest of her children. The wind blew too roughly, the 
rain fell too chillingly, the sun shone too hotly upon the child, 
Lotty i and disease began to lay hold upon its tender form. 
Wearily, for many a mile, was it compelled to drag its yielding 
limbs by its wretched mother’s side, until, at last, it could go no 
further. At first, it drooped by the way, after having kept up 
for hours, and then scolded and dragged along, it bore up still 
longer ; but, at last, it could not support its W’eary limbs, and the 
mother w’as forced to take it in her arms. On each succeeding day, 
the period for which Lotty held out became shorter and shorter, 
until, at last, the child could no longer stand alone, and then it 
was taken oxit, and its pale, suffering face exposed to the view of 
strangers to excite their pity. 



lATIMKR, BEING UNABLE TO OBTAIN EJUPLOVMBKT, HIS FAMILY ARK DRIVEN BY TOVEBTY TO BEOJ AND BY THIS MEANS THEY SlILl SUPPLY 

THE BOTTLE . — Paffe 28'^. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Poor little Lotty ! Once a loving, beautiful and happy child 
— now wan and wasted, and w’ith'a face so full of sadness and 
suffering, that those who gave to the sick mother for the sake of 
the sick babe in her arms, sometimes felt unhappy for days, as the 
image of the child arose up to haunt them. 

No one seemed to care much for Lottj’-, but Agnes ; and when 
she came in at night, with the money she had picked up through 
the day, she always took the child in her arms ; and it would lay 
its emaciated face down upon her breast, and look up at her with 
its large, glisteriihg eyes, and not move them for minutes and min- 
utes at a time, Agnes loved her little sister more and more 
tenderly, as the wasting disease at its vitals went deeper and 
deeper; and she often plead for it to 'be left at home. But no— 
Lotty must go out every day ; in cold or heat ; in rain or sun- 
shine. Agnes did not understand that it was the pale, thin face 
of her little sister that brought her mother so many sixpences and 
shillings, while she was rarely able to get more than a penny at 
a time ; nor did she know that the brutalized mind 
depraved mother,, was pleased rather than distressed, as sl^feaw 
the face of Lotty exhibiting deeper and deeper marks of su'fter- 
ing, for these gave her a more certain hold upon the sympathies 
of those to whom she appealed for charity. 

Shocking as this is to think of, it was. yet too true. Agnes 
often begged to have the doctor sent for ; but the mother was 
content to get medicine without advice, from patent nostrum sell- 
ers, who too often recommend any thing for the sake of the money, 
and often as certainly destroy health and life as the rumseller 
himself. Many, many nauseous doses were forced down the re- 
luctant throat of the poor child by the passionate mother ; and 
many were the blows it received because its w’eak stomach made 
it turn from, and with cries, resist the cruel infliction. And all 
that it took was poison to its weak body ; for it excited the dis- 
ease and made it incurable. 

One morning — the sleepless child had moaned all night in pain 
—the mother rose from her hard mattress, thrown upon the floor, 
and after preparing some breakfast, ordered Agnes and James, 
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who^were crouchmg by the ftw sticks that blazed.feebly t,pcn the 
hearth, to go out to ti.eir day’s employment-beggiu'l/ Lotty 
was m the .arms of, Agnes, and her face lay dos! against hi 
sister s bosom. She was breathing quick and gaspingly, and with 

every breath, uttered a low moan. ' P = J, ana witn 

“ What shall I do with Lotty ? ” asked Agnes. 

hetful, impatient voice, while the child shrunk closer to her 
sister* 

‘‘ Sheris very sick, mother,” said Agnes. 

“ She ’s no more than she was yesterday. So put her down. 

S yfu!”™ I 

l^ie child began to cry as Agnes ai-ose and went towards the 
mattress that lay on the floor. \ 

“ Stop that crying ! ” exclaimed the father, angrily. He sat 
.moking his pipe by the fire-place, his feet upon thfmantle 
Hut Lotty cned on, though feebly. 

“ ^ say ! ” And the brutal man took his feet down and 

J-ned half round to give force to his words by a threl^S 

n "P Lati- 

,“P grieving little one. 

the id ®-wIaimed Agnes, moving between him and 

the ^ bed upon which Lotty lay,— “Don’t whip her. Indeed 
she s very sick this morning. There,, Lotty !” !he added in a 
soothing voice, turning toward her sister, there, dear, don’t 

'The interference only made Latimer more angry. Seizing 
gnes by the arm, he throir her with violence against the sidf 

i-ei fl ™7’ he did so ; and then stooping 

tl ree t fr'^tring child, strnck it two of 

sea bv r."r ^ “7ing. He again took his 

by the fn e-place, and turned his back upon his family 

Agnes wont out weeping, to renew for another day, her mis- 
erable employment. But the low moan of little Lotty was in 
hei ears and she heard it, as she stole along the crowded streets 
above the rattling of wheels and the discord of Iny vtS 

their “"“y stopped and gave 

their pittance, who would otherwise have passed on. ■ 
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Wlien Mrs. Latimer was ready to go out with Lotty, and 
went to take her up, she found her in a kind of stupor — merely 
asleep she thought. But it was the blessed prelude to a sweeter 
sleep than the little sufferer had ever known. 

Wrapping up the light form and lifting it as if the weight 
were little more' than the weight of so much down, the mother 
went forth again — but with a dying child in her arms. At one 
of the corners in the city, past which the onward passing crowd 
> of men and women flowed in one continuous wave, she sat down, 
and exposed the death-stricken face of her youngest born. The 
mother’s eyes were too dim to perceive the signs that were not 
mistaken by others. 

“ Take that child home, good woman ! It is dying ! ” said 
one. 

* “ That child is too sick to be exposed on a day like this,” said 

another. 

And words of similar import were repeated over and over 
again, but the mother saw nothing more than she had seen for 
weeks. Sometimes a little crowd would gather around her, 
attracted by the ghastly look of the unconscious one that lay in 
her arms, and many hearts being tdbched by the spectacle of 
misery, many hands tendered the alms she sought. 

At last, the mother was aroused by the startling exclamation— 

“ Good Heaven I That child ’s dead ! ” * 

And it was too true. In the cold str’eets, its head against the 
colder bosom of its unnatural parent, the child had died. But 
its death was peaceful. From the midst of the restless, eager 
crowd, it had gone homo. And it was better to die any where 
than to live. Up to the last moment of suffering our hearts go 
sadly with such a one, and we feel like weeping at every step; 
but when the heart ceases to beat, when the eye becomes dark, 
and the ear sealed forever to earthly sounds — then we breatlie 
freely ; our sadness is turned into a feeling of relief and thank- 
fulness. 

Well might the mother start at the strange w'ordsi Well 
might she shudder, when she looked down upon the- image of 
clay that she held in her arms, and saw that it was but tlie effigy 
of her babe ! , 

Starting up, with a low cry of horror and fear, Mrs. Latimer 
covered the face of the dead child with her shawl, and turned, 
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with hurried steps, homeward. The mother’s heart was now 
reached, and it throbbed with anguish. — Trooping back upon 
her mind, came memories of neglect, wickedness and cruelty. 
She understood now, ■why the child had moaned all night, and 
why it had lain panting upon the breast of Agnes. The cruel 
blows from its father’s hand, she felt upon her own heart. 
These were, perhaps, the 'bitterest moments of her whole life. 
As she went with rapid steps back to her house, her thoughts 
retraced, hurriedly, the last few years, until it came to the 
pleasant days she spent before the bottle entered, like a demon 
of evil, their happy home. — Lotty, with her bright eyes and 
waving curls, was before her, and she even heard, in memory, 
the gay laugh of the gladsome creature. Then a thick darkness 
seemed to shut down over her — and then she felt the dead form 
of Lotty in her arms. j 

All day Agnes was upon the street with her brother. Towards 
evening, she turned her steps hcyneward, tired, and with a troub- 
led spirit. Hardly for a moment at a time had the image of her 
sick sister been out of her mind. James was crying with cold 
and fatigue, and as they walked along, he said that he wislied he 
could die. Agnes made n® answer to this ; for she felt, young 
as she was, that it would be better to die than to live. 

At last they reached home, with thirty-five cents, the result 
of their day’s solicitations for charity. T!iirty-five pennies ! 
How many hundreds of cold repulses, harsh w'ords and threats, 
had they endured in tliat weary day, before even so small a sura 
came into their hands! As Agnes entered, she went first to 
the bed on the floor, where she saw that Lotty had been laid, to 
look at and speak to the little sick one. Before her mother 
could prevent her, she had turned down the sheet that lay over 
the corpse, and the white face of Lotty was exposed to her eyes. 
She had never looked upon death before; but, no matter — she 
knew the ghastly signs too well ; and with a bitter cry, let the 
sheet fall over the marble features, and sank in a passion of grief, 
upon the floor. 

The fatiier and mother were sitting by the fire. With them, 
,^he bitterness of the first shock of grief, was, for the time, over. 
They had consoled themselves with the bottle, and now felt 
much better. And ever and anon, during the evenin<r of sdf- 
row that followed, they took new draughts of consolation, until 
all was forgotten, and they fell asleep upon the floor. 
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A lonely watcher by the dead throughout that never-to-be- 
forgotten night, was the little girl who had loved the child so 
well. Of all she felt and thought, as the silent hours moved 
slowly away, no one but herself can know. Too far do such 
experiences come ; but all who pass through them as young as 
she, receive imj)ressions whicli tiothing in after life can efface. 

Day at last began to come dimly and coldly in, and then, with 
her head lying near that of the departed ohe, Agnes fell asleep 
and dreamed of the old and happy time. But her sleep was 
brief aiid her waking full of sorrow. 

• W the father and mother again sought consolation in the 
bottle, Agnes was sent to the houses of people in the neighbor- 
'hood, to whom she related a sad tale of poverty, suffering and 
death. Some gave her grave clothes, some money with which 
|oibuy a coffin, .others said they would call round and see if her 
dtory was true, and one man, to wMbm she applied, on ascertain- 
'“‘ihg the facts in the case, bought a plain coffin at an undertaker’s 
a§(I had it sent home. Into tins the dead body was placed, and 
■ bm the morning that followed, it was buried at the public charge, 
in the “ Potter's Field.” 

All through the night preceding the, interment, Agnes again 
- "’-watched with the corpse, and watched alone. The bottle had 
locked up the souls and senses of her parents. With the morn- 
light she again slept; but was soon aroused from sweet for- 
■ getfulness by the hand of her’ mother. The bottle was empty, 
' -and must be replenished. Hiding it under her apron, she de- 
"Ascended to tlie street;; h^d knowing that all the neighborliood 
■' were aware of her sister’s death, she felt unwilling to go into 
^ . ‘any liquor-selling store near at hand, and so went off for two or 
three blocks. The drinking house she entered was that of Mor- 
. rison, ahd the bottle She held in her hand was the same that had 
contained the tepipting cordial given as a bait to her father, 
MorrisOn knew her. 

“ Well, what do you want?” he said. gruffly, as she came up 
Ho, the counter. 

“ I want a pint of gin.” 

' “ How much money have you?” asked the landlord. “Let 
me see.” 

Agnes handed him a two-shilling piece, and said she wanted 
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Morrison took the money, and stepping back to the door upon 
which sundry small accounts were kept, pointed to a group of 
chalk marks, and said — 

“ Go home, child, and tell your father that I have passed the 
money to his account.” 

“Yes sir,” said Agnes, not comprehending what he meant; 
and she remained standing by the counter. 

“ There, run home.” And Morrison nodded his head towards 
the door. 

“ But you have n’t given me the gin,” said Agnes. 

“ No, nor do n’t mean to give it to you. Run away home and 
tell your father that I have kept the money in part payment for 
what he owes me.” 

Agnes understood this perfectly, and seeing by th’e expression 
of the mail’s face, that remonstrance was hopeless, took up her 
bottle and went away. 

When she told her mishap at home, even the presence of the 
dead child could not repress the sudden anger of the father ; but 
he happened to be sober, and the few better feelings that remained 
in his bosom, arose, and soon controlled him. More money was 
given to Agnes, and this time she had better success. The bottle 
was replenished, and the parents sought in that the consolation it 
were vain to look for in their own thoughts. 

At ten o’clock the dead cart came ; and they looked their last 
look upon the face of Lotty. A rough man entered, screwed on 
the cofEn lid, and bore the body carelessly away. Agnes felt as 
if she would suftbcat^e with the struggling anguish pent up in her 
young breast, and little Jimmy wept as if his heart were break- 
ing ; but the parents consoled themselves with the bottle. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Latimer and his wife had sowed the wind, and were now reap- 
ing, indeed, the whirlwind. They had tarried long at the wine, 
and it was biting like an adder. Strong drink had burnt out 
from their hearts all the affection that once glowed there. The 
death of Lotty, whom both had neglected and abused, made a 
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wider space between them. They disagreed oflener ; used 
harsher words to each other and the children ; and when more 
excited by drink than usual, Latimer would sometimes threaten 
his wife with blows. 

Months passed, and Agnes and her brother, who lived upon the 
street, began to change for the worse. Idleness, the daily prac- 
tice of falsehood in order to’ excite pity, and exposure to vicious 
’company, all tended to deprave them. They were open to a 
thousand temptations abroad, and had no promptings to good at 
home. Tt is no matter of surprise, therefore, that so soon as they 
became familiar with the new life they were leading, they began 
. to feel the allurements of vice, and to yield to them, a little and a 
: little at a time. The profane language used by boys and girls of 
her own age, which so shocked the ears of Agnes when she went 
‘'upon the streets to beg bad lost its strangeness, and she could even 
; ufterexpressions at which, when first heard, her young heart shud- 
'dered. 'Not only had profane language ceased to hurt her moral 
' ‘senses but she could listen to immodest words with more of pleas- 
ure than pain. James also was proving an apt scholar in the 
of vice. Not alone by, begging did they obtain that for 
which the idle and besotted parents had sent them forth. They 
scrupled not to purloin any article upon which they could place 
their hands, if it could be done without too great an exposure to 
%e danger of detection. In this way, they often obtained much 
more than they did by begging. 

■ To the vice of stealing, the children were first driven by pun- 
'ishmentlfor not being more successful in their begging expedi- 
tions. The small pittance sometimes brought home at night, 
'Called down upon them the charge of spending a portion of what 
they had received, and first put the thoughts of doing so into their 
/heads. ; After that, they were tempted to .spend pennies and the 
'sixpences, for their, own gratification ; the consequences were^ that 
'their -returns at the close of the day became less and loss. Pun- 
ishment followed ; although both the children earnestly denied 
the truth that was charged upon them. 

After this, the tempter suggested the crime of petty theft, and 
they hearkened to his words. Much more frequently now tlian 
before did they enter private houses to beg. The cold victuals 
generally received were thrown into the street as soon as they 
were away from the premises of those who gave them. Occa- 
18 
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sionally, theyr'wistiid find an area door open, and get into a house 
without the trouble of knocking or ringing ; and occasionally, 
after thus gaining ah admittance, they would find the servant 
out of the way, and he able to get possession of a spoon or 
some other small article of no great value, and retire unperceived. 
Sometimes, while tlie ladj^ of the house, or one of her domestics, 
turned away to get something for them to eat, they would seize 
the opportunity to get an article of trifling value into their hands 
and conceal it, which would not be missed, perhaps, until hours 
after they were gone ; it might be not for days. These they gen- 
erally sold at certain shops, the owners of which were ever ready 
to buy articles from children at one half or one-third their value. 
But, sometimes their booty was taken home, and then they said 
they had found it. 

One evening, Agnes brought home a pair of sugar-tongs, which 
she had stolen. 

“ Why, child! ” said her mother, in surprise, “where did you 
get these from ? ” She was less under the influence of liquor than 
usual. 

“ I found them,” replied Agnes. 

“ What’s that? Let me see,” spoke up Latimer, his eyes 
sparkling at the sight of the silver ; and he reached out his hand 
to get the tongs, hut his wife kept them out of his reach. 

“ Why do n’t you give them to me ? ” he said, angrily ; and 
he caught hold of his wife’s arm, and after struggling with her for 
some moments, succeeded in wrenching the article from lier hand. 

“ You ’re a brute ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Latimer, her face flushed, 
and her eyes lit up with a fierce expression. 

“Don’t say tliat again!” retorted Latimer, in a menacing 
tone, while his thin lips parted from over his teeth. 

His wife muttered something in an under tone, and then turn- 
ing .to Agnes, who was little moved by the strife that had arisen 
between her father and mother — she had witnessed such things too 
often — said, 

“ Found them, did you say? ” 

“ Yes; I found ’em away up in Madison-street.” 

“ On the pavement ? ” 

“ Yes — no ma’am.” 

“ Yes — no ma’am ” — repeated Mrs. Latimer, mimicking tho 
voice of Agnes. Then, in a loud and angry tone, she said— 
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You lie, you little huzzy ! you never found them tongs. Toa 
stole them I 

Agnes, to enforce her protestation of innocence, added a plenti- 
ful effusion of tears. 

“ If you found them, then, tell me where you found them ? ” 
said the mother, taking fiercely hold of the arm of Agnes, and 
jerking her around. 

I; found them — I found them,” sobbed Agnes, “just by the 
back gate of a house up in Pearl — no, Madison-street — where 
they had been shaken out of a table-cloth. I saw the girl come 
but, and shake the cloth, and when I went up to the place, I saw 
the sugar-tongs on the ground.” '' 

“ It ’s a lie, you little thief I you stole them ; and I should n’t 
wonder if you were in the House of Refuge before to-morrow 
night.^ Arid*then see what trouble you would bring upon us, you 
good-for-nothing huzzy ! ” 

“ How do you know she stole them ? ” asked Latimer, who still 
held the sugar-tongs in his hand, and had calculated their value 
to a sixpence. 

“ Because I know she did. Nobody is going to shake a pair of 
sugar-tongs into the street.” 

“No, yOu don’t know any such thing! Look here, girl — 
Agnes ! come here. Now tell me the truth. Did you find these 
tongs?” 

“ Yes, sir, I did,” replied Agnes, firmly. 

“ I know you did,” said Latimer. ' 

“ It ’s a lie I she didn’t,” retorted Mrs. Latimer. “ She stole 
them.” 

“ See here,. woman I” and Latimer again showed his teeth in 
a manner that betokened no good — “ Just see here I now take my 
advice, and don’t call my child a thief again, for I won’t stand it 
— I won’t ! ” 

“ I wonder what you ’ll do ! ” replied Mrs. Latimer, who 
understood the threat. 

“ I ’ll knock your head off of you, that ’s what I ’ll do.” 

“ Oh yes ! I ’ve heard that threat before. But, you ’re like 
some d()gs, your bark is worse than your bite.” 

“ Shut up I ” ' . 

Mrs. Latimer turned away with an air of contempt, and re- 
sumed her attack upon Agnes. 
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You lying little huzzy, you I ” she said-. “ Now tell me the 
truth, or I ’ll limb you.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, mother 1 I found them ! ” answered A^nes. 

“It ’s a lie ! you didn’t; you stole them, you little thief, you 

Latimer was drunk enough to think and care little about con- 
sequences. At these words, he started up, and, swearing furious- 
ly, made towards his wife. Seizing her by the throat, he drew 
back his arm, and with liis clenched fist struck her several severe 
blows, while she screamed in terror, and struggled to free herself 
from liis vice-like grasp. 

A scene like this, the frightened children had never before wit- 
nessed in their home of misery. Agnes joined her cries with 
those of her hiother, and opposed her feeble strength against her 
fathei', in the vain effort to bear him back ; while the little boy 
caught hold of him on the other side, and screaming in terror, 
struggled to drag the strong man away. The few articles of fur- 
niture in the room were thrown about the floor, adding to tlie 
noise and wdld excitement of the dreadful scene. Not until other 
occupants of the house came rushing in, did the infuriated mai> 
cease to rain down his heavy blows upon the shrinking body of Ins 
almost senseless wHe. As he released his grasp, she fell, with a 
long wailing cry, upon the floor, 

One of those who entered the room, or rather only came to the 
door, seeing what was passing witijin, rushed down stairs and into 
the street. There was a police office close by, and an officer, to 
whom this individual gave information of what was occurring, re- 
paired to the house, and arrested Latimer while he was yet ravin<» 
and swearing like a demon. In the hands of an officer, lie be- 
came instantly as submissive as a child. The wife and children 
now sued with tears for his release, but their entreaties had no 
effect. Latimer was taken off and committed to answer for his 
conduct. In the morning, his case had a hearing, and he was 
placed in confinement for a month. Here he was visited bv his 
wife, as often as she could get admission ; and she managed, at 
each time, to bring in unobserved by the keepers, a small quantity 
of liquor. 

On the very day of Latimer’s release from confinement, be be- 
came furious from intoxication, and beat his wife so badlythat she 
was not able to go out for a week. Fearful quarrels and l^rulal 
violence -were now of almost daily occurrence. The debased hus^ 
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band, and equally debased wife, rarely spoke to each other, except 
’/ 5n a way to provoke retort, and lead, perchance, to blows. 

Home had, now, so little to attract and so much to repulse the 
children, that they kept away from it as long as possible when 
they went out, and several times remained away all night — enticed 
. into dens^of infamy and crime, to be plundered of the small gains 
. of thein day?S' efforts at begging and stealing, while they slept. 
; The cau^ absence was never truly stated. But it mat- 

V ^teredr«ot^ so far as the consequences visited upon them by their 
parents were concerned. They were cruelly beaten each time 
they staid ifrom home all night. At last, so intolerable became 
d the condition of Agnes and her brother, that they determined, after 
having suffered most dreadful beatings from their drunken parents, 
that they would not return. to them any more. An old wretch, 
who sold rum, and permitted persons of the worst character to 
’ hafbor on her premises, encouraged them in this, and for so much 
-.coamightyigave them a place upon the floor, where they might sleep, 
■land an old'qnilt to cover them. They had no better accommoda- 
- : -tions at home; and were more comfortable, in at least one respect, 

. •,'^r they were freed from the>ahuse of their parents, and from tho 
‘ ‘ 'hearing and sight of their fearful quarrels. But they saw and 
!;yr,;iheard things in this den that their eyes should not have seen, nor 
i;iv;y1iKeir^ears heard. 

Tt took a week for Latimer and his wife to discover the 
•:.^,ih^.tives, when they were taken home and punished. 


CHAPTER VII. 

' . ■■ ■ 

• Gladly would we throw down our pen at this point, and trace 
iio further the dreadful history we have undertaken to write. But 
the whole fearful truth has not yet been told ; and as a warning 
to all, we must not shrink from the task of telling it. 

Latimer and his family have been for some time, and still are, 
mere cumberers of the ground. They engage in no useful 
employments even for the means of supplying the bottle, the sad 
instrument of all their woes. By false representations of misery 
—heaven knows the reality needs no exaggeration — they con- 
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tinued to extort from the compassionate, or from those who give 
their penny to get rid of the beggar, enough from common charity 
to keep the fiery stream of ruin full to its herbless banks. So it 
is, and so it will continue to the end. 

It was in vain that men, who saw the rapid strides taken by 
Latimer in his downward course to destruction, came forward, and 
sought in every way to rescue him from the hands of the demon 
vice that had, in a few short years, so horribly changed and 
debased him. But he I’ailed at them when they spoke of reform ; 
and bitterly cursed them if they urged him to stop where he was, 
and retrace his steps. During the day, he prowled about the 
streets, or sat moping and stupefied with liquor in low groggeries; 
and at night, generally came home too much intoxicated to do a 
great deal of harm in the drunken broils between him and his 
wife, that always marked his return. 

A long time had passed since his summary ejection from the 
premise.s of Morrison ; and ever since, he had kept away from 
the “ Man and Monkey.” But, about this time, in a half 
drunken state, he took it into his head to visit the “ respectable ” 
tavern of the veteran mixer of slings, and toddles. So he dropped 
in upon him late in the afternoon, when there was a goodly 
number of customers in the bar-room, and marching up to where 
he stood behind his counter, addressed in a familiar, yet not very 
flattering manner — 

“ Hallo, old chap I How ’re you coming on, my hearty ? If 
brandy is n’t riz since I was here last, hand us over a born.” 

“Tom,” said Morrison to a bar-keeper, “put that fellow 
out.” 

“ Oh no, you do n’t I ” replied Latimer, as the man came for- 
w'ard, and he continued to back away from him, putting his 
thumb to his nose in a sneering and defiant manner, until he had^ 
reached the extreme part of the room, where he sat down on a 
kind of locker that ran along against the wall. The bar-keeper 
laid hold of him, but as he did so, Latimer slid from his hand, 
and lay at full length upon the floor. Angry at being thus foiled, 
the bar-keeper seized him by the feet, and was dragging him 
away, when three or four of those present ordered him to desist,, 
or they would pitch him into the street. As the hint was given, 
in earnest, and so understood, it needed no repetition. Tom- 
went behind the bar again, and old Morrison, fuming like a beei 
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barrel, came out into the middle of the room, swearing that the 
“ loafing vagabond ” should go out of his house. 

“ What has he done ? ” inquired several voices. 

he has done, he must go out,” said the land- 


my witnesses, glancing 

He 'now’ got up from the floor, and staggered back upon the 

object; ragged, dirty, un 
Shi nothing upon his stockingless feet hut a pair of slip- 
retained their places. 

seems to have a gfudge against you,” 
haA <ya.fhftrftd about the wretched 






Well, landlord, what do you say? Do you 
' ■ own the soft impeachment ? 

“ Gentlemen,? said Morrison with dignity, “ I won’t be in- 
;8^ted in my own house.’’ 

.,!j|A:lpud lau^ from those around showed how much his words 
l manner had impressed his audience. 

don’t look like a very creditable job, certainly,’’ re- 
4 -V of those present,, looking with an eye of commisera- 
tion upon Xatimer. 

“ But f wakas, well dressed as you, sir,” replied the drunkard, 
^onsingiimself up, as some thoughts of former times came back 
upon him;; “ and had money laid up in the Savings Bank, when 
^/the labdford here first took me in hand. He has made me what 
you see. j.I was as sober a man as was to be found in a hundred 
miles round, when I was' sent here to do a little job of work, and 
this respectable; good citizen enticed me with his drinks, and gave 
me a bottle ofohis cordial to take home. Many and many is the 
time since then that he has filled that bottle with brandy ; but 
this was while my money lasted. After that was gone, I was a 
drunken, loafing vagabond, and must be kicked out if I showed 
myself on his respectable premises.” 

“ That ’s a hard story, landlord ! ” remarked one of the com- 
pany. 
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“ It an infernal lie ! ” replied Morrison. “ When a misera- 
ble, besotted loafing wretch like him debases and degrades him- 
eelf with drink, he turns and charges it all upon the tavern- 
keeper.^ Gentlemen ! This is my house, and I wish him to go 
out of it, and that instantly.” 

Give him a glass of brandy, and I’ll guarantee his submis- 
sion tpmur will,” spoke up, in a light manner, a person present. 

Hurrah . first rate ! Come, landlord ! try him with a strong 
brandy punch,” chimed in another. 

^ “ Yes, try me,” said the debased creature, who was the sub- 
ject of all this excitement. 

“ Go to the devil : ” retorted Morrison. 

“ He ’II get there s6on enough without any more aid from 
you, ■ muttered one present, who had reason to believe Latimer’s 
^ory; for he remembered very well the incident of the bottle. 
He It was to whom Morrison had expressed himself so freely on 
the occasion referred to. 

Jhe pleasure manifested by the poor wretch when the propo- 
sition to treat him was made, led one or two of those in tlie bar* 
just for the fun of it,” to call for brandy, and invite him to 
drink with them. He did not hesitate a moment about accept- 
ing the invitation; but stepped forward to the bar, and helped 
himself to nearly half a pint of the liquor set out for him. 

“That’s nothing for you, I suppose,” said ong of the crimi- 
nally thoughtless young men who were indulging in this “fine 
sport.” ® 

“Is that what you call a horn?” said another; and, “Try 

another glass; it has no more strength than so much water,” 
said a third. ’ 

In a matter hke this, Latimer required no urging. He acted 
upon the light word as if spoken in earnest, and poured another 
tumbler full of the liquid poison down his throat. 

“ Come, try another,” urged one of the party, thinking it 
rare sport ; but now several of those present interfered, and 
bad drunk enough, and had better take him- 
se 0 ome. In this the majority of the company agi'eed, 
and he was led to the door, and pushed out gently into the 
stieet. But, even though this was done gently, he staggered 
away from the “Man and Monkey,” and was only prevLted 
from falling into the gutter by the hand of a passenger that was 
extended in kindness to save him. 
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Tottering along, with little more command of his limbs than, 
is possessed by the infant trying its few first steps alone, Lati- 
mer slowly worked his way homeward — now recovering him- 
self, as his body leaned over the curb-stone, and now striking 
against the side of a house, and standing there for a few moments 
until ho could steady his steps. He did not succeed, however, 
in his design of going directly home, for the pint of brandy, 
added to the gin and whiskey he had taken previously, proved 
too much for him. It required a sleep of two hours, under a 
cellar door, to restore him to a walking condition, and then he 
got up and went swaggering away. 

When Latimer got home, some time after dark, he found that 
Agnes and James were still away, although he had positively told 
them 'that they must not remain out after night any more. 

Vowing, with an oath, what he would do when they came in, 
he sat down and lighted his pipe. The mother ventured a word 
of excuse for the children, when he turned upon her like a mad- 
toan, and declared, if she interfered with him, he would knock 
her brains '^out. As he said this, the feet and voices of Agnes 
*nd James were heard upon the stairs, and he^ got up and pre- 
pared himself to receive them. Agnes entered first, and her 
reception was a violent blow from the open hand of her father, 
which staggered her across the room. James was just behind 
her, but before the hand of the insane nian could be lifted to 
strike him, the mother stepped between, and dashing both hands, 
with all her strength, suddenly against the breast of her husband, 
threw him so far back that he lost his balance, and fell heavily 
upon the floor. 

Yelling like a madman, as he was, Latimer arose from the 
floor, and caught at the first object which presented itself to his 
eyes. That object was the accursed instrument of all their 
misery, ihe Bottle. Seizing it in his blind rage, he struck at his 
wife with the fury of a demon — for he was possessed by a 
flemon, and a demon nerved his arm with unusual power. It 
was a fitting instrument that he used, in this awful work. The 
bottle crashed against the head of his wife, and then fell in frag- 
ments upon the floor. For an instant, Mrs. Latimer stood, with 
lifted hands, a wild expression of fear and pain upon her counte- 
nance, and then fell heavily, and with a deep groan, while the 
blood gushed over her face from a frightful wound. 
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Agnes ran screaming from the room, startling the inmates of 
the house, and those who happened to be passing at the time, by 
her fearful cries. crowd rushed in ; but they came only in 
firne to witness the few last dying throes of the murdered 
woman. 

He who had done this stood looking on, with a wild, horror- 
stricken countenance — now a madman indeed ! He was soon ir 
the hands of an officer, and borne struggling and yelling away. 
For him, as well as for his wife, the bottle had done its' work, and 
it might well lie in broken fragments upon the floor of that room 
into which it had brought misery, desolation of heart, and crime. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

' Would that with the murder of one and the madness of 
another, the eWl work of the bottle had ceased — that with its de- 
struction its dread influence had come to an end. But, alas t it 
Tyas not so. The grave and the madhouse received two victims; 
but their children yet lived, ^ now homeless, friendless, and de- 
praved. 

When the mother’s body was taken away in the dead cart, 
Agnes and her little brother went forth into the city, whose evil 
but strongly pulsating heart, pours its corrupting current through 
a thousand veins that are hidden from the public gaze, to sink 
deeper in vice and crime. There was no one to speak to them a 
word of good advice ; no one to care whether they did wrong or 
riffht. The means of subsistence were in their own hands, and 
they went on for a time, in their old vocation. Their resting 
place at night was upon a bundle of rags, or upon the hard floor, 
in some abode of vice, where their minds acquired a maturity in 
evil, that would have shamed their elders by many years. For 
a long time, growing worse and worse, sinking lower and lower, 
they went on, until they attracted the eyes of the Police, and 
were taken up and sent to the House of Refuge, where they re- 
mained for many years. 

At the age of fifteen, Agnes was taken from the institution by 
a family some fifty miles from the city, who used every means in 
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.their pdwer to make her usefiil and respectable ; but the seeds of 
-_:|y vice had been, alas ! too thickly sown, and had felt, too intensely, 
the influx of infernal light and heat. Tliey had already begun to 
; . ; germinate. ; In less than a year, she ran off and made her way 
■' .back TtO'.t^^ of name she succeeded in 

- ■ successfully eluding the efforts of the Police for her arrest as a 
*4 i fogitive: from the Refuge, and soon become more vile and wicked 
^ { than she had ever been. 

I - ' he was apprenticed, heard that Agnes had left 

■ her place. Rightly conjecturi that she had gone back to their 
ql4 haunts, and eager to join her, he waited only until his turn 
\ cameHo beiput, out, to do as she had done. 

J Seven years had passed since the lad walked the streets of that 
great: city.’ Then he was but a child, now he was a stout boy. 
Until; he fdund himself alone, and withoht money in his pocket 
, in' the hearj; of a now strange place, He had scarcely asked himself 
do, or. what his real purpose was in throwing him- 
self upon its troubled and dangerous waters. As he passed along, 

• old localities brought back to his mind the thoughts of former 

times, and of some incidents that he would rather have forgotten, 
than remembered ; and, hardened as he was, and full of impulses 
to wrong, he felt that there was misery in evil courses, and he 
more than half repented the unwise step he had taken, in running 
away from a comfortable and virtuous home. 

While passing, thus, slowly and thbughtfiilly .along, he met a 
, gaily dressed young girl, and before he recognized her changed 

face and appearance, was startled by her familiar voice and the 
words— , i 

•>|.%Why,;Jimmy. I What are you doing here?” 

; It was Agnes. But, in her gay attire, and more womanly ap- 

pearance, :the . sister of the lad no longer appeared. It was 
Agnes; and yet not to him the Agnes of old — the sister he had 
loved- for her tenderness to him in the sad and evil days of their 
unhappy childhood. He took her hand, and grasped it tightly — 
hut it did not feel like the hand, of his sister. 

. I*/'. 

Agnes saw what' he felt, and comprehended all that was in his 
mind ; and the regrets of that moment were the most painful she 
had ever felt since her wide and almost, hopeless departure from 
virtue. 

Had it been otherwise with her than it was, she might have 
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again united her fortunes with those of her brother, anS in the 
bond of fraternal affection helped each other to do right and be 
happy. But this was hopeless now— and bitterly did she feel 
that it was so. 

For hours they walked the streets together, and talked of the 
past, and made some, but few allusions to the future. When 
James asked his sister where she lived, she refused to tell him. 

‘‘It is better that you should not know,” she said, and her 
voice was sad as she spoke. He understood her, and depraved as 
his own heart was, it felt cold and shuddered. 

On making enquiry about their father, James learned that he 
still lived, and was still an inmate of the mad house. He pro- 
posed that they should visit him. Agnes at first declined, but 
when she found that he meant to go, she changed her mind and 
accompanied him. 

They found an old man, shivering by the fire, and shrinking 
as from some object of horror. There was little about him that 
reminded them of their father. They did not linger long to look 
upon an object so painful to behold. When they left his gloomy 
cell, there was no emotions of affection in their hearts ; but a bit- 
ter remembrance of that never-to-be-forgotten night when his 
hand imbrued itself in their mother’s blood. 

As they turned from the cell, they saw, crouching upon the 
, ground beneath a grated window, an old man, with terror-staring 
eyes. The lad paused a moment to look at him, and then said 
to the keeper, — 

“ Isn’t that old Morrison who sold rum at the ‘Man and 
Monkey ? ’ ” 

The keeper nodded assent, and they passed on. It was nearly 
night when they parted. Agnes gave her brother some money, 
and promised to s&e him at a certain place on the next day ; but 
they never met again. A horrible murder was committed that 
night in a house of ill-repute, and Agnes was the victim ! 

Verily, the bottle had done its work I 







• CHAPTER IX. 

■ After parting with liis sister, Janies Latimer walhed the 
streets for ah hour, and then sought lodgings in a low tavern. 
The interview with Agnes, and the visit to his wretched father, 
sobered his feelings; and when, that night, he sat alone in the 
small chamber to which he had been assigned, Ins reflections 
were sad arid painful. Depraved as he was, a thought of the 
' still lower deep into which the sister whose love for, and care 
over him during a part of his wretched childhood, had become, 
as year after year went by, a dearer and dearer remembrance, 
. disturbed him deeply, and he strove, but in vain, to drive the 
thought from his mind. It haunted him like a spectre, and 
made a low shudder, at times, go thrilling to his heart. 

During the night he had troubled dreams. He saw Agnes in 
peril, but had no power to, save her. He awoke, twice, with her 
fearful cries ringing in his ears; and slept again, to dream of 
kindred horrors. Then came, too, in that night of dreaming 
misery, the wild, horror-stricken face of his father, and he could 
not turn from the blasting sight. 

The blessed day at last came ; and when James Latimer met 
at table the few boarders who congregated in that low haunt of 
vice where he 'had taken up a temporary abode, they spoke of a 
horrible murder that had been committed during the nigljt upon 
the body of an unfortunate girl. But it did not once occur to 
him that the victim was Agnes; for they spoke of the girl by 
namej arid it was not that of his sister. 

After breakfast James w’ont out to meet Agnes according to 
appointment. But althougli he remained in the neighborhood 
where she had promised to see him, for two hours after the time 
at which she had agreed to be there, she did not make her ap- 
pearance, and James wandered off to other parts of the city, 
with an oppressive weight upon Ids feelings. Two or three 
times during the day, he came back to the place w’here they liad 
agreed to meet; but slie was not tliere. Niglit came without his 
again seeing her, when he returned for lodgings to the tavern 
where he had spent his first niglit in the city after an absence of 
many years. Again the conversation among the boarders turned 
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upon the murder that had been committed ; still it did not occur to 
James that the Trretched victim might be no other than his fiillen 
sister, until one of those present happened to say that of course 
the name by which she was known was not her real one. Then 
the fear came thrilling upon the heart of James, that the mur- 
dered girl might be Agnes. 

“ Did you see her? ” he asked, in a voice that was calm only 
as the result of an effort, speaking to one who seemed to know 
more about the affair than the I'est. 

“ Yes,” he replied. “ I was at the house to-day.” 

“ Was she very young ; ” inquired James. 

“ Yes j quite a young thing.” 

“ What kind of eyes and hair ? ” 

. » Very dark.” 

“Is she buried yet?” asked James, evincing some agitation, 
and rising up as he spoke. 

“ No 5 I believe not.” 

“ Where is the house ? ” 

The man gave him minute directions, and James started off 
with a trembling heart. One glance at the mangled body suf- 
ficed to tell him the dreadful truth. He looked at it but for a 
moment, and then, with a feeling of horror, turned away. And 
even as he did so, while yet the terrible object he had looked 
upon was distinctly before his eyes, the feeling he could not 
utter in words, nor even let form to itself a thought, accorded 
with this sentiment — “ It is better for her to die than to live as 
she was living.” 

From the house where his murdered sister lay, James went 
back, with a sad heart, to his lodging place. He had three 
shillings in his pocket, the balance that remained of the small 
sum of money given him by Agnes. After that was gone, he 
knew not from whence the means of living were to come. To 
none of the rough occupants of the boarding house he had 
selected, did he mention the dreadful truth he had discovered, 
though some who noticed him more closely than the rest, saw 
that something painful was on his mind. He passed another 
unhappy and almost sleepless night, and appeared, on the next 
morning, evidently, exceedingly disturbed in mind. 

“ What are you going to do with yourself, my lad?” said one 
of the boarders to James, as he walked out into the street with 
him after breakfast. 
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myself, I believe,” replied James, moodily, 
a poor kind of business, in my opinion,’^ returned 
and does n’t pay. Are you out of money ? ” 


man, “ ana aoes n t pay. Are you out or money r 

Vo.’ 

1C i' yiu fii'niU in tV city ? ” y 
Are you willing to doranythnig ? ” 

Yes; if 1 can get anything to do. I don’t want to starve.” 
my lad,” returned the man ; “ I am going to open a 
ho lifiw tn-i ii iiiwyand want a smart chap to help me at 
tbu bar. *" 

“ C)f eourst T v ill hi' wli r will you give me ? ” 

^ AO dolDiq .1 Au k iiul find you.” 

“ ^hit’ll do, I guc *' p . 

“ Vtiy vuil Tvrmi u wywe ’ll begin.”' 

And on the m . » th _v did begin, by opening a new avenue 
through whic li m«.n conM go, body and soul, to destruction. 

I'e"]!. Y diinkiiig hou.'> toon bad its customers of all grades, 
and Jnmoa anon I ^ u to i :el perfectly at home in tlie pestilent 
attifds|here he was breathing. But, when the bustle and excite- 
taWt' ^of the day 'were over, and he . was alone with himself 
again, thoughts of his murdered sister and mad father, and a 
rexfiicmbrance of the cause which led to such horrible conse- 
;quences, oppressed and disturbed him; and there were times 
when he wished himself back again in the quiet home he had 
left far off in the country. But, daily familiarity with vicious 
Cfmjinv, ind the dni mbit of drinking what he wanted at 
fh"e bar, Sbtfn began to bear him down to a lower depth than any 
info which he^had yof descended, and to render his feelings and 
perceptions still more obtuse. He had entered a school of vice, 
and ■'was proving himself an apt scholar. 

^it is not our intention to trace, step by step, the progress 
which dames Laiinier made in the downward road. That 
would take np too much time, and not at all aid in the purpose 
we have in view. We have seen his entrance, and we know, too 
well, to what depth of degradation and misery the way . leads. 

|n a year the lad liad changed sadly for the worse. He had 
learned to drink to intoxication, and associate with persons of 
the vi}«=t jjJc who had been rained by the 

bottle, entered the broad load to destruction late in life, as com- 
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pared witli his age. What hope was there, then, for the son? 

It was but as a feeble, glimmering light. During the first year 
of his downward course, James continued to serve customers at 
the bar of the man who had opened the new drinking house; 
but he had become so debased, kept such vile company, and was 
so quai’relsome in his temper, that even this drunkard-maker was 
compelled to threaten him with a discliarge from his employment, 
if he did not mend both his habits and his manners. 

Before the second year had rolled round, this threat was put 
into execution, and James Latimer was again adrift. For a few 
months he loitered about the city, harboring in dens of infamy, 
and consorting with wretches of the vilest and most degraded char- 
acter. Sometimes he had food, and sometimes went for days with 
scarcely enough to sustain nature. Amid all, he managed to get ' 
liquor, and was for more than half of his time, in a state of par- 
tial or complete intoxication. One so young and so fallen, could 
get no employment. His very appearance caused all to wfjom, in 
more lucid moments, he applied, to turn from liim' with a quick 
denial. Ho was an outcast; and there were times when he felt 
tin's bitterly. But, even if a feeble desire to reform, arose some- 
times, tbere was no friend at his side, to fan the little spark into 
a flame; no one to take him by the hand and lift him gently 
upon his feet, and hold him there until he had power to stand 
alone. 

One morning he crawled out of a miserable hovel, where, fora 
few pennies he had procured a night’s shelter, and was moving 
aimle.ssly along the street, when a voice called out, 

Hallo, Jim ! Is n’t your name Latimer ? ” 

He looked across the street, and replied to a staggering crony 
who had thus liailed him — 

“ I d’ no. B’lieve it is.” 

“Well, if it is, somebody advertises this morning that ho 
wants to see you on some very particular business. I saw it in 
the Snn.” 

“ W ants to see me ? ” 

“Yes, if your name is James Latimer.” 

“ Wliat does he want to see me, for? ” 

“Doesnt say. But you’ll see it in the Sun, if you^ll get 
one.” 

A Sun was bought from a newsboy who was passing, and there 
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amoi rjad an advertisement, earnestly desiring him, if in the 
call at a certain number in a certain street, where a 
on wMied to see him on a subject that particularly interested 

T guess they do n’t catch this lark in that way,” said James, 
M TO idingsthe advertisement. 

‘ No. indeed. If any body wants me, let him find me.” 
\Vhat>'S;the:mattqr? Afraid of the police?” 

No. But it ’s very strange that any body should want to see 
Tamt fof Let ’em catch me, if they can. But 

mt gpebii enough put ^ head in any of their traps.” 
rhisjwas' yotihg^^L^^^ first decision. He thought of the 
|qf’5|tefuge,;Va of the master from whom he had run 
^M|ijid'inpYi^ least doubt, but that this was a move- 

ovpr and- over again, and r&- 
dR|!|il^ in an hour. After all, it might not be 

Kim hirti back to the country or the 

;|';^bi8^it^ came next. He studied over it, and 
ng|d-his - view of the matter a dozen times, and, finally, de- 
lined'tKat he would go and see who it was that wanted him. 
he house bearing the number stated in the advertisement, was 
npi*»d b\ I hatt* i James passed and fepassed it almost 
ntv linK> li loif !)• ventured to go in. Behind the counter 
saw, at work, a middle-aged man, with a benevolent, pre- 
sessing countenance. Several times the man looked at him as 
w’lit L/, and, he tliought, fixed his eyes somewhat intently 
n him. At \a^t lu ventured in, and said — 

* Did vou advertise ■ ” ; 

For Jamt>s Latiin^'r,” quickly spoke up the man. “ Is that 
am«?” 


Poor,young man ! ” said the hatter in a voice of sympathy, 
ou have indeed fallen low.” 

re was so much of kindness and real sympathy in the tone 
«>uc \ii h i\*n.h t lb M^as uttered, that James was affected 
b\ It 

It is. too true, sir. I am low and miserable enough. Heaven 
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' “ And Heaven alone can help yon, my young friend,” Teplifed 
■the man earnestly. » But I will tell yon at once what I want 
with you ; for no time is to he lost. Your father has been very 
ill, and has suddenly recovered his reason. He wants to see yon 
and your sister before he dies. You both called to see him, he 
has learned since he became lucid, nearly two years ago, and he 
supposed one or both of you might still be in the city. Where 
is your sister? ” James leaned against the counter to support 
himself. He felt his knees tremble. 

“ Dead,” be replied huskily. 

“ Ah ! How long since ? ” 

“ She was murdered on the very night after we called at the 
hospital.” 

The man lifted his hands in painful surprise. 

This we had better conceal from your father ; the shock may 
be too great for him” he said. And then added— “But we 
must get into the stage and go out immediately. His life is 
hanging on a thread. He was alive I ascertained this morning. 

The man came from behind his counter, put on his coat and 
hat, and started off in company with the miserable looking crea- 
ture who had answered his advertisement. Young Latimer s 
clothes were worn and dirty, and his whole appearance of a most 
disgusting character. His face showed the marks of evil courses 

as strongly as did his garments. 

On their way to the hospital, but little passed between the 
young man and the benevolent Individual who had him m charge. 
When they arrived at the hospital, they learned that old Mr. 
Latimer was still alive, though, sinking rapidly. Without any 
delay they were ushered into his presence. He was lying upon 
a bed, supported by pillows, and tlie hospital physician and nurse 
were standing near him. As James entered, his father raised 
himself up and looked at him for a moment intently ; then sink- 
ing back, he shut his eyes and groaned aloud. Tlie son under- 
stood the meaning of this expression of pain ; and the groan of 
his father was like the entrance of an arrow into his heart. 

Old Mr. Latimer soon recovered himself, and, as his son, who 
was almost forced to the bedside by the person who had accom- 
panied him to the hospital, came and stood near him, he again, 
by the assistance of the nurse, arose up partly from ^his pillow, 
and, extending his hand, grasped that of James, while the last 
tears, and the saddest his eyes had ever wept, fell over bis face. 


J’he bottle and the pledge. sot 

f ~ My po 6 r boy I ” he murmured in a low tone, that was trem- 

- .hlous with grief, .His voice choked, and bis head sunk upon his 

- ijosom. In a little while he recovered himself and said, more 

.cdbuiv— . ,...i . . ’ 


see you s6 wretched, and with so many sad marks 
' crushes my heart to the earth; for I~I alone 

—am to blame ! Jin an accursed hour, when you were a young 
and 'happy child, the bottle entered, by my hands, our pleasant 
home, .andnmaffew’shorf years destroyed your mother and little 

father— for I know whefe I am 


upon a wicked and cruel 
the father asked in a changed 


w and, then replied— » She is 


J|m es|^ ■ httl 

ifa 


face with his hands and was silent for a 


murmured. “ Dead ! It is well. God 
if she have committed any, for she must 
.temptation . ” 

arousing himself from a state of 
which be had again fallen. “ James ! I see too 
that you have fallen already into the 
evil, intemperance, which cursed your 
^ while longer to live, my son 
li^^^^htes'may be all that are left to me. With my 


ifS^^tes'may be all that are left to me. With my 
^iJp.l^P^9^'6:you to let the work of evil which I began, 
9 it is. Turn, oh turn, from the path in which you 
right way. Oh ! my boy — my poor 
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i 


Jilt oM mm’s voice choked again, and the hue of death 


I 


^ JThe. nurse laid him back upon the pillow. 

He gasped convulsively for some -moments, and then became 
.calfflj bul.lay with his eyes closed, and his breath coming feebly. 
.James saw liis lips move,, and he leaned closer to hear. 


; pledge. If he would take 

;; that.l 

The'sonbeard-and understood the meaning of the words. The 
moment this thought came whispering from the lips of the dying 
man, he started up eagerly, and groped about with his hands. 
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“ James! James!” he said, as' he grasped hold of his hoy/ 
“ The pledge ! the pledge 1 They say it is all-powerful to save. 
It is your only hope ! ” 

The death rattle choked all further utterance, and old Mr. 
Latimer fell back, heavily, upon his pillow. His spirit had gono 
to its reward. 

“ Sign it! ” said a voice, in the ear of the son, as he raised 
himself up from the dead body of his father, over which he had 
bent in a passion of grief. James turned, and saw the benevo- 
lent individual who had taken so much pains to find him out and 
bring him to his father, standing with an open pledge in one 
hand and a pen in the other. 

“ Sign it I ” he repeated. “ Your father said truly, it is your 
only hope.” 

James took the pen in his trembling hand, subscribed bis name, 
and then, bending forward, with his face down upon the table at 
which he had seated himself, wept and sobbed for a long, long 
time, like a guilty but repentant child. 


CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Arlington, the person to whose good offices James Lat- 
imer was indebted for the interview w'ith his father, as just 
related, was not the man to lift a poor human being out of the 
mire and filth of moral pollution, inspired by a momentaiy im- 
pulse, and then let him fall again, to sink deeper than before. 
No. Benevolence, with him, sprang from a religious principle. 
He was one of those temperance men who act not from mere en- 
thusiasm, but from a deeply-grounded and ever-living desire to 
benefit mankind. 

When James left the building where he had witnessed the 
death of his father, he was not permitted to wander away and be 
left to himself again, with all his evil desires and appetites strug- 
gling to regain their mastery over him. 

“ What are you going to do now, my young friend? asked 
Mr. Arlington, as they walked away from the hospital. 

“ Going to do? ” The question had not of itself occurred to 
James, and he was unprepared to answer it. 
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lar employment to sustain the mind in its good resolutions. Be- . 
sides, you will soon be a man, and must then have the ability to 
support yourself. I have an old friend residing in Newark, New 
Jersey, who is a very kind man. H'e carries on the cabinet- 
making business, and, I know, wants an apprentice. If I ^ve 
you a letter to him, he will take you. What do you think of 
this?”' 

“ I am ready to go, sir,” w’as James’s prompt reply. 

«« Very well. To-night I will write a letter to my friend, Mr. 
Seymour, and you can start for Newark in the boat to-morrow 
morning. You will have a good place, and be removed from the 
temptations of a great city like this.” 

Gladly did James Latimer embrace this opportunity to get 
away from the city and obtain a good place. Since he had taken, 
the pledge, and been introduced among pure-minded, virtuous 
and intelligent persons, his mind had felt an earnest desire to be- 
come as good and as respectable as those around him. The offer 
of so good a place as Mr. Arlington represented the one to which 
he was going, to be, and the prospect of acquiring an honest and 
profitable trade, elevated the spirits of the young man, and made 
him feel happier than he had ever been since that first innocent 
period of childhood, ere the bottle came in with its companions, 
sin and misery. 

Mr. Arlington accompanied James to the boat on the next day, 
and' after paying his passage to Newark, most earnestly and affec- 
tionately admonished him not to forget the pledge he had taken, 
nor to lose sight, for a moment, of the fact, that if he w'ould con- 
tinue steadily' to .look up, he would certainly rise into respectabil- 
ity, and become a prosperous and happy man. James promised 
every thing, and parted with his benefactor with tears in his 
eyes. 

It was a bright and beautiful day, and as the boat went rush- 
ing through the sparkling water, James experienced a sense of 
exhilaration and buoyancy that excited his wonder. He felt like 
a new being. True purposes, and the effort to act from these 
purposes, introduced him into a new and purer spiritual associa- 
tion. Passion, evil lust, and debasing appetite, were at rest, and 
right thoughts and feelings were ruling in his mind. 

“ I can and I will lead a better life,” he said to himself, reso- 
lutely. “ The way is now plain before me, and I will walk iu it 
with a firm step.” 
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When the boat landed at Newark, James made inquiry for Mr. 
Seyhipur, and, on finding him, presented his letter of introduc- 
Mr.' Seymour he thought a much graver man than Mr. 
Arlington, and life did not, at first, feel very comfortable in his 
Ks. I'etter was read twice througli before a remark was 

Ptiftg man,” said Mr. Seymour, at length, looking up 
do^Pgarding him intently. ‘‘What my good friend, 
life doesn’t promise much for 
; Ijub the pledge^ which he says you have taken, 
eA* thing j though I am afraid you are almost too old 
tiade as well' as you ought to know it by the time you 
H’o’^s'ever, there is nothing like trying ; and, if you 
r^^t, no doubt in the end you will make a good work- 

iKS^^Ii|j’'’''returned James, soberly. 

try earnestly, my young"friend, there • 
the right way, and if you diligent- 
WlpSysilp's, success, prosperity and happiness will 
®|^S^I)bubtless, you understand that in entering 
conform to its rules, and be governed by the 
S^PwKat is orderly and decorous. I permit, neither 
^jpSfltpuse, the use of profane o^ indecent language* 
to go to church with me regularly every 
on that day.” 

• the only reply made to this by J araes 
■ ■ '■ 
Let me introduce you into my shop, 

Ill^^^^f^Seymour up stairs into his workshop. 

cabinet-maker to his foreman, “ has 
^^Sfllcity-^ and I have agreed to take him 

ntice aiul teach him the business. Make him as useful 
^an,' and put him forward as fast as possi- 
y ilH and industrious, and as quiet and 
am"sure,'as any ^oy in the shop.” 

;^mour''tlt6n left James with the foreman, 
first frhi^ bf- the pledge had become apparent. Industry 
had taken the place of idleness, and order of disorder. There 
a good promise for the future. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

When Mr. Seymour became acquainted, more minutely, with 
•the history of James Latimer, he had some fears about the conse- 
quences of introducing into his family one who had been so 
familiar with vice, and who ^had fallen so low in the scale of de- 
gradation. He understood well the force of the precept, “ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners ; ” and he felt, for a time, 
uneasy, lest the evil of the lad’s heart should break over all re- 
cently applied restraints, and others be injured by coming in con- 
tact with him. Fortunately for all, no such unhappy consequen- 
ces followed. The entire removal of James from old scenes and 
companions, a total abstinence from that exciter of evil and cor- 
rupt passions — strong drink — daily useful employment, and new 
and virtuous«associations, sustained him in his good resolutions. 

And yet he was, by no means, free from temptations, and they, 
at times, strong and almost over-mastering. Often, the labor he 
had to undergo for so many hours in succession, proved irksome, 
and his thoughts would turn to the freedom of other days, while 
his heart pined for the liberty to do as he pleased, which he once 
possessed. Mr. Seymour, whose watchful eyes were rarely with- 
drawn from the youth he had taken into his family, noticed his 
changing states of mind, and was careful to meet them in such a 
way as best to sustain him in the hour of temptation. He early 
introduced him into one of the temperance societies, and managed 
to get him interested and actively engaged in the cause. James 
needed some excitement of mind, and this furnished just what was 
w’anted. Mr. Seymour also sent him to night school, for his 
education was extremely defective, where he rapidly improved 
himself.. There w’as a very good library in his master’s house, 
and there were also several weekly literary and temperance papers 
taken by Mr. Seymour ; these furnished James with the right 
kind of occupation for leisure hours, and gradually made impres- 
sions upon his mind deep enough to obliterate, in a good degree, 
the marks left by passion, vice, and debasing sensuality. 

A year in the family and workshop of Mr. Seymour, wrought 
wonders for the young man. The distorting marks left upon.his 
countenance by a long course of evil indulgence, were fast disap- 
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pearing, and giving place to a manly, open, b^evolent, and ele- 
vating expression. He was industrious and faithful in his work, 
and quiet, orderly and respectful in the family of his master. His 
zeal in fhe cause of temperance was a gradually progressing im- 
pulse j and from simply being a partaker of its benefits, he be- 
came an active promoter of the cause, and a warm advocate of its 
doctrines. Wherever there was w’ork to be done, you would find 
young Latimer standing ready to enter into it, and with an earn- 
estness that ensured success to his efforts. 

There was, in the family of Mr. Seymour, a young girl, not so 
old by a year or two as James, wdiose kindness had, from the first, 
caused him to regard her with feelings of gratitude and good w’ill. 
All that James knew about Mary, was, that she was a niece to 
Mr. Arlington, of whom she sometimes spoke in terms of affec- 
tion. Gradually, the young man became interested in Mary Ar- 
lington. He regularly accompanied her to and from church on 
Sundays, and sought every convenient and proper opportunity to 
be with her during the week. - Mr. Seymour observed this, and 
felt it to be his duty to notify Mary’s uncle of the fact. The in- 
telligence was not pleasing to the latter. He knew little more 
about the young man, than that he had been raised under the most 
corrupting and debasing influences, from which he had only been 
removed a short time. Durirfg that time he had, ft is true, con- 
ducted himself with groat propriety j but he felt that the risk 
would be too great to permit anything more than an ordinary 
intimacy to spring up between the young man and Mary. And 
he wrote to Mr. Seymour to this effect. 

The cabinet-maker felt that he was in an unpleasant dilemma. 
The intercourse between the young people was so prudent, so 
open, and so free from anything that gave him the smallest excuse 
for interfering with them, that he could neither do nor say any 
thing on the subject. His wife, more shrewd than either he or 
the uncle, in matters of this kind, warned him, that he had 
better let them alone ; for if he attempted to interfere, he would 
be sure to fan even the smallest spark of love into a flame. 

Several communications passed between Mr. Seymour and the 
uncle, which resulted in the determination of Mr. Arlington to 
remove his niece to the city, and take her into his own family. 
This was approved by the cabinet-maker. Both Mary and 
James heard of this decision with pain ; though both were igno- 
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rant of the cause which led to it. The natural consequence that 
followed the thought of separation, was a revelation to the heart 
of each, that a deeper interest was felt in the other, than had 
been supposed. They had not been lovers before; or rather, 
had not known that they were interested in each other to any 
very great extent. Now, they not only acknowledged the fact 
to themselves, but mutually confessed it. 

On the afternoon of the last Sabbath Mary was to spend in 
Newark, James asked her to take a walk with him, and they 
went out together. They were moving along slowly, in the 
pleasant suburbs of the city, and had fallen into an earnest con- 
versation, when all at once Mary started with' an exclamation of 
painful surprise. The eyes of the young man had been upon the 
ground, but he looked up quickly and saw, approaching, and 
close to them, a wretched-looking object, in the person of a mis- 
erable drunkard, with mean and soiled attire, who was stagger- 
ing along, just able to maintain his balance. 

Mary stood, like one petrified, while the debased creature ap- 
proached. But he was too much intoxicated to know any one, 
and passed on without seeming aware that he had attracted at- 
tention. After he had passed Mary turned and looked after him 
.for some moments, while the tears came into her eyes and fell 
. over her cheeks. 

“Who is he?” asked James, whose liveliest interest was 
awakened'. 

“My poor father!” murmured Mary, in a sad, quivering 
voice. 

James w’as silent. The sympathy he felt for Mary was too 
deep for expression. 

“ Let us go home,” he said, in a moment or two. And they 
walked back, together, nearly the whole way in silence. 

“Does your father live in Newark?” James asked, before 
they reached home. 

“ Sometimes,” said Mary, in a choking voice. 

The young man said no more. But he resolved that he would 
learn, from those who could tell him, the history of Mary’s 
family ; and he also resolved, as he walked silently by the young \ -j... 

girl’s side, that he would devote every power he possessed to the 
reformation of her father. ’ ' 

“ To-morrow she leaves us,” he said, to himself. “ And 
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Onwrrow evening I will seek out this, wretched mam and reform 

him, if that be within the power of human action. 

fS That evening Mary spent alone in her own room, with a sad 
soirowfiil heart. And the next day, she left for the city, ^ 
femily of her uncle. Before going to his work in the 
morning, James sought an interview of a few moments. ^ 

' ,‘^Mary-,” Im'said, asi they were about parting, speaking with 

eireat earnestness, “I will search out your father, and never 
n until I restore him. to you and to his family, 

‘ clothed ail^in his right mind.” 

M n \ lid not, for she could not trust herself to reply to this ; 

S hut the" look of "tender thankfulness that was in her tearful eyes, 
her ;:dro(>ping countenance, gave the heart of young 
/'SAtiil^rWnew^nspjrktiQn and was an earnest of the high reward 
i^a|:^wait|d<M^ "what he had resolved to accomplish, 

of man. 

— r— 








CHAPTER xn. 

T JainKi Latimer, proposed to do, he did not mention to. 

, had briefly informed Mary of what was in his 

' le leftiiaM^^^ arrangernent, on Monday 

md he went; to; work with soberer feelings than he bad 
thoughts were, for the most of the 
llfgln^rghl whose, influence upon him had been for 
good, ever since happier circumstances than his life had known,; 
hid brought them together in the same family. Hu could not 
have believed, but for this experience, that so much that made his 
days pass pleasantly, had depended upon her. ^ ^ 

After tea, on that very evening, James, without mentioning to 
any one the purpose that was in his mind, went out and proceeded 
■to that part of the town where the largest number of low grog 
shops and eating- houses were situated. He entered the first tha 
came in his way, and going up to the bar, behind which stood a 
man, waiting to mix his liquid poisons for the destruction of his 
fellow men, said— 

“ Do. you know a man named Arlington ? ’ 6 
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Do n’t I ! ” replied the man, facetiously. 

“ Have you seen him to-day ? ” 

“ I guess so.” 

“ Was he here? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“At what time?” 

“ About on hour ago, I reckon. What do you want with 
him ? ” 

“ I should like to find him.” 

“ He ’s a rum customer ! ” said the man, with a vulgar laugh. 
“ Who ’8 that ? ” asked a person, who was sitting in the bar- 
. room, getting up and coming forward. 

“Arlington,” was replied. 

“ Oh ! yes. Pretty much of a bruiser. Is he about in these 
parts again?” 

“ Yes ; he ’s been loafing about Newark for several days,” re- 
plied the rumseller. “ He ’s been in several times to try and get 
a dram without the money ; hut I know him of old, and have wet 

his whist e too often for nothing. Poor devil ! It ’s most time ha 
died off.” 

James had been familiar, at one period, with such coarse, un- 
tee mg allusions to poor, fallen and degraded men, by those who 
had a large share of the responsibility of their ruin j but now the 
words of the rumseller fell with a painful shock upon his ears. 
He wai^d to hear no more, but turned away and left thegrocr- 
geiy. ^ Only a few doors off, he came to another sink of depraviry 
and vice, into which he entered, and ashed the same question. 
As he mentioned the name of Arlington, a voice growled out from 
the corner of the room 

“ Who wants me, ha ? ” ■ 

Latimer tinned and recognized the person he had seen reeling 
along the street on the day before. He had been lying upon a 
bench, and was getting np as the young man’s eyes rested upon 

Who wants me, ha ? ” was repeated. 

“ I do,” replied James, going up to him. 

“ You do ! Pray, who are you ? ” 

“ A friend, I hope,” 

“ Indeed ! Then, if you are a friend, just treat for the sake of 
o acquaintance. I ’d treat you— upon my word I would— but, 
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Iipledge yon mv honor, I ’ve not got a sixpence to bless myself 
with.” 

' And as the poor sot said this, he turned his vest pockets inside 
ont in pioof of 1 In q«-C’ tion. ' 

“ Oh, n( v'v nviul t lo treat now,” replied James. “ But coiiie 
with mo. I *vo ^oin 'tl ing very particular to say to you.” 

“Say it here then It’s a very good place. But do, for 
Iieavcn’b s.iKe, call foi .v Aouple of glasses. We can go into a bme 
alDto omselvtis, md Imvefa^ comfortable time of it. That’s a 
clever soul.” if ^ 

And tl e ] >or ci citui e looked imploringly at James. The fact 
was. he had nor a co]per in his pocket, and as no grog-seller 
would gi\e h m ejthei food or drink, he had neither eaten any 
thing nor taken a gli is of liquor since morning. The conse- 
qii me \ * 1 1 he ^^asfaltnost mad from an Insatiate desire for 

he old stimulus. James saw that bis hand, which in his earnest- 
'.upon his arm, was trembling nervously, 
what I will do,” the young man said, after re^ 


_ , h anything to-day ? ” 

not a mouthful. But I do n’t feel at all hungry.” 

'' “No matter if jou don’t. You must eat, or you will die. 
If you ’ll have a cup of strong coffee and a plate of hot oysters, I 

will order thin foi i 

“Th*’nl \()n. ^i' thank you, sir ! But never mind the coffee. 
Hot punch will dojii b as well, and better too.” 

“No. YfJu’M li id punches enough. I ’ll order coffee, if you 
Kty the woid ” 

'“Very well. Let it be coffee then,” replied the besotted crea- 
tm< , in a di qp n <1 'oicc. 

James ordered coffee and oysters, and asked, at the same time, 
if there wasn’t a room in which tliey could be alone, as he had 
something ^particular to say to Arlington. The bar-keeper 
showed them to a room up stairs, to which the coffee and oysters 
came in due time. It was not until both had disappeared, and 
the man’s mind was in a. calmer and more rational state, that 
James souglit to make some impression upon him. 

“ You feel hotter now, a great deal, I am sure,” he said famil- 
iarly. 
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“ There 's no doubt of that. But, young man, who are von ? 
and what do you want with mo ? I never saw you before »sJ 
Arlington, bis face becoming serious. * 

^ « q/ yesterday ! Where did you see me yesterday ? ** 

*eed “‘“icated to tee or 

‘ Humph ! But who told you my name ? ” 
lOur daughter Mary.” 

The whole manner of Arlington instantly changed. He looted 

« .^ 4 :“ 

“ Did she see me ? ” he asked, in a subdued voice. 

z '4 t“ .t; r;s 

would curse the cup of confusion, and throw it from you fore’vZ ” 
Anexpresston of anguish came over the countenance oflriing. 
ton, and his frame trembled violently ^ 

up™ w ’ir' iLTo “ ^ 

who would love you with the fondnel^f L“chrchii7f How cTu 

LrptLt; >"■ by 

“w7ar" Arlington, suddenly rising up. 

you, that comes to me with words like these ? Whit 

do youmean? I will not suffer such language.” 

I am one who would save you from ruhr,”. replied James 
“ - f-- ‘bis that I have sought you ou"’ 

“I can::„t"re7o':;"™"“' ^is seat. 

1‘ S".'''! • ” ssked James. 

tnan C L ^7“ !i B7it ’ ^ 'll" 

--0 long that X'have ,:sV7 ^Cjr m^elfT ^ 
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* He^bdr You have everything to hope!” said James in a 
Bui M)iu “ ( »>me with me ; and I will show you that there 

(oinewhcic’ 

‘Com* av i\ 1 m herfe. There is no hope for you in a place 
"V ftu;|tnust jbreathe a purer and better atmosphere, if 
I c^pcit to git po^^l^ over the dreadful appetite that has 
«cd \oi\ pul \i lu Imii\ vith a most direful curse.” 

Tames 'a'roN'’, inJ iPf'|d?^6Wards the door as he thus spoke > 
lington f«»U 1 <«j>licre'lor attraction towards the young man, 
atisiD^ also, followed him down stairs and from the house, 
hen in tli'* sticct, hw hand upon, the arm of the 

n he w'is vj ram‘'itU seeking to rescue from the hands of the 
spoiler, wliile vet a remn iht of the human form remained in bis 
inind, nnd «ik!— 

“A little y-v. ‘ion h#»re are some friends of mine, who have 
met to (lr%ise the wa >. and means of helping men like you to 
with me.” 
on stOM^IdJ/short. 

ppit Bf||i|pkedi “A temperance meeting?” 

1 ’t go th ii'e.’* 

Ir not''* asked -James. 

t belieyejin these temperance reforms.” 

jj'r, 

0 jso|f'()bdi’* 

le;^ *ro just got up by the few to get money out of the 



b^te^r pdy a dollar oz 


1 r.. But even if this were so, you had 
) a year to be made a sober man, than 


gvt to *h< imiisMk n irly every thing you can earn, in order 


^0 be'^mad^ a miserabl 
“ 1 II \i 1 1 1 1 J r 
b} mil a kn ( i 
“ But it is a vei^ p 
for tempeiance societ 


drunkard.” 

>f that,” said Arlington, a little staggered 
_ument. 

iin w^y of looking at the matter. And as 
eing got up for the purpose of putting 


money into the pockets of the few at the expense of the many — 
it is a base slander. Temperance societies really put money into 
the pockets of the many. The drinking man who unites himself 
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•with men banded together for their own good and the good of 
their fellows, saves money by it. At the end of a year, he is 
astonished at, the result.” 

“ I do n’t think I would like to sign a pledge. I am afraid I 
would break it.” 

“Never mind any thing about the pledge, man. Come with 
me to this temperance meeting, and see and hear for yourself.” 

“ I ’d rather not.” And Arlington held back. 

“ No matter then. But walk on with me. I have a good 
iiiany things to say to you.” 

And they moved slowly along, young Latimer taking the direc- 
tion of a temperance hall, and using all the means that presented 
themselves to his mind, in order to beget in Arlington a willing- 
ness to go to the meeting that was held on that night. Happily, 
his efforts proved successful, and the miserable effigy of humanity, 
whose race, had he continued longer to drink, was nearly run, 
went in with him, and sat down near the door. 

There happened to be a lecturer from another place there that 
evening — a man who had great power as a speaker to interest the 
common mind. His address, which was begun soon after Arling- 
ton came in, was mostly made up of narrations by experience of 
a deeply pathetic character. Some of the incidents he related 
came home to the mind of the poor drunkard with startling effect. 
In more than one picture, drawn with graphic power,- he saw 
himself so plainly, that there were moments' when he felt that he 
alone was meant. 

All the while, the eyes of James Latimer, who sat a little 
apart from him, were fixed upon him with anxious interest. He 
saw that the mind of Arlington was reached, and he felt liis 
bosom glow with the hope of saving him. Particularly did 
the lecturer dwell upon the power of the pledge — upon the 
strength given to the mind by association — and related many 
instances where drunkards, who had fallen almost as low as a 
man could fall, had been reclaimed, and were now happily united 
witli their families. In closing his address, he described a case 
■wonderfully similar to that of Arlington’s ; and drew a sun-bright 
picture of the family re-union that tpok place, soon after the 
liusband and father signed the pledge. Latimer saw that the 
fatlier of Mary was deeply moved by this. When the lecturer, 
after holding up a pledge, urged the poor drunkard to come for- 
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ward and with the stroke of a pen emancipate himself from the 
power of evil, he saw Arlington move, as if urged by a strong 
impulse to go up and declare himself free. In a moment the 
young man was at his side. 

“ Come ! ” he said in a gentle yet earnest voice. 

Arlington arose as if by instinct, and went forward with James 
by his side. A deep and solemn stillness pervaded the room* 
There were many present who knew the history of the repentant 
man, and those who did not, read a sad enough history in his 
marred countenance and miserable garments. 

With a -trembling hand he took the penj and subscribed the 
pledge that Latimer had taken hold of and held firmly to the 
table., 

“ Thank God ! ” burst involuntarily, from the lips of the 
young man, as the pen dropped from the fingers of Arlington. 
And many a piously-uttered “ Amen,” answered to the fervent 
^'aculation. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Although Mary Arlington was kindly received by her uncle 
and his family, the change made her feel unhappy ; and she un- 
derstood well that this was in consequence of her absence from 
James, and the prospect of seeing him but rarely, if at all, for 
the future. The cause of her removal, at so short a notice, from 
Newark, she did not understand, and she had many conjectures 
on the subject. But a suspicion of the real truth did not cross 
her mind. Her daily thoughts were of James, and she would 
lie awake at night for hours with his image in her mind. The 
separation of the young man and maiden, was the very way to 
render permanent any impressions which their hearts might have 
received, aftd this the uncle ought to have known, and would 
have known, if he had given the subject proper reflection. 

Mary had been in New York for nearly a week, when her 
uncle brought her a letter. Mr. Arlington had not broken the 
seal, although he had debated for some hours the propriety of 
doing so ; as the post mark was Newark, he more than suspected 
the writer of it to be young Latimer. When Mary received tho 
20 
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letter, her uncle noticed that her face suddenly lightened up. 

She retired with it to her chamber immediately. 

The young girl had been away only a few minutes, when she 
came bounding back into the room where her uncle and aunt 
were sitting, with the open letter in her hand, and tears of irre- 
■^ressible jo}’^ upon her cheeks. 

“Kead that! read that I ” she exclaimed, thrusting the letter 
•towards her uncle and then sinking down by her aunt, and hiding 
h’er'weeping face in her lap. Mr. Arlington read aloud : — 

“ Dear Maky : — -I have done as I promised to do. On the 
evening of the very da}^ you left, I went out in search of your 
father, and happily found him. He was exhausted from want of 
food, and the absence, through lack of money to obtain it, of his 
accustomed stimulus. I bought him a good supper, and the hot 
CoflPee warmed and sustained him better than liquor. Then, 
through earnest persuasion, I got him to our Monday night meet- 
ing, where he signed the pledge, and lie is now, thank Heaven, 
in his right mind. Mr. Seymour has been very kind to him. 

He gave him clothes, took him into his house, and, although not 
really in want* of another journeyman, gave him work in the 
shop. I told your father that I was going to write to you. He 
sends his love to you, and to your uncle and aunt ; and hopes 
you will forgive him for all the wretchedness you have suffered 
on his account. He says he wishes that .you were only here. 
And I am sure I do. I am certain your presence would be a 
great help to your father. Ask your uncle if he does not think 
so. 

“ And now good-by, Mary. I will hope to see you soon. 

, “ James Latimer.” 

The voice of Mr. Arlington failed several times as he read this 
gladdening letter; and when he had finished it, he got up and 
walked about the room for some moments, struggling to keep 
down his feelings. When he had regained his self-possession, he 
went to his niece and raising her up from wliere she was Iyi>ig 
with her face still buried in the lap of her aunt, kissed her ten- 
derly, and said — ’ ■ ’ 

“ Yes, dear, James is right. You had better go back. Your 
presence will be every thing to your father. Can you get ready 
to return in the afternoon boat ? « 
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“I am ready to go at a moment’s notice,” replied Mary, in a 
quick voice. 

Then, as if conscious that there was, in her manner, a too evi- 
dent \vish to leave the family of her uncle and aunt, she added — 

^ “ Not that I do not feel your kindness ; but ought I to be 

away from my father now ? ” 

“ No, Mary, not for a day. He needs all the sustaining power 
we can give him.” 

■ After Mr. Arlington signed the pledge, James Latimer'^ managed 
to keep near him all the, while. When work was done in the 
evening, he would devise some means of interesting him, and he 
found the easiest way to do so, was to read aloud temperance 
stories, or the doings of temperance men as pcorded in the news- 
papers devoted to the cause. Often would^the unhappy man, in 
whose bosom conscience was doing its reforming work, weep over 
the recital of incidents so like those that had occurred in his own 
life, that he could hardly persuade himself that he was not 
pointed at in the story. 

James had come home from Ins work, in company with Mr. 
Arlington, on tlie day after he wrote to Mary, and they were sit- 
ting together and talking, when the door was suddenly thrown ' 
open, and in bounded the very one of whom they were just 
speaking. 

“ Mary ! ” exclaimed both Mr. Arlington and James at the 
same instant. 

In a moment the happy girl was in her father’s arms. James 
with an instinctive feeling of delicacy, withdrew and left them 
alone. 

It was soon understood in the house that Mary had come back 
to remain, and it was pleasant news to all. Mr. and Mrs. Sey- 
mour could not have given their own child a more cordial wel- 
come home. And as for James Latimer, his efforts to conceal his 
delight were so poorly successful that his true feelings were 
hidden from no one. 

The mother of Maiy Arlington had been compelled, three years 
before, to go home to her friends in New-Brunswick; wdiere she 
W'as now. residing. Two young children were with her. She 
had borne want, neglect, ill-treatment, and all manner of priva- 
tion, until health and spirits fixiled, and she was taken away from 
■ her brutalized and unfeeling husband, almost by force. Since 
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that time, he often came -where she was, saddening her heart with 
his presence. Sometimes he came only to vent upon her his 
drunken abuse, and sometimes to get money from her to gratify 
his insatiate appetite. 

Two months from the time of his reformation, of which fact no 
word had reached the ears of Mrs. Arlington, for it had been pur- 
posely concealed from her, the dejected wife and mother was sit- 
ting with her youngest child, a boy five years old, on her lap, and 
a daughter ten years old, standing by her chair and leaning 
against her, when a well dressed man opened the door, and 
stepped in. Several moments passed, and still Mrs. Arlington 
looked earnestly at him, but without speaking. 

“ Don’t you know me, Mary ! ” 

The voice swept all doubt away, and with a cry of joy the wife 
sprung forward and threw herself into the arms of her husband. 

“Dear Mary! ” said Arlington, disengaging himself from the 
clinging embrace of his wife, and kissed first one child and then 
the other. “ All is well. Two months have passed since I 
signed the pledge, and I have been at work for Mr. Seymour ever 
since.” 

“Heavenly Father! I thank thee!” murmured the wife, 
with clasped hands and eyes tunjed tearfully upward. By this 
time, the children were in his arms. 

“ Yes, to Him be the praise, Maryj for it was His hand that 
digged me out of the deep pit,” replied Arlington. 

“ And Mary,” said his wife, recovering herself, and looking 
with a glad smile into her husband’s sober face, “is she at Mr. 
Seymour’s ? ” 

“ Yes. And I have been living in the house ever since I 


signed the pledge.” 

“ And it is two months since this happy change took place, and 
I did not know it ! Why have you concealed it so long ? ” 

“That neither doubt nor fear might accompany its announce- 
ment. Two months of sobriety and industry have confirmed my 
good resolutions, and given me internal strength. I am not tem- 
perate now, because I have taken the pledge, but because I feel 
intemperance to be an evil, and shun it as a sin against God.” 

“ And God will give strength in your weakness, if you ever;^;^, 
look to him.” ' 

“ I feel that he will. But, Mary, I have come to bring 
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still further good news. My brother has furnished me a little 
house in Newark; I have fifty dollars alreddy^laid hy from my 
earnings, to begin with, and only wait f^r you to join me once 
more, and in a happy, temperance home ! Mary took possession 
this morning, and is now waiting to receive you. In two hours / 
the train of cars will be along. Can you be ready to go down by 
them ? ” 

“ Oh yes ! ” returned the wife. “ I will be ready.” 

A little while after, she asked, in a changed voice, -while a 
shade of sadness passed over her face — 

“ Have you heard anything of John ? ” 

Arlington shook his head. 

“ I wonder where he can be. I think of him every day, 
almost every hour.” 

“ Heaven only knows. But, if there was hope for me, Mary, 
there is hope for him. I trust in God that he will yet be^ re- 
claimed, My next work must be to find him, and use every 
means to get him to take the pledge. It is the only hope foe 
him.” 

In the mean time, the happy daughter, who had taken posses- 
sion of their new home, was busy with many preparations for the 
reception of her mother, whom she had not seen for more than a 
year. As the time fOr the cars to arrive, drew near, Mr. and • 
Mrs. Seymour came over to join in the happy welcome; and 
James, feeling an equal interest, and privileged, now, from his 
agency in the reformation of Mr. Arlington, to show what ho 
felt, left his work, and putting on his best suit, came also. 

The little parlor where they all assembled, was neatly and 
comfortably, though plainly furnished, with a mahogany table, 
half a dozen chairs, and a good carpet. There were no pictures 
upon the wall; but conspicuous above the mantle hung the all 
potent pledge, ^hich Arlington had handsomely framed with his 
own hand, and hung full in view that it might be to him a daily 
remembrance. 

Sooner by a quarter of an hour than they had been expected — 
for the very locomotive seemed to have been inspired by its happy 
burden — Arlington and his family arrived. 

To describe, adequately, the joy of that family reunion, were 
impossible. The mother rushed, weeping, into her daughter’s 
arms, and the)’ stood locked in a close embrace for many minutes. 
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Then Willy and Jane received the caresses and listened to the 
glad words of , their happy sister. All was, for a time, sweet con- 
fusion, in which hearts overflowed without restraint j and then a 
deep peace succeeded. . Mr. and Mrs. Seymour now uttered their 
heart-warm congratulations ; and James was presented to the 
mother of Mary as the active instrument by whom this great 
good had been wrought. Mrs. Arlington took the young man’s 
hands in hers, and holding them tightly, prayed, audibly, that the 
blessing of Heaven might rest upon his head. 

How sweet a reward for a good deed ! The heart of James 
Latimer bounded with a feeling of intense delight. ^11 present 
were softened into tears. 

There have been few family reunions, fraught with such joy 
as this. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Theke was no impediment, now, in the way of James keep- 
ing company with Mary Arlington, who remained with her 
mCther. Mr. and Mrs. Arlington always welcomed him to their 
house with the utmost cordiality, and Mary never looked coldly 
upon him. 

Time wcft-e on. Months flowed into months, and still the re- 
formed man went daily to work, and came back to bis family at 
evening, cheerful and contented, bringing light into his dwelling 
whenever he appeared. Association witli those who had tho 
good cause deeply at heart, removed him from all temptation. 
There was no one to put a block of stumbling in his way — na 
one to draw him aside by any allurement. And at home, all 
was so happy, that the bare thought of any act of his by which 
sorrow and distress should acain cross his threshold, made him 
shudder. 

But, notwithstanding the blessings which this re-united family 
enjoyed and thankfully acknowledged, there still existed a cause 
of grief. John, the oldest son, had, like his father, fallen a 
victim to the great Moloch — strong drink ; and after leading, for 
some years, a dissolute life, had gone off, and they had not heard 
from him for a long time. The father believed him dead, but the 
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mother clung to the hope that he was yetallve. John was inhig 
twenty-third year when he went away, and he had been gone for 
over' two years^ 

*^If we only could bear something of John,” Mrs. Arlington 
" said so often^ in; the hearing of James Latimer, who was a con- 
stant visitor oh the; house, that the young man determined to 
make such efforts as were in his power to find the absent one. 

"He, accordingly, obtained the names of leading and active tem- 
perance men in all the principal cities, and wrote, earnestly 
desiring, them, to, kscertain, if possible, whether the person lie 
describld was in their neighborhood. To these communications, 
he received many answers, hut none of them satisfactory. He 
did not iriention to any one what he was doing, not even to 
Mary. Tp raise hope's, that might be all in vain, he knew would 
be worse-tjmmto leave, all as it was. But he did not relax his 
efforis,|: To more distant cities he sent off his letters of inquiry, 
and Ipatiehtly waited for answers. .Many replies were received 
node brought the desired intelligence. 

:gThis went on, until James attained his twenty-first year, hay- 
in’^ servedrlna master faithfully, and obtained, in the short time, 
he had' to, learn his trade, very fair skill as a workman. Mr. 
Seymour retained him as a journeyman at good wages. 

Soon after this, Latimer applied, formally, to Mr. Arlington, 
still a sober man and now an active promoter of the temperance 
^ cause, for^the hand of his daughter. 

'«Tf her heart is with you, my young friend,” replied the 
father, you have my fullest sanction. I owe you almost every 
tbing^And make this return with gladnesfi. I need not tell you 
how/goodia girl Mary is. You know all her excellencies. May 
b4aydn[smile upon your lov 

- There was now a smooth sea for the bark of their love to sail 
upon, and favoring airs were ready to waft it over the glassy 
waters. But Latimer bad resolved not to ask for the consiimmar 
tion of their love in marinage, until all hope of finding and re- 
claiming the lost brother was at an end. Nearly a year went by 
after he had attained his majority, and still no word had come 
from the wandering member of the re-united family, and James 
■was about adopting the opinion of Mr. Arlington that be was 
dead, when a letter reached him from a temperance lecturer in 
Pittsburg, to whom he had written. It was as follows : 
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“ My Deab Sir : I have learned that a person by the namp of 
Arlington, who answers, in most respects, your description, spent 
the last winter and spring in this place, working in a coach 
factory. Blit he indulged in drinking so freely, that he was dis- 
charged a month or two ago, and left here in a flat boat for some 
place down the river. No doubt he is in some of the towns be- 
tween this and the mouth of the Ohio. 

Respectfully yours, .* 



With this letter Latimer went over to see the uncle of Mary, 
and to him declared his detennination to go out West and search 
out and seek to reclaim the young man. 

“ I have two hundred dollars laid by,” he said, “ and that will 
bear my expenses.” 

A proposition that evinced such generous and noble self- 
devotion, touched the heart of Mr. Arlington, and he instantly 
replied— 

“ If you are ready to give your time, James, I am ready to 
bear every dollar of the expense. Let what you have lain by 
remain untouched. Providence has blessed my industry with a 
good return, and if I can use any part of what he has given me 
in saving a soul for his kingdom, it is my duty to do so. Have 
you mentioned this to my brother ? ” 

“ No. I wish to create no false hopes.” 

Nor to Mary ? ” 

“ No. When I bring home the reclaimed son and brother, it 
will be time enough.” 

“ What excuse will you make for going away ? ” 

“ I have not settled that ; it is the smallest thing to be consid- 
ered now. Even if my excuse is not at first deemed a good one, 
it will be differently estimated in the end.” 

“ True.” 


I must start at a very early day. No time is to be lost. In 
the downward course of a drunkard, there is no telling how soon 
the end may come.” 


“ Go, noble-hearted young man ! ” replied Mr. Arlington with * 
warmth, “ and He who has filled your heart with so generous an 
enthusiasm in a goo(| cause, will give your efforts, I feel an assur- 
ance in my heart, the most perfect success.” ^ 

In a week James Latimer started for Philadelphia, whence ho * ^ 
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intended proceeding direct to Pittsburg. He failed in satisfying 
any one of his friends in Newark in regard to the journey he was 
about taking. Mr. Seymour looked very grave about it ; Mr. 
Arlington said nothing, but was sober ; and Mary parted from 
him with a sad, tearful, and half-rebuking face. All this was 
painful to James, but he was self-sustained in a good purpose, 
and left expressing a hope to be with them all again in a very 
short time. 

: In Pittsburg, Latimer found the shop at which the brother of 
liiary had worked, and from inquiries among the journeymen 
who had been most familiar with him, fully satisfied himself in 
regard to his identity. Hje also learned that when the young 
man left he had declared his intention of going to Cincinnati. 

On the day following his arrival at Pittsburg, James left in a 
down-river boat, and at every town where they stopped improved 
the short period the boat remained at the landing, in making 
inquiries from those likely to know, touching the object of his 
eearch. But no one could impart any information. 

At length Latimer found himself in the Queen City of the 
West. But he had no eye to admire any thing he saw ; he 
stopped to look at nothing with wondering interest. In half an 
hour after the boat touched the wharf, he was abroad in the city, 
on his errand of mercy. 

As young Arlington had learned the trade of a coach-maker, 
James went, first, to every establishment of this character in the 
place to make inquiries for him. But the search was fruitless. 
He then spent two days among the grog-shop keepers and boat- 
men, hut with no better success. He was about relinquishing his 
efforts' to find the one he sought in Cincinnati, when a man in 
one of the liquor stores at which he had called, hearing him 
mention the name of ' Arlington, said — 

** Who !? Jack Arlington do you mean ? ” 

Yes,” replied Latimer. “ Do you know where he is ? ” 

“ He’s in rather a hot place by this time, I should think,” 

« Why do you say that ? ” anxiously inquired Latimer. 

“ I saw him in Natchez-under-the-Hill, three weeks ago. But 
as Yellow Jack had hold of him, I rather think it’s all day with 
him now.” f ' 

“Yellow Jack?” said Latimer inquiringly. He did not 
Understand the term. 
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“ Yellow fever,” replied tlie man ; “ and the way it was taking 
hold of him was a caution to sinners. When I left him, I 
■would n’t have given the snap of my finger for his life.” 

But notwithstanding the slender hope this information gave to 
Latimer, he made particular inquiries of the man where he had 
seen John Arlington, and took passage in the next boat that 
started for Louisville. At this place he found only one boat up 
for Natchez, and that was advertised to go in the afternoon. At 
five o’clock, the time mentioned in the advertisement, Latimer 
went on board, and waited impatiently for the boat to start, but 
w’aited in vain. Towards sundown he received information that 
slie would not leave the landing until the next morning. Vexed 
and disappointed, he left the boat and walked up into the town. 
As he was strolling along Main street, he passed a man in whose 
appearance there was something that particularly arrested his 
attention, but why, he could not tell. Involuntarily, he turned 
and loolced after him. The man was miserably clad, and walked, 
either from weakness or intoxication, with an unsteady gait. 
After standing and gazing at him for a short tin\e, Latimer 
moved along in the direction the man was going, and followed him 
•until he saw him enter one of the many drinking dens that lined 
a cross street, near the river. Passing on, he walked as far down 
as Water street, still thinking of the man. There he stood and 
looked back toward the house into which he had disappeared. 

After thinking awhile, Latimer made up his mind, he hardly 
knew why, to see more of this miserable creature, and, accord- 
ingly, walked back and entered the drinking house. He found 
about half a dozen persons, in a small room, with a low ceiling, 
the atmosphere of which was scarcely respirable, so loaded down 
was it with tobacco smoke and the fumes of liquors. The person 
who had attracted his attention, he found seated at a table, play- 
ing cards with a man whose appearance was little better than his 
own. The amount of the stake was a quarter of a dollar. Lati- 
mer took up a newspaper, and sat down under the pretence of 
reading, but, really, that he might observe the man without draw- 
ing attention to himself. The game progressed in silence, yet 
W’itK"', evident eagerness on the part of both to win. The hands 
of the one in Svhom Latimer felt interested, trembled as 
played his cards, and he leaned heavily, for most of the time, ^ 
he sat at the table, evidently for the support it gave him. 
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It -vvas'the countenance of this person that most interested Lati- 
’ The'- more; earnestly iie looked at him, the more certain 
■ was he that he had seen him before, buthe searched his memory 
I ifij^vain forth©' time and the place. 

Suddenly ;the truth flashed upon him. It was the brother of 
Mary. It ■was the object of his search ! He saw the likeness 
between him and his sister as clear as a sunbeam. Just as he 

terminated, and the man with 
exclaimed angrily— , 

Arlington ! you cheated me ! ” ' 

A bitier oath thin, quivering lips of Arlington, as 

he drew: back his fist and made a pass at his opponent. But the 
latter stepped nimbly aside, and let him stagger forward and fall 
heavily on the floor. Before Arlington could recover' himself, 

4 the man drew back his foot and was abou^ kicking him brutally 
W the' face ; but Latimer sprang forward in time tb prevent this 
. cruelty by grasping him tightly and drawing him back with a 
sudden jerk. The nian endeavored to free him'self by violent 
Struggles, swearing dreadfully as he did so j but he was in power- / 
fuhhhnds, that held him as securely as if he had -been bound with- 
cords. 

As soon as the prostrate man hadt regained his feet, Latimer 
released- his adversary, saying to him in a kind voice as he did 
* .. 60 — j 

. . » Forgive- me, sir j but I could not see you injure one in whom 
■' Jl Imve a deep interest.” , 

ThiS:was> interrupted by a volley of oaths and threats. But 
. ; ■ the mall ;h&a felttlie strength that lay in the young stranger’s 
• ^arm, and did hot care to come into personal collision with him. 

' **' Arid who are you, pray ? ” said Arlington, a little surprised 
at' the interference, and still more so at an-. expression of interest 
in him.' There were four or five -boxes, ‘'as they were called, in 
the' room’, to ^hich persons retired to, eat or clrink. Latimer 
glanced to one of these in 'which a candle was burning, and said, 
^ • as he nodded towards it — 

“ Come aside with roe, and I will tell you.” 

Arlington followed him, and they sat down together, on oppo- 
site sidS of a small table, each looking intently into - the other’s 
face. There was that in the appearance and manner of Latimer 
' ^hat filled the company with something like respect, and though 
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they still kept their eyes upon him, anxiously, as he retired with^ 
Arlington, no one came near or attempted to interfere with him‘ 
in any way. . i 

‘ You ask who I am ? ” said James, as soon as they were thus 
alone. 

“ I do. But, before you answer me, let me thank you for 
having saved a sick man, who is almost as weak as a child, from 

brutal violence. And now, let me inquire who you are, and why ■ 

you feel any interest in a poor wretch like me, who does no good 
for himself nor any one else ? ” 

, . “'Your name is John Arlington, is it not ? ” asked Latimer. 

It is.” 

,\'f “ You are from the East ? ” 

» Yes.” 

, •: ‘ “ You have friends living there ? ” 

4 “ I presume so. But I left home some years ago, and have 

beard nothing from the^e since.” 

“ Why have you notywritten home ? ” 

“ Because I could Write no good of myself. My poor mother 
had trouble enough close at hand, without having any sent to her 
from a distance. But she may be dead now.” 

“ No, she is not dead. I saw her only a short time ago.” 

“ My mother !”. exclaimed the young man suddenly, much 
agitated, and leaning over towards Latimer. 

“ Yes.” 

“ My mother ! And was she well ? ” 

“ Yes, and happy, but for the thought of her wandering'son.” 

“Happy! How can she be happy? Is not my father— .” 

The young man paused and set his teeth firmly together. 

“ Two years -ago your father signed the pledge, and, since then, 
has been industrious, provident and kind. But for pour absence 
and errors, your mother’s heart' would be happy.” 

Signed the pledge? Oh' no! .That is too good news.*’ 
And the young man shook his head doubtingly. 

“ It is true,” replied Latimer, firmly. “ I saw him sign! it, and ' 
have since worked in the same shop with him, for two years.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ In Newark.” 

Is my mother in Newark ? ” asked Arlington, in a low voic^ 

■“ Yes. And your sister Mary is with-her.” 
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“ And my younger brother and sister ? ” 

“ They are at home also.” 

“ And I only am a wanderer and an outcast. Oh ! if L only 
were at home again, and in such a pleasant place as home must now 
be, I am sure I would be a better man. But that is impossible. 

I have not the means of going back j and if I had, I would not 
saddeli my poor mother’s heart with so miserable a spectacle as I 
■ present. She thinks me dead, no doubt. Let her remain in 
ignorance.” 

“ No — n'o. She believes you still alive, and mourns your ab- 
sence and wrong doings with unavailing sorrow. Hundreds of 
times have I heard her say, ‘ Oh I if John were only with us, ahd^ / 
a sober man, my cup would be full.* ’* 

The young man tried to make some answer, but his voice ; 
choked, and he sat, silently struggling to repress his feelings. 

“ For her sake,” continued Latimer, “ make one more resolute 
effort to lead a new life. To-morrow I . will leave for the East. 

If you will go with me, I will bear all your expenses. Let me 
not go home to Newark with only sad tidings for your mother’s 
heart. Rather, let me present you to her as the returned prodi- 
gal. What do you say ? This may be the last appeal God will 
ever make to you. Dp npt disregard it. The way is plain before 
you — plain even to. the: home where your eager mother is waiting 
to receive you. Ho not let her wait in vain.” 

The young man looked fixedly into the face of Latimer. There 
was a wild struggle going on in his mind. 

“ But one thing holds me back,” he said, in a voice of sadness. 

“ What is that ? ” . . 

The fear that, after making glad my mother’s heart, this 
cursed thirst for liquor, which has for so many years held me in a 
dreadful bondage, will again overmaster me. Better that no hope 
should fill her heart, than that her joy should be turned into sor- 
row. I fear, sir, that it is vain for me to attempt a new life. Let 
me go on as I am. In a little while it will all be oyer.” 

“ Vain for you to attempt a new life ! ” replied Latimer, with 
enthusiasm. “ It is never too late to make this attempt. I have 
seen hundreds, who had fallen lower than you are now, who have 
rPnounced at once and forever the cup of confusion. Look at 
_ your own father. Is your case more hopeless than was his ? No,^ 

•^]it is not, as I well know; for I sought, him but, as I have now 
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sought you out ; and I found him so low, that hfe would not have 
remained had he sunk much lower. From the hour I met him, 
up to this day, now two years, not, a drop of poison to soul and 
body has passed his lips^ nor does he have the least desire to taste 
the accursed thing that wi'ought such ruin to his hopes and happi- 
ness. John, the same means of rescue that saved' him are at 
hand. Will you not avail of them ? Will you not clutch them 
eagerly ? ” 

Yes ! replied the fallen man, speaking with a strong impulse. 
“ But what am I to do?” 

“ Do as your father did. Sign this document of freedom— this 
charter of liberty,” 

And Latimer drew from his pocket a pledge .and held it up be- 
fore the penitent son and brother, 

“ It is all-powerful !,” he continued. ‘‘ It saved me— it saved 
your fathei’ it has saved thousands and hundreds of thousands-— 
and it will save you, for though it imparts strength to all, it Io§es 
none of its blessed virtue. Sign it ! ” 

And he laid it on the table before the young man, and drawing 
a pencil from his pocket placed it in his fingers. 

Arlington did not hesitate, but clutched eagerly the pencil, and 
dashed, rather than wrote his signature to the pledge. 

“ Free ! Thank God ! ” exclaimed Latimer so loud and joyous- 
ly, that all the inmates of the polluted deh, attracted by his words 
and manner, came pressing oip to the box where he sat. In the 
enthusiasm of the moment, he eloquently exhorted all present to 
do as Arlington had done, and so effective were his words, that 
tiiree poor, fallen men subscribed their, names to the pledge, and 
no one present let a word of ridicule or disapproval pass Iiis lips. 
Even there, the sphere of good was, for the time, powerful enough 
to hold evil in abeyance. ** 


CHAPTER XV. 


The sudden departure of James Latimer, for which no satisfac- 
tory^ explanation was given, caused Mary, notwithstanding 'irer 
confidence in her lover, to feel sober. He had said tiiat he was 

■/' 
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-going bn an errand of mercy ; but why should the particular ob- 
ject in view he concealed from her ? This she could not keep 
Trom thinking. And the fact, too, that he had studiously con- 
cealed from her and from every one else the probable extent of 
his journey and time of absence, troubled her mind whenever she 
thought of it. 

One, two, three weeks passed, and not one word of intelligence 
fcame from the absent one. 

It is' strange ! ” said the father of Mary. 

It is strance ! ” said the mother. 

■‘‘It is' strange I” thought Mary; and the pensive maiden 
•would lie awake for hours at night seeking, anxiously, in her own 
thoughts for an explanation of her lover’s singular and prolonged 
'absence, but in vain. Still her confidence in him was unimpared. 
She believed, as he had said, that his errand, whatever it might 
be, was one of mercy. 

.It was Saturday night, and Mr. Arlington had come home 
from his work, bringing his week’s wages and placing the money, 
as usual, in the hands of Ins wife, who was a good economist, and 
always managed to keep expenses considerably within the limit 
of income. ' . 

After tea. the family gathered in the little parlor, and the father 
read aloud while Mary and her mother sat sewing at a little work- 
table. While thus engaged, the wdiistle of the approaching steam- 
car was heard; and Mr. Arlington laid down his book and lis- 
tened. Since the departure of James, every member of this fam- 
ily had felt a new interest in the daily trains of passenger-cars 
that went sweeping through their town, and would pause, almost 
involuntarily, when the noise of wheels, or the shrill sound of 
escaping steam disturbed the quiet air. 

“ r wish that boy was lioine again,” said Mr. Arlington, as he 
sat listening to the thrilling scream of the whistle. 

“ And so do I,” answered Mrs. Arlington in a concerned voice. 
“YVhat. could have taken him away ? ” 

“ Heaven only knows,” said Mary. “ It is now three w'oeks 
■'since lie went away, and not one word, to tell us that he is even 
-‘alive, has come.” 

“ Perhaps lie will be liome to-night,” said the mother of Mary. 
“ I have felt, all day, as if T should see him enter the door in the 
next moment.” 
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And idary had experienced similar feelings, hut she did not 
say so. Her voice would have trembled too much. 

“ Let him come when he will, and my word for it, he brings a 
good account of himself,” said Mr. Arlington, confidently. 

There was thankfulness in the eyes of Mary, as she looked her 
response to these words. 

“ I wish he were home to night,” remarked Mrs. Arlington. 
“ I feel as if I could not bear the suspense of his absence any 
longer, without being unhappy. And something says to me, that 
he will be home ; that he is in the cars that have just arrived. 
Do you know that I have been thinking of John all day, and that 
I have had the same feeling in regard to him? If they should 
come home together ! ” 

^ Do n’t think that way, mother,” said Mr. Arlington ; *‘you 
will only be fated to disappointment. John, I am sure, has 
found a grave long and long ago.” ^ 

“ And who knows,” exclaimed Mary, who had not listened to 
her father’s reply, clapping her hands together as the thought 
flashed through her mind — “ but that James went in search of 
brother John I ” 

Mr. Arlington shook his head doubtingly ; but a flush passed 
over the face of Mrs. Arlington, and a light flashed in her eyes. 

“ It may be so,” replied the latter, in a trembling voice. 

‘‘ He has been receiving a good many letters from all parts of 
the country for some time,” said Mr. Arlington, “ as we know. 
But never has he spoken to any one of their tenor. He has also 
written and sent a good many away.” 

“ It must be ! ” broke in Mary, speaking with confidence and 
enthusiasm. “ Oh ! if they should both return to-night ! ” 

“ Do n’t — do n’t conjure up hopes so fallacious, to die, as they 
must, in disappointment, and render the return of James, when 
it does take place, less happy for all than it would otherwise 
be I” 

And even while the father was speaking, the sound of rapidly- 
approaching feet was heard. The door flew open as the last word 
fell from his lips, and in rushed the absent ones. Oh 1 what a 
happy- meeting ! What tears ; what words of joy ; what 
moments of speechless thankfulness followed the first glad wel- 
coming ! The son and brother was restored ; the lover and 
friend had come back ! And the fulness of joy' was in every 
heart. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

But little more remains to be told. The pledge has done its 
work. How well we need not here repeat. 

After John, Arlington had signed the pledge, James Latimer 
went with him to a store, and procured a full suit of clothing. 
The trunk of the latter was then removed from the boat that was 
to sail down the river in the morning, to one that was to leave 
on the next day, for Pittsburg ; and to this boat the young men 
repaired and spent half the night in conversation upon past mis- 
deeds, and future hopes of a better and happier life. » 

As swiftly as rushing steamboat and hurrying car could bear 
them homeward, did they pursue their journey, and arrived un- 
announced, formally, but not unannounced, as has been seen, by 
the hearts’ true instincts. 

With what a gushing thankfulness did ^ary pour Out her feel- 
ings to James, when they were first alone, after his return. . 

“ You gave me my father,” she said, with the glad tears 
springing to her eyes. “ You restored to us our home ; and now 
you have brought back my wandering brother, w^om we‘all 
mourned as lost. I can never repay you for all this — never, 
never ! ” 

You can more than repay me,” said James, kissing her lips 
fondly. — “ And you will. Name an early day for our union ; no 
hindrance now remains. Your brother’s absence weighed heav- 
ily upon you all. The thought that he was a wanderer and an 
outcast, would have marred the joy of our wedding-day, and I 
resolved, long ago, that our pledge of love should not be made 
at the altar, while I had a reasonable hope of finding and re- 
claiming your brother. No impediment, therefore, now remains. 
So, Mary, dear, name, as I have just said, an early day.” 

“ How early ? ” and the happy girl smiled. “ Six months 
from now ? ” 

‘‘ Six months ! Six weeks will be a long time. It must be 
earlier than that, Mary- And why not ? What impediment is 
there ? Why may not the union to which we have looked so 
long, be, the crowning joy of this blessed time. If you do not 
21 
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say ‘ no,’ there will be nothing to hinder the happy consumma* 
tion.” 

The face of Mary, covered with blushes, was turned partly 
away.” <; 

“ Do you say no ? ” The ardent lover pressed for a decision. 

“ Let it be as my father and mother think best,” murmured 
the happy maiden. 

“ 1 know they will be on my side,” joyously fell from the lips 
of James, as he drew the sweet girl towards him, and almost 
smothered her with kisses. 

And he was right. It was only for him to express a wish for 
Mr, and Mrs. Arlington to approve. Space sufficient to give 
timely notice to Mary’s uncle in the city was permitted only to 
elapse before the marriage ceremony was performed in the pres- 
ence of the reunited family, and a few intimate friends. 

“ To you, excellent young man t ” said the uncle of Mary Jo 
James Latimer, as they all sat together that evening, “ we owe a 
debt of gratitude that can never be paid. May you be as happy 
as you deserve to be ; as I know you will be.” 

Not to me,” quickly replied James, “ but to you is the debt 
owed of which you speak ; and I, w'ith the rest, am an equal 
debtor. I^d you not reached forth your hand, and saved me 
when there was no one to care whether my life were evil or good, 

I would have been now in all human probability, if alive, a mis- 
erable outcast. Ah, sir ! there are times when my heart bums 
with a gratitude that I cannot express ; and when I think of you 
wdth feelings of unutterable thankfulness. It is to you — to you, 
that all the happiness W'e feel this evening must be ascribed ! ” 

“ No, not to me, but to the pledge,” replied the uncle of Mary. 

“ I only presented the pledge ; and that sustained you.” 

, “ And not to the pledge,” said the minister who had performed 
the nuptial rite, “ must we really ascribe the good that has been 
done, but to God. Were he not present in every good resolu- 
tion — the inspirer and sustainer’thereof— no pledge could be kept.. 

To God, therefore, let us ascribe the praise. We are humble in- 
struments in his hands, and for every good act we perform, he 
rewards us amply. In the present instance, how great has been . 
the reward ! ” • • 

“Unspeakably great it must be!” said the father of Mary.. -- 
“ I can realize, in some sense, the happiness that must fill tho 
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heart of at least one who is here this evening, while lie looks 
around and sees such a harvest as the crowning glory of his 
labor. May God bless him as he deserves, for it is not in tho 
power of man adequately to reward him ! ” 

A low but fervent “ Amen ” fell audibly from every lip. 

We have no' more to add. The “ Bottle ” has done its work 
^ and so has the “Pledge.” But, what different work I 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 

BRANDY EGG-NOG. 

Bang ’—Bang !— Bang !— Bang ! “ Hur-r-rah !— Hur-r-r-rah ! 

Hur-r-r-rah ! A merry Christmas to all ! ” 

It is scarcely peep-o’-day, hut open fly the doors, and happy 
faces and welcome words greet the gay group of young men who 
have come thus early to tender, in their wild way, the compli- 
ments of the season. A table has already been prepared, with a, 
, super-abundance of pies and cakes, and in the centre stands a 
large puncl^bowl, wreathed with evergreen-, full to the brim with 
a creamy treasure of delicious egg-nog. Near this table are five 
persons ; a man somewhat past the middle age, and a woman of 
matronly aspect, with their three daughters just on the blossomy 
verge of young womanhood. 

« A merry Christmas! Mr. Sandford ! ” “A merry Christ- 
mas to all ! ” “ Miss Lucy, a merry Christmas ! ” “A merry 

Christmas, Mary and Jane ! ” “ Ah ! Mrs. Sandford, a merry 

Christmas, and a hundred happy returns ! ” Thus passed round 
the compliments, for some minutes, mingled with jests and run- 
ning chit-chat, and such nonsense as happened to come first to the 
surface and flow over. 

Meantime Mr. Sandford had commenced filling a do-zen glasses 
from the inviting punch bowl. 

“ Come, my boys ! ” he said,— “ We will now return your 
salute. Here are our guns, and you will find them all charged. 
Come, take hold. A merry Christmas to all J ” 

A dozen brimming glasses touched as many lips, and wei’e in a 
moment emptied. Pie§and cakes and other good cheer were next 
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served around to the frolicsome lads who had welcomed the advent 
of good father Christmas in the old fashioned way, and then their 
1 glasses were again filled to the brim with stiff egg-nog, and again 

if. emptied. . 

« First rate, that I ” said one of the company, as he set his 
|l glass Upon -the. table. “ I never tasted better egg-nog. 

Did yoii ever taste as good, my boy ? ” returned Mr. Sand- 
ford. ' I pride myself on my egg-nog.” 

^ No, never,” w^s answered, and then it was voted round that 
'Mr. Sandford made the best egg-nog of any one in the neighbor- 
hood.: The pies, cakes, dongbnuts and crullers of Mrs. Sandford 
came in:al^O for tbeir share of praise, and they deserved it. 

‘‘Now for a; song,. Charley Graham,” said Mr. Sandford, after 
the seconcL glass of his egg-nog had begun to quicken the pukes 
of, all. ik song and a chorus in which all can join heartily.” 

■ bharles Graham, a fine looking young man, who was whispering 
something into the ear of the smiling Jane Sandford when the old 
gentiemank invitation Veached him, stood forth at once, and after 
clewing his voice, sang the following, in the chorus of which all 
united. ; 


OLD CHRISTMAS 


« Ho for old Christmas I Por merry old Christmas I 
He cometh to us ali with his wealth of good cheer, 
i Ho for old Christmas! For merry old Christmas I 
.1 The mirth-loving, hearty old fellow is here. 

“ Fill up the bowl I Let us drink to his coming : 

V Pill lip the bowl with the rosy-red wine : 

Pill up'th'o howl and around its bright surface 
The ivy and myrtle and evergreeii twine. 

« Ho for old Christmas I For meri 7 old Christmas 1, 
He cometh to all with iris wealth of good cheer. 
Ho for old Christmas ! For merry old Christmas I 
The mirth-loving, hearty old fellow is here. 


Merry old Christmas 1 We hail him with gladness ; 

We pile up the board and we welcome each friend; 

Deep in the heart-warming brimmer we pledge him, 

That, true to him now, we 'II be true to the end. 

“ Ho for old Christmas ! For merry old Christmas I 
He cometh to all with his wealth of good cheer. 
Ho for old Christmas! For merry old ChristmasI 
The mirth-loving, hearty «ld fellow is here. 
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"Who Is afraid to be merry on Christmas? 

Who with cold water each heart-throb would chill? 

Shame on the catiff who libels the season!— 

We, the deep, life-giving beaker will fill. 

“ Ho for old Christmas ! ^or merry bid Christmas! 

He Cometh to all with liis wealth of good chocr» 

Ho for old Christmas! For merry old Christmas! 

•» The mirth-loving, hearty old fellow is here. 

"Cornel Let us drink again, deeper than ever. 

The gods give us nectar— fill up to tlie brim I 
Old Christmas has come, with his smiles, jokes and laughter; 

Fill up the bright cup— we will drink it to him . 

“ Ho for old Christmas! For merry old Christmas! 

He Cometh to all with his wealth of good cheer. 

Ho for old Christmas ! For merry old ChristrnasI 
^ The mirth-loving, hearty old fellow la here.” 

“Hip I hip! Hurrah! ” rang through the room, as the last 
words of the chorus died away. 

“ Well done, my boy ! ” said Mr. Sandfonl. « Right bravely 
done I It has sent tlie blood quicker through my veins. True 
enough ! Who, with cold water, each heart-throb would chill ? 
none here, certainly. Let us have another song, Charley.” 

‘‘After you, Mr. Sandford,” returned young Graham, “ You 
have not yet lost your voice.” 

All joined in Charles Graham’s request, that old Mr. Sandford 
would favor them with a song. 

Well, if I must, I must,” said Mr. Sandford, and at once 
began, but not in such clear and mellow tones as had rung 
through the room a minute or two before. Years had taken 
from his voice a good portion of its melody. 

A WELCOME. 

" A hearty welcome to all, my friends, , : 

A hearty welcome to all; 

^ I pledge you each in the flowing cap, 

I pledge you both great and small. 

Up to the brim, the generous wine 
Comes mantling bright and clear; 

So riseth for you, my welcome friends, v 

My warmest feelings here. 

"Old Christmas has come this way ag.'iln 
And the gayest of all is he ; 

’Tis the merriest time of all the year, 

^ When bis smiling face we see,— 
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We 11 drinlc to his health in a bumper fair, ' 

We’ll pile up the hoard with good cheer; 

And all who come in the name of frient^, 

Shall find a welcome here.” 

“Bravo! Bravo!- Bravissimo! Who would have thought 
there waa so much melody in our old friend ? ” 

“Old? Do you call me old, Harry Lee?” said Mr. Sand- 
fordji straightening himself up. “ I am as young as any of you.” 
As any of us ? ” replied the young man. “ I ,did riot know 
before that I w^s over sixty. Ha! ha!” 

“No matter; sixty or not sixty, I can be as merry on Christ- 
mas day as any one here. Now Charley, you can come in after 
me, as you say. Give us another song.” 

“Yes, Graham, we must have another,”, ran round the circle. 
The young man sang, without hesitation. Another and another 
song were called for and given, and then the glasses- were filled 
once more and emptied. 

By this time the sun had thrown his first bright glances upon, 
the frost-fretted windows, warning the visitors that it was time 
togb. i ' 

“ A parting salute, boys,” said the leader of the company? 
“ the heaviest our guns will bear. . Do n’t spare the powder — let 
it be fnll nine fingers deep,” 

The guns w’ere loaded, and nine fingers was the gauge. The 
noise they made was more like cannon than guns. The well 
tried pieces bore this severe test of strength ; not, however, with- 
out a recoil of , sufficient , force to lay two or three of the lads 
upon their backs. A wild hurrah followed, and the merry com- 
pariy retired, somewhat lighter in the head from the potent influ- 
ences of Mr. Sandford’s delicious egg-nog. 

8S O 

Before! reaching the house of Mr. Sandford, three morning 
salutes had been fired by the party which has been briefly intro- 
duced, and on each occasion, “ hot-stuff,” egg-nog, or apple-toddy 
had flowed freely as water. Two of Mr. Sandford’s sons were in 
the company, and also three young men, who were suitors for the 
hands of Lucy, Jane and Mary. Nearly all were in the habit 
of drinking freely, but the deep draughts pf the morning were 
rather more than they could bear. 

Our story opens twenty years ago. There are not a few living 
who remember bow Christmas was spent as long ago as twenty 
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years, especially in villages and country places. Morning gtins 
double-charged, and morning glasses of egg-nog and “ hot-stuff,** 
were indispensable attendants upon the advent of the happy day. 
To get drunk on Christmas was no disgrace — to keep sober, was 
a matter of wonder. 

Mr. Sandford was an intelligent farmer in easy circumstances. 
He was known as a free liver, and one of the most hospitable men 
in the country. Every body liked him, both young and old. 
His side-board was stocked with the best liquors, and these were 
offered to all who came to his house. From a young man, up to 
his present age of fifty eight, Mr. Sandford had taken his daily 
glass of brandy and water. There were two reasons why this 
habit did not lead to drunkenness in his case. One w’as, his 
liquors were of the very best kind — not drugged and poisoned as 
nearly all sold at the taverns were then, and are now', creating in 
a very short time a morbid desire for something stimulating. 
Another and stronger reason was, that Mr. Sandford was a man 
of great self-control, and pressed forw'ard in his life-pursuits with 
a purpose that left his appetite but little chance of gaining the 
mastery over him. He indulged in good eating and drinking ; 
but his ardent mind and active Body made his digestion easy, and 
prevented any ill-effects from becoming apparent. So far as him- 
self was concerned, the drinking of brandy w'as-not a very seri- 
ous matter ; but its free use at home was any thing but good for 
bis sons, who too early in life acquired a taste for stimulating 
drinks, that w'as far more frequently gratified than Mr. Sandford 
supposed. He had two sons and three daughters. The sons 
were eighteen and twenty-three at the time of which wc ai*e now 
writing. The elder, named William, had studied medicine, and 
had been practising in the neighborhood for about a year 
James, the younger, showed more inclination to become a 
farmer, which inclination w’as encouraged by his father. Both 
were young men of good principles, and favorites with all wno 
knew them ; but their ardent temperaments, social feelings, and 
fondness for good eating and drinking, and an occasional frolic, 
made theii' position a dangerous one. 

Lucy was older than William by rather more than a year. 
The oldest, she was the most thoughtful of all the children, and, 
to her mother more like a friend and a companion than a child. 
Jane was a mild creature, and very beautiful, just entering her 
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twentieth year. The soft tints of the rose were not more deli- 
cate than the bloom upon her cheeks; nor were the birds that 
sung around the dwelling more graceful in their movements, or 
sweeter in the melody of voice and song, than Jane Sandford. 
All loved::her. From a child up, she had been the darling of all 
and the pride^of all in the house. Petted, indulged an^ caressed 
from the first,; Jane could not help being a little spoiled and way- 
ward. But there was so much of good about her ; so much to 
win the love and regard of every one, that minor foibles were 
seen but a moment and quickly forgotten. Charles Graham was 
her accepted lover,, and approved of all. Mr. Sandford was 
^uch 'attached to the young man, and felt almost as tender a 
regard for him as he did for his own children. The youngest of 
all was Mary, a gentle, quiet girl, fond of being alone, and in 
communion with hdV own thoughts. The face of Jane was ever 
wjwathed ' in a succession of smiles. Every feature seemed to 
^ile brows, eyes, lips, chin and even the very ringlets that 
danced about her sunny face, — while Mary smiled but seldom ; 
but once seen, you never forgot the sweetness of her smile ; it 
was like a living sunbeam. Those who knew Mary best, liked 
her best; few, however, beyond her own family, were very inti- 
mate with her, for she neither attracted nor was attracted very 
strongly on first meeting with a^y one. 

^The mother of these children was a woman of some decision., 
of mind and strength of character, who governed in her family 
kindness and jud^^^ She had great confidence in her 
husband, and never felt called upon to question the right or pro- 
priety of nnything that lie approved. If she had suffered herself 
to reflect upon the consequences .likely to occur from a free use of 
wines and other liquors among the children, she would have seen 
the danger that was incurred, and have opposed its introduction 
as a beverage on all occasions. A few times William, the 
Doctor, had come home from a dinner, party, or from a visit to a 
friend’s more than half intoxicated. These occurrences dis- 
tressed,- more than they mortified Mrs. Sandford. They filled 
her with a vague apprehension of something she had not the 
courage to picture to her mind distinctly. Feelings such as these 
did not haunt her, however, very often, or very long at a time. 
All that met her eye was too fair, and the future promise for her 
children too bright, to permit her long to be troubled with imag- 
inary fears. 
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Like the rest, Mrs. Sandford had entered heartily into the fes- 
tive joys of Christmas morning ; still, she could not help wishing 
that the three young men who had claimed her daughters’ hands, 
and her two sons, had shown fewer evidences of having drunk 
too freely. She was not entirely alone in this ; Luc}’- also no- 
ticed, and with, perhaps, a clearer perception of danger than her 
mother, the condition of intoxication towards which the young 
men were verging. ^ 

The reason why Lucy’s eyes were more opened than the rest, 
arose from this cause. The old temperance reformation, as it is 
sometimes called, had begun to make some slight advances, and 
to obtain a few advocates here and there whose warnln<»^ voices 
were heard, at times, by one and another whose ears were un- 
stopped sufficiently to hear. The brother of one of Lucy’s 
young friends had become a temperance advocate, and some of 
( his arguments in support of the cause had reached her ears 
through the din of ridicule that was cast upon the movement. 
These arrested her attention, and caused her to reflect — not very 
deeply, it is true, but. enough to make her regard the too free and 
frequent use of liquors with uneasiness. 

Lucy was under an engagement of marriage, and had been for 
over a year, with a young man of good family, named Watson, 
■v^ho owned a mill about a mile from where her father resided. 
•From some cause or other, the marriage, which the young man 
desired to have celebrated, was delayed. The fault, it was be- 
lieved, was Lucy’s. But the real cause, if any of moment ex- 
isted, was not known. Watson was a constant visitor at Mr. 
Sandford’s, and a very welcome one to all : — and he and Lucy 
were upon the best terms. Thus matters stood at the time our 
story opens. Enough has now been said to enable the reader to 
understand all that follows. 

The Christmas dinner at Mr. Sandford’s was always a matter 
of importance ; and none the less so on this occasion, from the 
fact tliat the lovers of Lucy, Jane, and Mary, were to be added 
to the family circle. All the morning was spent in busy prepara- 
tion. It was after one o’clock before the cirls could retire to 
their chamber to dress. 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Jane, throwing herself across a bed, 
“I am almost tired to death. It is well that Christmas comes 
only once in the year. But I must n’t lie here. We are to dine 
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at two, and it will take me till then to dress. .1 hope our compa- 
ny have got father’s egg-nog out of their heads by this time.” 

“It will be as much as the bargain,” said Mary, quietly.. 
“ It was of double strength, and they all drank a double quan- 
tity.’’ ■ V 

“ I wonder what good it does them ? ” remarked Lucy. 

“Who but you would ever have' thought of asking such a 
question?” lifughingly returned Jane. “It tastes good, and 
makes them feel happy” ' 

< “Row do you know, sis?” 

“ Do you think I have never taken a glass of egg-nog ? ” 

“It tasted good, and made you fpel happy, did it?” 

“ It is not at all bad to take, as brother William says. For my 
part, I do n’t wonder they all like it. I think egg-nog delicious. 
I drank 'SO much this morning, that my head has felt more like a 
half bushel than a head ever since.” 

most delightful sensation, no doubt. That is what you 
-call. feeling retorted Lucy. 

JTof^thatj exactly,” said Jane, laughing. - “ But I did feel as 
happy as aTark for half an hour after 1 had turned off my 


“Turned'offl For mercy sake ! sister, do n’t say ‘ turned off ’ 
again.” 

not?”' '■ ,i 

: . “It smacks too much of the har-room for a lady’s lips. And 
BO your ' delightful feelings lasted only about thirty minutes, and 
after ' that your head felt like a half bushel measure, and, no- 
'doubt, ached a little ? ” 

, “ Not much.” 

^ “ But still, it ached.” 

** If your head ached a very little, and felt like a half bushel 
measure after drinking one glass of egg-nog, how must the heads 
of the young men who gave us our morning salute feel? As 
farge as molasses’ hogsheads, I should say.” 

“I am sure I cannot tell how they feel now. There is no 
doubt that they were happy enough this morning. As I said be- 
fore, I hope they have got the egg-nog out of their heads by tliis 
time. We have got a splendid dinner, and want them to enjoy 
it.” 
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« If they have got It out of their heads,” Said Mary, “they 
get it in again, for I saw father making another bowl full as 

I passed through the dining-room.” 

‘‘Indeed!” ejaculated Lucy, in a tone that did not, express 
pleasure at the intelligence. 

“Certainly ! Why not, sister ?” spoke up Jane. Did you 
suppose wo were going to have a Christmas dinner, and not 
sharpen the appetites of the company with a howl of egg-nog / 
You have forgotten the time-honored custom of our house. 

“ A custom more honored in the breach than in the observance, 

I am half inclined to think.” 

“ For shame, Lucy ! What would father say if he were to 

hear you talk so ? ” . i i t ... 

“ He would think strange, no doubt. And perhaps I am a 

little foolish. But the fact is, sis, it somehow or other goes 
against me to see sensible men pour so much liquor down their 
throats as to mahe-what shall I say?-fools rf themselves? 
That is a pretty hard speech, I must own; hut is it not true? 
For mv life, when I see such things in those I esteem and love, I 
cannot help thinking of poor Frank Carlton, who has become a 
miserable sot. I can remember well enough when he was as fine 
a voung man as is to be found any where. 

“ The more shame and disgrace to him, say I,” returned Jane. 
“ A poor weak creature he must be, not to be able to enjoy a 
■Vleaslnt glass with his friends, now and then, without becoming 
a drunkard. I should think it no compliment to those I esteem 
and love to associate them in my mind with Frank Carlton. 

Jane spoke warmly, and Lucy, feeling that she had said 
enough, and more than she had intended to say, did not reply. 

“ If we spend the time in talking, we shall not be dressed for 
dinner,” Mary remarked, on perceiving Lucy’s disinclination to 

sav any thing more on the subject. 

“ True enough 1” returned Jane. “Hark! They are setting 

the table now.” , . 

As rapidly as was consistent with order and neatness, the sis- 
ters proceeded in their work of dressing for dinner. The com- 
pany had arrived, and been served with a stiff bumper of egg-nog 
to whet their appetites, before the young ladies descended to the 
parlor. Charles Graham, the betrothed of Jane, was there, an 
also Edward Pryor, who had won the heart of the ^uiet, tlioug 
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ful Mary. But the eye of Lucy sought for the form of Henry 
Watson in vain. 

« Where is Harry? ” asked old Mr. Sandford, soon after the 

girls came down. . ' i* 

A^'laugh went round the room at this question : it arose from 
such : of Uhe company as had helped to give the morning salute. . 

“ Why dp you laugh, boys ? Where is he ? ” said Mr. Sand- 

ford. I < 

Your egg-nog was too strong for him I ” replied Graham. 
“Whatr’\ . 

! The parting glass used him up.” 

He is not sick, I hope ? 

y “ Ydp can call it sick. He is in bed, and has been there since 
morning. I called to see him as I came along, and asked him if 
. he would comej but he said his head felt as big as a molasses* 
.,.;v.'hdgshead and would surely strike the floor as quick as his feet, if 
..v;:4|4ie attempted to rise from the bed. Ha ! ha 1 ” 

•• • h “ Oh ! that will never do. I thought Harry could stand as 

/".Hmach as any of you. But Til take care to provide a weaker 
^ yass for him next time.” 

■ ’ ' ' ‘ A chill passed to the. heart of Lucy as she listened to this con- 
versatit^, and it was with difficulty that she could control her 
feelings sufficiently to appear indifferent, particularly as almost 
4 every eye in the room was turned upon her. Some one sitting 
by her side made a jesting remark to her about the condition in 
- “ which Watson was reported to be lying ; but she could not reply 
id it. Tt was a subject on which she was not prepared to jest. 

I Dinner was soon after announced, and the company gathered 
? around: the well-filled table ; and it so happened that Jane sat by 
the ^ side of Charles Graham, and Mary by the side of Edward 
Pryor; This made the absence of Watson still more apparent 
and annoying to Lucy, who was the only one who did not enjoy 
the luxurious repast at which ' wine and wit flowed more freely 

than water. j i, n ti 

Henry Watson was a young man highly esteemed by all. Me 

' was deeply attached to Lucy Sandford, and had promised himself 
much pleasure in taking his Christmas dinner with her. But a 
glass too much had robbed him of this pleasure, and cast a shadow 
upon the heari? of her he loved. After Charles Graham, who 
called on his way to the house of Mr. Sandford, had left him, the 
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young man arose from the bed upon which he had thrown him- 
self, and staggered, as best he could, to the wash-stand, for the 
.purpose of bathing his head and face, in the hope that cold water 
freely applied would enable him to throw off the stupor caused by 
his too early and too liberal potations. The effect desired waa 
obtained to some extent ; his head felt clearer and he could walk 
more steadily. The ablution was repeated again and again, and 
each’ time with decided benefit. The juice o^ a lemon helped on 
the work of restoration. At the end of ten minutes, Watson felt 
so much better that he began to think .about the Christmas dinner 
at Mr. Sandford’s. and of his engagement to make one of the 
party. Without reflecting that it was already the hour for dining 
— he Avas not in a state to think very clearly on any subject — he 
commenced dressing himself for the occasion. As his beard had 
not been removed since the preceding day, it was necessary to 
shave. In performing this operation, his unsteady hand drew the 
blood in over half a dozen places — as a styptic he used patches of 
fur from his black hat. There were three cuts upon his chin, one 
■on each cheek, and two or three about his throat. The fur was 
applied clumsily enough, and in several places was not entirely 
effectual in stopping the flow of blood. This fact his eyes were 
not sufficiently clear to detect, although he consulted the glass 
very frequently. Finally, the work of dressing was completed, 
and in the full belief that no one could discover, from his appear- 
ance, the fact that he had been drinking too freely, Watson sallied 
forth for the purpose of joining tlie dinner party at the house of 
his intended father-in4aw. 

Meantime, the dinner had progressed as far as the dessert, and 
the young man’s absence had been forgotten by all but Lucy, 
who could think of nothing else. During the dessert a young 
man opposite to Lucy proposed taking a glass of wine with her. 
The compliment was accepted. Lucy had smiled and bowed, and 
was just raising the glass to her lips, when the door opposite to 
which she was sitting, was suddenly throAvn open, and her lover 
entered the room. The glass fell from her hand, and broke in 
her plate with a sharp, quick crash that startled every one at the 
table, and drew all eyes upon her. Her fixed, painful look of 
surprise, that was directed towards the door, turned the general 
attention upon the object that seemed for a moment to have para- 
lyzed her. No wonder that the sudden appearance of Watson 
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had produced this 6ffect. His face was red, and disfigured with 
large, irregular patches of fur, from two of which patches, one on 
his chm^nd the other on his cheek, streams of blood had flowed 
idbwri and dropped upon his shirt collar. In dressing himself, he 
had forgotten or brush his hair, Avhich stood out from his 

head in: some parts, and lay close to it in others, in irregular 
masses. < 

^he momentary silent surprise occasioned by his sudden ap- 
loud shouts and liiu<chter. 


i 


w kept you so late, Harry ? ” said Mr, 

t ;S.ahdf6fd,-a^ man hud taken a vacant seat at the 

i Look at him, ha ! ha!” burst from 
the lipslof Charles Graham. “It’s all your fault, Mr. Sand- 

It ■ 

was too much for him. Your morning 
But he’ can ’t complain ; you warned 
charged.” 

'If Be^tw than he have fallen under a shot from my guns,” 

^fe;^lied Mr.'Sandford. ‘‘ I am glad to see he has so soon recov- 
iJeHd himself. Here, Thomas,” (to the waiter) bring back the 
help Mr. Watson j. in the meantime let us drink his 

ihealth.”; 

tables the glasses were all filled, 
JfpfidJ%^rseh proposed — “Our friend Watson — better 

' ■ iucksnext time.” A single glass remained standing in its place, 

^ It was the glass of Lucy Sandford. Young Graham 
‘ ;;riotic^d;|hiSJ and was about remarking on it, when he observed 
;that (le^rs ’were in Lucy’s eyes, and forbore. Another of the 
, , company, not so considerate, cried out — 

^ Miss Ssndford ! ' Is it possible you can ’t drink to that? ” 
Pdor-Lucy’s feelings, for some time scarcely within her con- 
trol, could be restrained no longer. The teai’s gushed over her 
cheeks, and she arose in confusion and retired from the table. 
There was a dead silence for nearly half a minute. The whole 
company was disturbed. Watson, whom cold water, lemon 
juice, etc., had "partly sobered, was made clearly sensible by the 
sudden and unexpected withdrawal of Lucy, that his appearance 
and condition had affected her uhfavorably, arose, likewise, from 
the table, and hurried without a word of apology, from the house. 
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Ilklr. Sandford loved his cliildren tenderly, — whatever pained 
them, gave him pain. The withdrawal of Lucy under such 
circumstances, and evidently much disturbed, threw a damper 
over his feelings and took away his power to entertain his com- 
pany with the freedom, vivacity and hearty good will for which 
he •was distinguished. The sisters, too, were disturbed ; in fact, 
there was not one present whose spirits were not in some measure 
depressed by what had occurred in spite of the elevating influences 
of the wine they had been drinking.^ The consequence was, that 
the dessert was finished in silence, and the party arose from the 
table half an hour earlier than would have been the case had not 
the unlooked'for incidents occurred. 

The feelings of Lucy were so well understood that no one ven- 
tured to^say any thing to her on the subject of her withdrawal 
from the table. Watson’s appearance was considered enough to 
shock her severely and to produce all the pain of mind she ex- 
hibited. 

After dinner, first one and then another of the company with- 
drew until, at length, only Mr. and Mrs. Sandford and the 
daughters were left at home. 

Mr. Sandford took a long afternoon nap ; — Mrs. Sandford 
found enough to occupy her attention during the time that elapsed 
before the hour for tea, in seeing that her silver and other choice 
articles used on the dinner table were returned to their various 
appropriate places of deposit, and the girls read, sewed or slept 
as best suited their fancies or peculiar states of mind. 

When the tea bell rung and the family assembled for the eve- 
ning meal, only Jane and Mary appeared at the table. 

“ Where is Lucy ? ” asked the mother. 

“ She does not want any tea,” replied Jane. 

“Why?” 

“ She says that she does n’t feel very well.” 

“ What is the matter ? ” 

“ I believe her head aches a little.” 

Mrs., Sanford sighed, and the sigh was unconsciously responded 
by her husband. 

Mr. Watson had no right to come here in the condition he was 
in,” Mrs. Sandford remarked, after all had sat silent for some 
minutes. 

“ I do n’t suppose he knew what he was doing ; ” replied her 
husband. 
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. “ Perhaps not. But it is really disgraceful for ^a young man to 
indulge as freely as he has done to-day. There is no excuse for 
it.” 

“ I am not so sure of that. . The day itself is some excuse.” 
“Some excuse to drink. ipore freely than usual, but not to 
get drunk,” returned 'Mrs*.- Sandford. “ For that, no time nor 
season is an excuse. You never made it so.” 

“ True, but every one has not the self-control that I have ; nor 
can every one drink as much without being aiFected.” 

“ Is it not, then, somewhat dangerous for all who have not 
your self-control to indulge ve.ry freely .in drinking ? ” 

“It may be for some. But I don’t see that the fact of a 
young man’s getting his heels tripped now and then is a matter 
of much consequence.” 

“ Some young men become drunkards.” 

“ Not. one in twenty. The cases are very rare.” 

“ Still, they do occur, and there is no telling -who is the one 
that will next fall.” 

, “True,” , 

Mr. Sandfobd sighed. The image of William his oldest son, 
came up before him. William had indulged himself during the 
morning almost as freely as Watson, and had appeared at the 
dinner table scarcely more sober. Two or three times during thq 
past year he had got on ■what is called a frolic, and neglected ■'his 
patients for several days on each occasion. This had already 
caused Mr. Sandford some uneasiness, and had led him to warn 
his son against permitting himself to drink more freely than he 
was able to bear. 

“ It has occurred to me more than once, to-day,”, said Mrs. 
Sandford, in a musing tone, “that getting half intoxicated is 
rather a strange way of keeping Christmas. No one feels any 
better for it, afterwards.” 

“ No one feels any better for eating too much mince pie and 
turkey, but, on a day like Christmas, it is bard to keep to the 
golden mean. It is the same -in drinking, only, still harder to 
know when to stop. You wouldn’t banish good liquors alto- 
getlier ! ” 

“ Oh no ! ” 

“ Then I do not see how some trifling excesses are to be pre- 
vented, w'hen there is so much to tempt the appetite.” 

22 , 
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« I suppose.it is hard for young men, encouraged on by one 
another, to beep from indulging too freely on a day like this ; but 
if it stops there,,! don’t know that any great harm is done al- 
though, to my eyes, the sight of a man who has been drinking 
more than he can bear, is a disgusting one. In fact, spite of all 
I can do, I never feel the same afterwards to any one that I have 

seen partially intoxicated. ' . j 

“ If that is the case, you will never feel the same again towards 
at least half a dozen I could mention, who had the honor of dining 
with us to-day,” said Jane, smiling. * ^ 

« Perhaps I never shall,” the mother gravely replied. “It is 
very certain, that more than one young man has fallen in my esti- 
mation, never, I fear, to rise to the high place he once occupied. 

“ Why in your estimation?” said Mr. Sandford. “A 
too much, on a day like this, does not affect a man’s pnnciples. 

“ AlthouMi it may show him not to possess that manly stren^h 
of character which we all so much admire, and thus affect the 

estimation in which we had held him ? . 1 :* 

“ If all judged with your severity, I am afraid that few young 
men would sta'^nd very high in the general regard.” 

“ Perhaps if all expressed what I do, and which allmustfeel, 
^yOung men would be more guarded. 

• “ Why do you say that must feel this ? ’ ^ 

. «I do not believe that any man ever appeared among his 
friends in a state of partial intoxication, without falling m their 
estimation. This effect follows as a natural consequence, and 
comes without reflection. And when we think about it, we shall 

not be surprised that it is so.” . -r 4 . 

K Perhaps you are right,” said Mr. Sandford. ‘ I 
own, that the fine' edge of my respect for a man is taken off when 
1 see him in liquor. It is a betrayal of his weakness. It shows 

him to be that much less a man.” 

Jane and Mary listened in silence, td these remarks, ihe 
■former could not help remembering that Charles Graham hadap- 
ipeared less like himself at dinner time, than she had ever seen 
him. The expression of his face, so changed from its usual 
aspect, she had not been able to get out of her mind all the afteiv 
noon. Until now, she had not asked herself the reason of tins 
Crhange. ; As her mother had declared, a measure of respect tor 
her lover had been taken from her feelings ; and she had been in- 
wardly troubled on this account. 
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A thoughtful silence succeeded to what Mr. Sandford Had said. 

^ At length Mrs. Sandford remarked, half in jest, and half in ear- 
nest — 

“ Really, these things cause me to be more than half in favor 
of the ultra -temperance movements that begin to disturb 
society.” , 

“ It does no gobd to go from one extreme to another,” return- 
ed her husband. 

“ Still it is a question as to which extreme is the worst ? ” 

Yes, I suppose it is. But how are we to decide that? 
Some men eat to excess, and destroy their health by becoming 
gluttons. Because- this is so, shall we all do -without eating, for 
- fear of being tempted to- indulge in like manner? It would, 
certainly, be nicer to enjoy our meals temperately, and to warn 
all who are in the habit of eating too -much, of the dangers of 
their course. And I think the same is true of drinking. Be- 
cause my neighbor gets intoxicated, shall I be deprived of a gen- 
erous glass of wine or brandy? I see nothing right or just in 
this.” 

“And I suppose there is nothing right or just in it. But 
drinking to excess is a great evil.” 

“The closing up of a merry Christmas day, does not seem to 
find you in as good a state of mind as usual,” said Mr. Sandford. 

“ I remember that we had several friends to tea with us last year, * 
and that you enjoyed a fine flow of spirits.” 

“ 1 believe,” she replied, “ that I never enjoyed a Christmas 
less than I have done this one. Last year we had a large dinner 
party, and I was a good deal fatigued ; but I w'as happy the 
whole day. In fact, Christmas I have always enjoyed.” 

“ So have I ; but, like you, I must own that the day’s decline 
' does not bring the pleasant state usual to me on these occasions.’^ 

“ Why not ? ” asked Mrs. Sandford. 

“Your remarks have made me notice the fact j I have not yet 
considered the cause.” 

“There must be a cause.” 

“ Oh I of course, i^very effect has a cause. And how is it 
with you, girls?” the father looked at Jane and Mary and 
smiled. 

“As for me,” promptly returned Jane, “I can’t say that I 
feel particularly bright, or very dull. I promised myself a good 
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deal of pleasure to-day, and when we do that we are freq^uently 
disappointed. Everything has not gone off exactly as I could 
wish.” 

“ What has been wrong? ” 

“ I think it was very wrong for Mr. Watson to come here as 
he did. He should have had wit enough at least to have staid at 
home.” 

“ You know the adage, Jane,” said Mary, smiling. “When 
wine is in, the wits are out.” 

“ But he had no business to pour in wine enough to drown his 
wits out,” returned Jane, speaking with warmth. 

“There you are right,” said Mr. Sandford. “He had no 
business to drink to excess.” 

“ To this drinking to excess, then, if I am not mistaken,” re- 
marked Mrs. Sandford, “ we may trace the cause of our dullness 
this evening.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Jane, laughing. “ Why mother, I did not 
know before that you had been taking too much.” ^ 

“Nonsense! child,” returned Mrs. Sandford, good-humoredly. 
“ But it may be all true as you suggest. That glas^ of your 
father’s egg-nog that I was almost forced to drink this morningj 
has been in my head ever since.” 

“ Father’s egg-nog is delicious enough and tempting enough,” 

* said Jane, “ but it is very apt to stay a good while in the head. 
I do n’t think mine is going to be very clear before to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ W omen are too weak-headed for egg-nog,” retorted Mr. 
Sandford, smiling. 

“ And some men, too,” said Mary, in her quiet way. “I be- 
lieve more than half of our dinner party were more than half 
drunk.” 

“ Edward Pryor, hot excepted,” said Jane, glancing mis- 
chievously at her sister. 

The color flew to Mary’s face. “ I beg pardon 1 ” she return- 
ed quickly, — “ Edward Pryor was perfectly sober.” 

“ Oh, I forgot,” said the merry-hearted girl, “ he has joined 
the Temperance. Society. 

This playful retort annoyed Mary. Pryor, the young man 
who was her acknowledged lover, had but little taste for drink- 
ing and frolicking, although not a member of any Temperance 
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Society. When in company where wine or brandy was intro- 
duced, he always drank wdth the rest, but did not care enough 
■ for it to visit the tavern in order to gratify his taste. .In fact, he 
looked upon the visiting at drinking houses as no credit to a 
young man. Mary.replied to her sister’s ironical remark bv sav- 
“Jf he even thinks it right to join a Temperance Society, I' 
^shall never object.” 

“ Won’t you indeed ? ” said her father, speaking in a tone of 
surprise. ' 

“ No father,” answered the gentle girl. » Temperance is a 
cardinal virtue. Pew men give pain to their friends when per- 
fectly sober j but the kindest-hearted may become brutal and 
cruel, under the influence of liquors.” 

“But there can be temperance without total abstinence, 
Mary.” * 

“ So It is said. But, for me, I must confess that I should feel 
safest from danger under the total abstinence system.” 

“But why deprive' ourselves of the enjoyment of drinking 
good liquor, when we may do so, moderately, and without dan- 
ger ? I believe that our health requires us to use wine or brandy 
at least once a day.” ^ 

“ It may be so,” replied Mary ; “ but you know, father, that 
we girls do n’t drink wine or brandy as often as once a month, 
and I am sure we are in good health. And I don’t believe 
mother touches them once in three months.” 

Mr. Sandford hardly knew how to reply to this. . It bore too 
strongly on the position he had .assumed. He was about making 
some kind of. an answer, when a visitor was announced, and they 
all arose from the tea table and went into the parlor. 

The visitor was an old friend of Mr. Sandford’s, named Jewett. 
He came in to chat an hour. * • 

“Is’nt there a glass of that egg-nog left, Jane?” said Mr. 
Sandford, as soon as he had 'vv'elcomed his friend. 

I II see, father,” and Jane was about leaving the room, when 
Mr. Jewett said — 

No no, I thank you Mr. Sandford ; please excuse me, I 

• ■ do n’t care about drinking anything.” 

“Don’t care about drinking a glass of egg-nog with me on 
Christmas ! ” exclaimed Mr. Sandford, in surprise. “ Why, 
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man, what has come over you ? I would just as soon think of 
not offering you my hand. Go, Jane, and bring in a couple of 
glasses ; you must drink with me.” 

“ Indeed you must excuse me, — I — I — I — ” 

“ I, what, man ? Are you sick ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Have you been drinking so much already as to be afraid of 
another glass.” 

« No — I have n’t tasted anything stronger than tea or coi^ 
to-day.” 

“ The deuce you haven’t ! ” 

‘‘ No, nothing stronger.” 

Mr. Sandford looked at his friend with surprise. It was some- 
time before he could comprehend the meaning of what was said. 
A thought flashed across his mind, and he said, smiling — 

“ Has Saul been among the prophets ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ It isn’t possible that you have been caught by these temper- 
ance men?” 

“ I have espoused temperance principles.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I am, one of the number who have renounced all 
alcoholic drinks as a beverage.” 

“ Then you are not a tee-totaller ? ” 

“'1^' ; they are the temperance new lights. I only renounce 
distilled liquors.” 

“Jane,” said Mr. Sandford, “never mind the egg-nog. A 
bottle of wine will do. ' Bring in the wine.” 

To this the visitor made no objection. The wine* was brought, 
and he took a glass with his old friend, and enjoyed it. 

“ A tepiperance man ! Well, I declare, Jewett,” said Mr. 
Sandford, after the glasses had been emptied, “ this is something 
of which I should never ha*ve dreamed. What under the sun, 
has induced you to join these folks ? I thought you a man of 
•more sense.” 

“ Do you think joining a temperance society indicative of a 
want of sense? ” 

“Ido.” 

“ Then you and I differ very widely.” 

“ But you were not in danger of becoming a drunkard.” 
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“ Every man who drinks brandy, habitually, is in that dan- 
ger.” 

“ Then I must be in danger, for I drink brandy every day. 
But if any man were to tell me so, I should consider myself in- 
sulted.” 

“ An insult is always given with intent,” remarked Mr. Jewett 
in reply. “Now, as I do not intend to insult you, you cannot 
receive as an insult my reply that I do think you or %ny other 
man who drinks brandy habitually, in danger of becoming a 
drunkard.” 

“ What in the world has come over you, Jewett ? What has 
put this crotchet into your head ? ” 

“ The fact is, Sandford,” replied the friend, “I have long 
thought the habit of using intoxicating drinks as a beverage, a use- 
less and dangerous one. I do not believe the human system needs 
habitual stimulants ; but think, on the contrary, that all stimulants, 
regularly used, are injurious. Of late, I have read a good deal on 
the subject, and attended many temperance lectures ; and my mind 
is fully made up that for me there is but one right course, and I 
have taken that course, deliberately.” 

“ W ell, it is surprising,” said Mr. Sandford. “ I, for one, can- 
not see why it is necessary to join a temperance society, and 
totally abstain from all spirituous liquors, in order to lead a tem- 
perate life. If you think brandy injures you, why, abstain from 
it, in the name of all that is good I But you need n’t go and 
connect yourself with a canting set of pseudo-reformers, whose 
only aim is to get some kind of notoriety, little caring what it may 
be. This temperance question is a capital hobby upon which these 
persons can ride into notice.” 

“ I rather think, from what you say,” remarked Mr. Jewett, 

“ that you have never looked at the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion. To do it justice, you must hear something from its friends 
as w’ell as its enemies.” 

“ Well, you are one of its friends, what have you to say in its 
favor ? ” 

“ I could say a great deal, if I thought it would do any good ; 
but of this I have my doubts.” 

“ Do n’t be so sure of that. You might make a convert of me,” 
said Mr. Sandford, jestingly. 

“ I should be very happy to do so, but of this I have no ex- 
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pectation. So far as you are concerned, I suppose there are few 
men who drink as freely, that are in less danger.” 

“ And therefore the less necessity for my joining a temperance 
Bociety.” 

“ For your own sake, the necessity is not so great as it is in the 
case of a very large number. But when your influence upon 
others is considered, the aspect of the question changes mate- 
rially.” 

“ Why do you say that ? ” 

“ You can drink witli little danger of becoming the slave of an 
inordinate appetite ; but it is not so certain that all who are en- 
couraged by you to drink, will be in as safe a condition. Your 
influence, as a man in society, if exerted in the cause of temper- 
ance, would be as salutary as wide-spreading ; the same cannot 
be said of that influence if thrown on the other side of the ques- 
tion — the danger is, that it will be exceedingly hurtful, and that 
when it is too late to recall the past, you will mourn the conse- 
quences with unavailing regret.” 

“ Your words sound strangely in my ears, friend Jewett,” said 
Mr. Sandford. “ I do n’t understand them.” 

“ I mean,” was the reply, “ that very few young men in the 
present day, can drink habitually without being in great danger of 
falling. This being so, it is of the first importance that they be 
made conscious of the fact, in order that they may avoid the im- 
pending danger. You have it in your power to influence very 
many vouns men either to continue drinking or to abandon it.” 
“ihave?” 

“ Certainly, you have. I saw three young men to-day, per- 
sonal acquaintances, very much intoxicated. They belong to 
good families, and are esteemed by all who know them. To one 
I said — ‘ This is not right, my young friend j you hurt yourself, 
and mortify and wound the feelings of your friends.’ ‘Don’t 
blame he replied — and I thought with some bitterness— 

‘ Blame old Mr, Sandford’s egg-nog ! ’ ” 

“What! Who said that?” asked Mr. Sandford, speaking 
quickly. 

“A young man for whom I understand you have a strong 
regard. He was in a condition that I call disgraceful for any 
ojie. In. attempting to shave himself he had cut his face badly ia 
several places, and these were covered with large patches of fur 
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from a black hat, giving him a ludicrous appea,rance. I found 
him sitting in front of Maxwell’s tavern, nodding in his chair.” 
“Is he there now?” asked Mr. Sandford, half rising as he 
spoke, and seeming quite disturbed. 

“ No, I induced him to go home, and I hope he is now safe in 
his own room and sound asleep.” 

Mr. Sandford sunk back in his chair, and cast his eyes thought- 
fully to the floor. While he sat musing, Mr. Jewett resumed. 

“ To another of .the three young men, who was just getting 
into a quarrel with a man about as drunk as hiyasolf when I came 
by and prevented the dernier resort of blows, I said, ‘ There are 
better ways than this to celebrate Christmas ; I am sorry you did 
not choose one more creditable to yourself.’ ‘ Go and talk to 
Mr. Sandford,’ he replied, ‘ he made me drunk.’ ‘ How could he 
make you drunk ? ’ I asked. ‘By double charging his egg-nog, 
and making me drink a double quantity,’ he answered.” 

“ You are trumping up a good story, friend Jewett,” said Mr. 
iiandford, trying to laugh with affected indifference. 

“Heaven kno^s I am not!” replied his visitor. “ What I 
say is the solemn truth. I had not gone far, after this, when I 
met a man leading another young friend, who was not able to 
walk straight, from - having been drinking too freely. I asked 
some questions about him, and was answered by one of a group 
of two or three who were making themselves merry at his unfor- 
tunate condition, that he had been dining at Mr. Sandford’s, and 
partaken too freely of his good wine.” 

“ If that is the way my hospitality is returned,” said the old 
gentleman j^with a good deal of warmth, “I will take good care 
how I repeat my invitations to certain individuals on another 
such occasion; AVhy should I be blamed because a young man, 
who is weak enough to get drunk, happens to take one of the 
glasses at my house which helps to knock him over. He would 
have got drunk any how. But I will know better next time.” 

“I sincerely hope you will, friend Sandford, and when Christ- 
mas comes round again with his cheerful face, that yon will be 
prepared to give him a hearty temperance welcome.” 

“ I shall be prepared to pledge him, as I have not once failed 
to do in the last thirty years, in a stiff bowl of egg-nog.” 

“ No matter what may be the consequences to others ? ” 

“ For other men’s weaknesses and follies, I am not responsi- 
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"ble. If a man gets drunk from drinking my liquors, it is his 
fault, not mine. Am I to refrain from tendering the liospitali 
ties of my house, for fear that some one will abuse them 

“To be hospitable, is to be kind to, and considerate of the 
welfare of those who visit us. If this be a correct definition; 
then I do not think it is true hospitality to place temptations in 
the way of ‘our friends.” 

To find a perfectly satisfactory answer to this form of argu- 
ment was not a very easy matter for Mr. Sandford, and he, 
therefore, met it by saying — 

“ Upon my word, Jewett ! you have got your lesson well, and 
would no doubt make quite an impression as a temperance lec- 
turer. But it won’t do here. I am too old a bird to be caught 

O 

by that kind of chaff. I have always had a good glass of liquor 
for iny friends, come when they may, and I hope to have it as 
long as I live.” 

“ No matter what may be the consequences to them.” 

“As for consequences, let every man take care of himself; 
that is his o*wn business. How am I to tell whether a man is in 
danger or not? Shall I first say to my friend, before asking him 
to take a social glass — ‘ Are you in danger of drinking too 
m.uch?’ Humph! Wouldn’t that sound well? No — no. 
Good liquor is good for all who will use it temperately. If any 
abuse it, to them be the consequence, and on them rest -the re- 
sponsibility. If I ever turn out a drunkard, be assured that I 
shall not blame you or any one else. It will be my own fault 
and mine alone. But come, let us change the subject, it is too 
personal and condemnatory, and tends to interrupt the harmony 
of intercourse which I always like to have with an old friend. 
Let me fill your glass again. This wine is delicious. I have 
had it in my cellar for ten years.” 

“ It certainly is very fine,” said Mr. Jewett, raising his glass 
to his lips, and sipping it with the air of a connoisseur. “ Pardon 
me for saying, that wine like this is in bad company when 
placed beside a bottle of brandy.” 

““^hy so?” 

“ Wine is only a fermented liquor, like beer or cider. But 
brandy is distilled, and -contains the alcoholic principle in a 
highly condensed and active form. Its effects upon the stomach, 
like all other distilled liquors, is deleterious, and the continued 
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use of it tends to weaken man’s control over himself, while it 
makes his appetite for stimulating drinks inordinate.” 

“ A man can get drunk on wane or beer, as well as upon rum, 
or gin, or brandy ; and what is more, men do get drunk on fer- 
mented liquors, and tliey are known to be the lowest and worst 
class of drunkards.” 

“ The cases are extremely rare, and I am sure it will be found 
that distilled liquors wrought the downfall at, first. Wine is gen- 
erous and nourishing, and so is good beer ; — it takes a large 
quantity to produce intoxication ; much more than any one feels 
inclined too take.” 

Drink your wine and beer, friend Jewett, and I will continue 
to take my glass of brandy wlien I feel inclined to do so ; the 
argument for its use seems to me to be quite as good as for the 
use of the other. Next Christmas I will have to manage things 
differently, I suppose, as by that time at least half of my friends 
will have j‘oined the Temperance Society. I will have a glass of 
egg-nog for you then that you will not refuse.” 

“ I have taken my last glass of the villainous compound,” re- 
plied J ew’ett. 

“Come! come!, Don’t abuse good egg-nog in that way. 
You will drink it with me on next Christmas, if Sve are both 
alive and well.” 

“ Ne, sir! ” 

“ You w'ill, if you hold to your present views. 

“ I W’ill not, if I hold to my present views.” 

“ Don’t be too positive. Next Christmas I shall have a bowl 
0^ loine egg-rnog for my Temperance friends, and brandy egg-nog 
for all who prefer something stronger. Won’t you drink with 
me, then, to merry Christmas ? ” 

“ Oh ! Ah ! That alters the question. . Wine egg-nog, did 
you say?” 

“ Yes, and it ’s not bad, let me tell you.” 

“ No, I should think not. Wine egg-nog ! That is some- 
thing new under the sun.” « 

“ Next Christmas you shall test its quality ; and you may 
bring a whole temperance society along to help enjoy the joke. 
If I don’t make you all drunk, it won’t be my fault.” 

“ Do n’t flatter yourself. You will not find that such a very 
easy matter.” 
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“ We shall see ! ” replied Mr. Sandford. 

From this point the subject gradually changed, and matters of 
more general interest engrossed the attention of the two old 
friends.- 

Mrs. Sanford had listened in silence to this conversation. 
Some things that were said, coming as they did while the inci- 
dents of the day were fresh in her mind, caused new light to break 
in upon her. She could not think with her husband, that we 
should be altogether indifferent about the weaknesses of others, 
or careless Avhether we placed temptations in their way or not. 
Until this time, she had felt contempt for all temperance people, 
but now an involuntary respect for their principles took posses- 
sion of her mind. The object in view was, evidently, the good 
of others. Mary’s views were already on the side of temperance. 
But Jane thought and felt with her father, and saw much more 
force in what he said than he really saw himself. 

Thus matters stood at the close of Christmas day. Not a 
single member of Mr. Sandford’s family wa^ as happy as in the 
•morning, nor had realized one half the enjoyment that smiled so 
pleasantly in anticipation. 

When Lucy Sanford retired from the dinner table, overcome 
by her feelings at seeing the revolting condition of her lover, she 
went to her chamber and wept there for some time bitterly. 
This was not the first time she had seen Watson under th^ influ- 
ence of liquor. Its occurrence always gave her pain, — not that 
there was in her mind a distinct fear that he would ever become 
a drunkard ; but the condition itself, in one she loved, shocked 
and pained her. She had been under an engagement of marriage 
with Watson for over-a year; during that time he had frequently 
urged her to name a day for their union to take place, but she had 
not as yet done so. The only reason she had was an unconquer- 
able disinclination to get married, growing out of the fact, that 
seeing Watson slightly intoxicated on two or three occasions, had 
produced an inward repugnance towards becoming his wife. 
The sacredness of her marriage contract, whenever she thought 
about it, caused her to strive with herself to conquer this repug- 
nance. 

Three or four months had elapsed since Watson had appeared 
in Lucy’s presence at all under the influence of drink, and during 
that time, the feeling just alluded to had grown weaker and 
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weaker. She had almost made up her mind to name an early 
day for their marriage, when he again pressed her on the subject. 
Christmas was a holiday occasion, and on that day she had ex- 
« pected to be a good deal with her lover. The thought had crossed ' 
her mind that he would, in all probability, again urge her to ap- 
point the time for their marriage to take place ; and she felt much 
more than half inclined to meet his wishes. 

This was her state of mind, when her heart was chilled by the 
jests that passed around the dinner party, on the condition in 
which Watson was said to be lying at home, and then deeply dis- 
tressed by his sudden appearance. When she left the table, un- 
able longer to control herself, it was with the solemn internal con- 
viction, that she could never become his wife. 

For a woman of a calm, thoughtful, loving disposition, such as 
Lucy Sandford possessed, to be forced to a conclusion like this is 
no trifling matter. She did not lightly bestow her affections 
upon Henry Watson ; but, when she did do so, she loved him 
earnestly, fondly and confidingly. Like a chill wind over a pure 
spring blossom, just opening itself to the pleasant sunshine, came 
the first impression made upon her heart by seeing him, shortly 
after their engagement, so much intoxicated as to act and talk 
very foolishly, and make himself a mark of ridicule to others, who 
jested with him in a way to wound her deeply. It was no idea 
of consequences that produced this revulsion in her feelings ; she 
had no fear of his becoming a drunkard. No, k was not that. 
To love a man truly, she must respect and honor him in every act 
and condition ^but she could not do so in this instance. There 
wa| something in his manner and appearance from which her 
whole soul revolted. From that moment he was not the same to- 
her, although she still loved him, and still hoped , to become his 
wife at some day ; but she could not give her own consent to name 
that day. 

During the afternoon of Christmas day, she endeavored to 
hide from her sisters as much as possible the pain she was suffer- 
ing. Jane, on leaving the dinner-table, joined her in their cham- 
ber, where she had retired, and commenced jesting about Watson’s 
ludicrous appearance, and her weakness in taking it much to heart. 
She, however, quickly saw that Laicy was in no state of mind to 
bear jesting, and forbore her light speeches on a subject that 
appeared to give her sister, as she thought, unnecessary pain. In 
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order to hide from observation, as much as possible, the deeply 
disturbed state of mind produced by the incidents of the dinner- 
table, Lucy read, or rather permitted her eyes to run over the 
pages of a book, for the most part of the afternoon, while Mary 
occupied herself in some fancy needle-work, and Jane slept off 
the two or three glasses of wine she had taken at dinner. 

Mrs. Sandford had been so much engaged during the after^- 
noon, as not to have found time to see and talk with Lucy, 
althou>'>'h she was on her mind all the while. During the time 
that her husband was engaged in conversation with Mr. Jewett, 
after the subject of temperance had been waived, she spent with, 
lier daughter, alone. She found her, on going up, quietly, into 
her chamber, sitting by the bed, her face buried in a pillow. 

“ Lucy, dear,” she said, tenderly, laying her hand upon her as 
she spoke, “'are vou not taking the little occurrence of to-day 
too. much to heart? ” 

The whole subject of her relation to Watson had been passing 
through her mind, and she had again come to the distinct conclu- 
sion tliat she could never become his wife. This was not arrived 
at without a powerful struggle with herself. Her heart was full, 
full just to overflowing, and the words of, her mother, and" the 
tender pressure of her hand, made her feelings gush forth into 
weeping. 

“ It was but a trifling occurrence,” said Mrs. Sandford, after 
Lucy had recovered some little control of herself, ‘‘ The day 
must excuse it. He was not the only one who was tempted to 
go into too deep waters.” 

Lucy heard what her mother said, and answered only b^ a 
long, quivering sigh. 

“ Is the fact that Mr. Watson came here to-day in so sad a 
plight your only cause of unhappiness? ” asked Mrs. Sandford. 

“ Mother ! ” said Lucy, speaking with a sudden effort — “ what 
happened to-day has decided me not to fulfil my engagement 
with Henry Watson.” 

Mrs. Sandford started in surprise. For a moment or two she 
could not believe that she had heard aright. 

“ If you have come to that conclusion, on such slight 
grounds,” she replied, gravely, “ I must say, that you have 
erred seriously. The cause is not one of sufficient weight to 
warrant consequences of such vital moment to both yourself and 
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the man to whom yon have solemnly affianced yourself. Reflec- 
tion, I am sure, will produce a change in your state of mind.” 

“ No, mother. The conclusion to which I have come, is not 
V one formed entirely and hastily from what took place to.-day. 
It is not the first time since onr engagement that I have seen 
Henry in liquor.” 

“ But that is not a reason why you should break your contract 
with him.” 

“ Mother ! — that contract is a life-contract. It involves a 
whole life-time of happiness or misery.” 

“ But it is made, Lucy. Have you a right to violate it ? ” 

If made in ignorance of circumstances that would have pre- 
vented it, I believe that I have ; especially if those circumstances 
are such as to threaten the entire destruction of ray happiness.” 

“ I do not think any such circumstances exist,” said Mrs. 
Sandford. 

“ And yet, they certainly do exist,” replied Lucy. “ No wife 
can be happy if she do not love her husband, truly, — no woman 
can truly love her husband if she cannot respect him, — and no 
woman can re.spect a man who drinks to intoxication.” 

“ I believe with you, Lucy, that no woman, Can truly respect 
and love a man w'^ho is an habitual drunkard ; but this Mr. Wat- 
son is not ; nor do I believe him in any danger of becoming 
one.” , 

“ I never thought him in danger; and yet I have seen him 
Very much past the line of strict sobriety at least four times since 
our engagement has taken place ; and at each time there has 
-been a failing in my mind of respect, and, consequently, of 
affection. I could not help tliis. It was as natural for me as to 
breathe. I have struggled against it ; but I would have been 
just as successful if I had endeavored to hold my breath. Had 
it not been for this, would have been married months ago. 
It has been for this reason, that I have never been able to yield 
to his oft-repeated importunities to fix the wedding-day.” 

Mrs. Sandford listened to this declaration with surprise and 
pain, but witli an internal conviction that her daughter was not 
so far wrong as she liad at first supposed. But this she was not 
willing, as yet, to admit. She replied, in a less positive tone 
than the one in wliicli she had been speaking, — 

“This is a very serious matter, Lucy. One in which all 
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hasty decisions are wrong. ’I am very sure that your declining 
to fulfil your engagement with Henry Watson will not make you 
happy. I am not sure but that it will produce more unhappiness 
than, your marriage possibly could, under the worst aspects in y 
which you have viewed that event.” 

The tears filled into Lucy’s eyes as she made answer — 

“ I have not been thinking of happiness, mother. I never ex- 
pect to be happy. All my best hopes in life have here made 
shipwreck. What I have considered is, the thing it is for . 
me to do. Now, I do not believe it is right for me to marry a 
man, the tendency of whose course in life is gradually to destroy 
my respect for his character. It would neither be good for him 
nor myself. The final result would be misery to both, conse- 
quent upon a perversion of the holy state into which we had en-, 
tered.” 

“ Would it not have been better for you to have spoken to him 
on the subject, before coming to, the conclusion Just avowed?” 
asked Mrs. Sandford. 

“ No, mother, I think not. And, indeed, I could no more 
have opened my lips to him on that subject, than I could have 
flown. I would have grown crimson with shame at the first . 
word, and become speechless.” 

“ Your father could have done it for you, and perhaps it would 
have come better from him.” 

“ No,” was the maiden’s firm reply. “I would not have that 
done for the world. I wish the man who has sought for my hand 
in marriage to be perfectly free to act as he thinks right. I wish 
him to do nothing simply with the end of gaining my favor, for 
that would not show me a phase of his real character. No — no. 
Let me see him as he really is, and then I can ^cept or reject 
from good grounds.” 

“ But you must remember, Lucy, that you have already 
accepted Henry Watson.” 

“ I do remember it, mother, and that is what makes my position 
so painful, difficult, and embarrassing. But I accepted him in 
ignorance of the weakness since developed, and now, as a wise 
woman, looking to all the consequences of my actions, I feel my- 
self in duty bound to break that engagement. In doing it, you ' 
cannot know how much I suffer. I think of him and feel for 
him as well as for myself. I believe that he loves me devotedly. 
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I know that I love him. Oh ! mother, can it be a good thing 
that rises up between us to make us both wretched, perhans for 
life?” j/ 

“ Might not that thing be put away, iny child ? ” - . 

“ To ask him to quit drinking, altogether, would be felt as an 
insult. If he continues to drink, he will, as before, be tempted to 
indulge too freely. Here lies the difficulty.” 

Mrs. Sandford saw the difficulty as clearly as Lucy, but she 
did not think it best to say so. As a woman she felt that her 
daughter was right, ’Lut she did not clearly comprehend the mode 

of reasoning by which others could be convinced of the same 
thing. 

On the morning after Christmas, Henry Watson awoke quite 
early. He felt as he had several times felt before, after late hours 
and free indulgence in the pleasure of drinking. Among his 
varied disagreeable sensations, a throbbing head-ache stood out 
pre-eminent. It was as if a hammer were beating in his brain, 
instead of the light pulsation in the thousand minute and thread- 
like arteries that spread themselves throughout that delicate 
organ. ' 

It was some time after his eyes were open before he remem- 
bered with any distinctness .the incidents of the preceding day. 
Gradually his memory restored them, dimly or vividly, according 
: to the impression made at the time of their occurrence. Clear 
and distinct above all the rest stood out the scene at the dinner 
table. He ^aw Lucy’s glass standing untouched before her, after 
all had drunk to him. He saw the tears gushing over her face. 
He saw her rise in confusion and retire from the room. The 
reason hb too clearly comprehended. 

“ I must have been in a worse condition than I imagined,” ho 
said, rising up suddenly. As he did so, he saw himself in a glass, 
hanging opposfte. The black patches of fur were still there, giv- 
ing his face a singular and disgusting appearance. 

^ “ Can it be possible- 1 went in this way ! ” he murmured, sink- 
ang back upon the bed. “ No wonder Lucy was Shocked. No 
wonder she retired from my presence in tears.” 

After lying for some minutes in a most painful state of mind, 
he arose from the bed and commenced dressing himself. He was 
nearly ready to go out, when Charles Graham threw open his 
door, exclaiming, as he stepped into the room—!' 

23 
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“ A merry Christmas, Harry ! — How are you, my boy ? I am 
glad to: see there is something left of you. Oh ! those horrid 
patches of fur 5 do for mercy’s sake I take them off of your 
face.” 

“Don’t say merry Christmas to me,” returned Watsom 
“ Confound the day ! I am almost tempted to hope that I may 
never see another.” - • 

“Hush! man. ‘ Are you mad ? ” responded Graham. 

“ I have been, that is certain ; and whether I am now in my 
right mind, or not, is ^nore than I can tell.” 

“ Hut, tut, my boy ! do n’t talk in that way. You were only 
a little merry yesterday, and so was I, and a dozen more I could 
name.” 

“ I trust you did n’t make the fool of yourself that I did, then. 
You, at least, had sense enough to keep away from Sandford’s.” 

“ I dined there.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes.” 

** And went there drunk? ” 

“ I can ’t exactly say that.” 

“ Well, I can, then. I went there as drunk as a fool, with my 
face disfigured as you see it.” 

“ I saw your grand entrance — ha ! ha 1 What a figure you did 
cut ! ” 

“ And you of course saw the effect upon Lucy ! ” 

“ Yes ; — poor thing ! She seemed all struck down ; — and one 
can hardly be surprised at it, for you did look like the very 
devil.” 

“So I should suppose. But, tell me, Charles, did you spend 
the afternoon there ? — and if so, did you find out any thing that 
Lucy said about me.* I should like very much to know how she 
felt and thought.” 

“ Oh, no I I had sense enough to stay away. It was as much 
as I could do to keep from playing the fool outright before the 
whole family at dinner-time. I felt as light in the head as a bal- 
loon, and could hardly retain decent control of myself. I do n’t 
think Jane suspected how bad it was with me. At least I hope 
she did not ; though I do n’t suppose it would be any great mat- 
ter. Her brother. Doctor Sandford, was as blue as indigo at 
dinner-time, and lay drunk in his office most of the afternoon. 
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■ “Indeed ! lam sorry to hear that. I am afraid the Doctor 
loves a glass almost too well.” 

“ The same might be said of you, were people to judge of you 
by yesterday’s achievements.”' 

“ I don’t know that I am particularly fond of a glass, or that I 
am in very great danger of becoming a drunkard. But I know 
that a very little gets into my head, and makes it spin like a top. 
lam almost tempted to swear off from ever touching a glass of 
brandy again as long as I live. To go and join your temperance 
men.” ' 

“Do! Ha! ha! That would be capital ! ” 

“You needn’t laugh. lam serious. What good, I should' 
like to know, is there in pouring brandy down one’s throat by 
the half pint, until he scarcely knows whether he is standing on 
his bead, or his heels ? Precious little ; in my opinion ! It is all 
very well to make of Christmas a festive occasion ; but why it is 
necessary to take three or four glasses of egg-nog before break- 
fast is more than I can understand. A man must have more 
than ordinary strength of head to stand it. I do n’t so much 
wonder that I got drunk, as I do that I was fool enough to drink 
as freely as I did of old Mr. Sandford’s egg-nog., , It was deli- 
cious, and tempting to the palate, I must own. But a single 
glass on an empty stomach was enough ; particularly, as I had 
already drank three or four times.” 

“ Nonsense, Harry ! Do n’t take the matter so much to heart. 

It will all be forgotten in a week, or, only remembered as a good 
joke. You need n’t trouble yourself about Lucy. When you 
next meet her, you will find her as bright as a May morning.” 

“ Others may forget it, but I cannot,” the young man replied, 
seriously. “I feel that I have degraded myself, and cannot feel 
in any other way. If 1: had only kept away from Mr. Sandford’s, 

I would not care so rhucli j but to know that I mortified Lucy 
before a large company, is Something that I cannot get over. I 
shall feel asliamed to see her.” 

“ you need not, take my word for it. She understands these 
things well enough ; and has already, I have no doubt, had more 
than one hearty laugh with her sisters about the ludicrous appear- 
ance you made when you came into the room and took your place 
at the table.” 

“ It is n’t very agreeable to know' that you are an object of rid- 
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icule to any ; and it is especially disagreeable to feel that tbe one 
you love has cause to laugh at you, and moreover, does do so* 
This view of .the case, I can assure you, is not at all consolatory. 
It does not make me the less conscious that I have played the fool,- 
and that is no very pleasant reflection to me.” 

“ I never cry over spilled milk,” replied Graham, gaily, 
“ What is, is, and you can ’t make any thing better of it. Yoir 
were drunk yesterday, and Lucy saw you drunk, and, no doubt, 
has laughed heartily since a dozen times, at the figure you cut. 
All that is done, and can ’t now be helped ; so do n’t brood over 
it, hut go out again with a brave face, as if nothing had happened. 
If people look queer at you, — even if Lucy’s eyes are somewhat 
out of the right line of aspect when you meet, and have rather a 
doubtful expression, don’t appear to notice it. Be as self- 
possessed, as free and easy as ever, and all will be forgotten in five 
minutes. I ’ve been through this mill more than once, and know 
precisely how to act.” 

“ Your advice is all very good, no doubt,” said Watson, “for 
those who can profit by it, which is more than I can do. I feet 
as if I could creejD through an auger hole, and shall feel smaller 
even than that when I step over the threshold of Mr. Sandford’® 
door. Confound the eg'^-nog, hot-stuff, and brandy punches I I 
■wish they had all been — in the middle of the Red Sea before I 
tasted them.” 

“ Softly, softly, my gentle friend I Don’t, as I have already 
said to you, abuse good liquors j abuse yourself for having abused 
these good gifts and creature confforts, if you must indulge in this 
way, the pressing necessity for which, however, I cannot very 
clearly see.” 

“ I have abused myself, and I will do it over again, if that will 
be any satisfaction to you.” 

“Oh no, pray don’t abuse yourself for my sake; only let 
good liquor alone. But cheer up, niy boy I Christmas comes 
only once in the year, and we can afford to get drunk then. 
Nobody thinks anytliing of it. You are not a solitary case $ can 
assure you. I am certain I did not see a dozen sober men all- 
day. There was not one at Mr. Sandford’s dinner party, except 
himself and the ladies, who could have walked a chalk line if 
they were to he hung for it. I am sure I could not.” 

“ That is some consolation, at least. But Lucy’s taking it so 
to heart is what troubles me most.” 
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“Don’t fret yourself about that. I’ll be surety that her 
heart is not broken, by a great deal.” 

■“ Why do you say so ? ” ^ 

•“ A woman’s feelings lie close to the surface. Because you 
happen to see tears s'treaming from her eyes one hour, it does n’t 
prove that she will not be laughing fit to crack her sides in the 
next. Come, dress yourself, and walk forth like a man, -and 
treat everybody that falls in your way as if nothing had happen- 
ed. Call in and see Lucy when you feel inclined, and be as free 
and easy as ever. You will find all as usual, take my word for 
it.” 

Watson tried to believe that it was as his gay young friend 
had said, although he had many misgivings. He did not venture 
to 'call at Mr. Sandford’s for nearly a week. Several times dur- 
ing that period he had dressed himself in the evening with the 
intention of going there, but his heart failed him. At last, from 
feeling that his remaining longer away would cause his continued 
■absence to be remarked upon and make matters worse, he ven- 
tured to call in. He fb'und Lucy alone in the parlor. She re- 
•ceived him with her usual cheerful frankness ; but appeared to 
him to be more thoughtful than formerly, and less inclined to en- 
ter into free conversation. As the evening progressed, she be- 
came sober and reserved, and seemed under considerable restraint. 
The effect of this was to dampen his feelings, and produce silence 
and reserve in turn. When he left the house, Watson found 
himself in a very unhappy state. The manner of Lucy was en- 
tirely changed; and there was no doubt in his mind of the cause. 

Bitterly did he curse the cup of confusion that had been the 
# cause of so great an evil as had been produced, and earnest were 
the resolutions he made never again to taste anything that had 
the power to rob him of the high gifts of reason. 

All is forgiven and forgotten ! ” said Jane, coming into the 
parlor, as soon as Watson had retired. “Just as I expected, I 
knew you had n’t the resolution to give him tlie mitten.” 

Lucy made no reply. Her heart was too full. Bursting into 
tears, she aros.e and left the room. 

Two days after this visit, Watson received a letter. Its con- 
tents ran thus. 

Dear Sir. — After many painful efforts, I at last have found. 
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the power to compose my thoughts sufficiently to write to you, 
and ask a release of the contract entered into by'us something 
like a year ago. Since our engagement, I have come into nearer 
contact with you, and observed you more closely. Had I known 
all that has since come under my observation, I would not have 
thought it right to enter into a marriage covenant with you; — 
this being so, is it right to consummate our engagement ; I think 
not; and therefore beg of you to release me. This is no hasty 
conclusion. Had not a repugnance to a marriage with you ex? 
isted, it would have taken place months ago. Recent circumr 
stances have decided me to take the step I now do. Permit me 
to say, that the repugnance of which I speak has no reference to 
your honor and integrity as a man. No one would repel quicker 
and more indignantly than I would any imputation upon either. 
More than this I cannot say; unless it be, that in determining 
upon the course which I have taken, I have made no light sacri- 
fice of feeling ; I ought also to say, that no preference for any 
other has influenced me. I never expect to marry. I'have 
loved you with truth and fervor, — I still love you, — and where 
your image lias rested on my heart, none other can ever impress 
itself. i 

“ Yours, etc., 

“Lucy Sandfobd.” 


The first impulse of Watson’s mind, after reading this letter, 
was one of angry indignation. He threw it from him, and 
walked the floor of his room for some time with hasty steps. 

“ Talk of loving me ? ” he muttered. “ No woman who had 
ever loved a man could ivrite him such a letter ! ” 

The mist that had arisen and obscured his perception at first, 
gradually became dissipated. His mind became calmer and 
clearer. In this state he took the letter of Lucy and read it over 
again. As at first, it produced agitation, but not so violent. 
Some portions of it seemed exceedingly cold and heartier ; while 
in other parts he thought he could see the marks of deep feeling 
and tenderness. He read it again, with his mind fixed upon the 
different times which he had appeared in Lucy’s presence par- 
tially intoxicated, and his indignation gradually gave place to a. 
different emotion. 

“ It was a hard letter to write,” he murmured to himself,— 
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“ I do not know that she could have written it differently. Ah, 
me. We are both -in false positions, and both unhappy. So , 
much for a man putting a devil in his mouth to steal away his 
senses and make him play the fool even in the presence of his 
mistress. She engaged herself to a man who possessed his right 
reason f if he did not choose to keep that high endowment invio- 
late, who can blame her for breaking the engagement. Certainly 
•will not I. No, — Lucy Sandford ! thaugh I love you as few 
men have loved or can love, yet you shall be free. I have proved 
myself unworthy of, your hand. 

In this state of feeling he sat down and wrote and despatched 
the following hurried reply. 

“ I have your letter. Its contents have stunned and bewil- 
dered me. You ask to be free. I cannot blame you. You are 
free, — and mav God bless you and make you happier than is, or 
ever can be, 

' “ Yours, etc., 

“ Henry. Watson.” 

This reply touched the heart of Lucy, and caused more than 
an incipient regret for what she had done. It caused her to ask 
herself the always perplexing question : 

Was I right or wrong? ” 

A question to which she could not now find a satisfactory 
answer. 

When the course pursue^ by Lycy came to the knowledge of 
her father, he was very angry and reproached her bitterly. She 
received his reproof in meek silence. To her mother, she opened 
all her heart, and wept • passionately upon her bosom. Jane 
blamed her severely ; and Mary was silent, but more tender in 
her bearing towards her sister than usual. 

Mrs. Sandford neither in words nor in her heart censured her 
daughter. The incidents of Christmas day, and the conversation 
that had passed with Mr. Jewett, had set her to thinking more 
seriously than usual upon the dangers likely to be in attendance 
upon a too free use of intoxicating drinks. Her _son William, 
was so much affected by what he had been drinking, that his con- 
duct at the dinner table on Christmas day had made her almost 
feel ashamed of him. His failure to come home to tea, and his 
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absence all night had produced a lively feeling of uneasiness. 
He was still away at the breakfast hour the next morning, and 
did not make his appearance until dinner time. Then his faca 
and eyes were swollen, and his whole aspect that of a man who 
had been on a frolic for a week. His mother’s heart bounded 
with a painful throb, when her eyes rested upon him, and^for the 
first time the idea crossed her mind, with a thrill of alarm, that 
her son was in danger of becoming that despised, degraded, dis- 
gusting thing — a drunkard ! This fear was hinted to her husband, 
but he half laughed at and half blamed her for indulging in such 
idle fears. But they were not idle. Her son was in imminent 
danger. 

This being the case with Mrs. Sandford, she was prepared to 
understand Lucy’s feelings, and to sympathise with her, truly. 

“ You do n’t think I have acted wrong, mother, do you ? ’’ she 
said, looking into her face with tearful eyes, after she had told her 
all she had felt and thought for many months past. 

“ I should not like to say that you have acted w’rong, Lucy,’* 
replied Mrs. Sandford. “ But, T think you have, acted rather 
hastily. Why did you not seek counsel at least of me.” 

“ I did speak to you, freely, mother. I showed you, then, my 
feelings.” 

“ I know you did. But, before the final act of rejection, your 
mother’s advice might have lielped you.” 

“ I doubt not but it would,” replied Lucy, leaning her head 
.upon the shoulder of her mother, and pressing her hand between 
her own. “ And yet, I do not know, but that it is much better 
that I should take tlie whole responsibility of the act, as I have 
done. No one hut myself could understand, in all its bearings, 
my position ; and no advice could have been given me, without 
bewildering my mind.” 

“ I will not say you are wrong, my child,” returned Mrs. 
Sandford, “in what you have done. A decidedly wrong action 
is done with wrong intent ; and this is not the fact in your case. 
You may have erred ; but I should not like to say that you have, 
— time alone can demonstrate this, and time will demonstrate it.” 

“ I will endeavor to await the result as calmly as possible. 
At present, I feel that I am free to choose my own destiny in 
life; and this is' something gained. I was not free before. My 
greatest grief is the knowledge that Henry, as is plain from his 
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letter, suffers deeply. I can bear my owm burden, because it is 
self-imposed. But it pains me to know that I have laid a burden 
upon another .that may not be so easily endured.” 

“It is done, now, my child, and done for the best. Let us 
wait for the developments of time. Your father is angry ; but 
I will strive to appease liim. He has a high regard for Mr. 
Watson, arid thinks your treatment of him very bad. The ob- 
jections you urge, seem to him entirely frivolous.” 

“ But you do not think them so, mother,” eagerly interrupted 
I'Ucy. 

“No, Lucy, I do not,” returned Mrs. Sandford. “And, 
moreover, you are to be the judge in a matter so vital to your- 
self ; and any one who attempts to bias your clear judgment, for- 
cibly, would be wrong.” , 

“ I wish father could only see a little differently from what ho 
does,” said Lucy. “ He can use brandy, and all kinds of intox- 
icating liquors, without being in danger ; but it may not be so 
with hnany y6nng men who come here, and who are always 
asked by him to drink.” 

“ I am sure,” replied Mrs. Sandford, “ that it is not so with 
many. l am very much afraid it is not so with William. vOn 
his account, I shall look for the coming of another Christmas 
with dread.” 

“And I,” said Lucy, “am almost tempted to wish that I 
might never see the return of another. It cannot bring to me 
anything but painful recollections.” 

“ I trust it will not be so,” replied the mother. “ The next 
return may be a happier one than either you or I anticipate.” 

“ Heaven grant that it r%ay,” was the maiden’s fervent re- 
sponse. 
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“ Who ’s going to the temperance meeting to-morrow- 
night ? ” said Edward Pryor one evening, about six months after 
the incidents already related had transpired. He was at the 
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house of Mr. Saudford, and spoke half jestingly and half in ear 
nest. Nearly all the members of the family were present. 

“ Where is it to be held ? ” asked Mrs. Sandford. 

“ O.ver at the church. I am told there are to be several fine 
addresses.” 

“By whom?” 

“ A celebrated lecturer from New York is to speak, I under- 
stand.” 

“ Are you going ? ” asked Mary. 

“ Yes,” replied the young man, “ provided I can get some 
good company, “ Will you go ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And so will I, just for the fun of the thing,” said Jane. 
“You’d better ^all stay at home,” said old Mr. Sandford. 

“ Come, father, you' shall go along,” responded Jane to this, 
playfully. “ I know you will be delighted.” 

“No doubt I should be greatly amused,” returned Mr. Sand- 
ford ; “ and so would everybody else who saw me there. The 
temperance folks would think themselves getting on swimmingly 
if I were to appear among them.” 

“Come, do go, father, just for the fun of ifj” urged Jane, 
coaxingly. “ We will all go.” 

“I ’ll tell you what,” returned Mr. Sandford, laughing, “if . 
you will make Charles go, I ’ll be one of the company.” 

“ That ’s more than she can do,” said Edward Pryor. 

“ I am sure of that,” added Mary. 

“/am not so sure, then,” replied Jane. “If father’s going 
depends upon Charles, you will see him there.” 

“ I doubt it,”' said one and anolj^er. 

“ You may all doubt as much as you please, but you will see 
Charles Graham there, notwithstanding.” 

“ In case you prove successful, we shall have quite a partv 
from here,” remarked Mrs. Sandford, “and I must own, that I 
shall be pleased if you are. Lucy, you have n’t said anything 
. yet ; will you go also ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” returned Lucy, with a quiet smile, “1 will go 
with pleasure. I have had a good deal of curiosity about these 
temperance meetings, and should be well pleased to have it grat- 
ified.” 

“ Very well. Jane, you must do your best to induce Charles 
to go.” 
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“ You need have no fears on that score, mother ; iCharles will 
be there.” 

Do n’t you think you could persuade him to make a temper- 
ance speech, or sing a temperance song ? ” said Mr. Sandford, 
laughingly. “ It would give a fine zest to the evening’s enter- 
tainment.*^ 

“ I don’t know; but there will be no harm’in asking. him.” 
“Charles Graham make a temperance speech! Ha! ha!” 
broke in Edward Pryor, in a merry tone of voice. “ I should al- 
most as soon expect to see that, as to see Mr. Sandford himself on 
the rostrum.” 

So should I, Edward,” said Mr. Sandford. “Charles is a 
lad after my own heart, and not to be caught in any of your gull- 
traps. But Hark !— There is the bell. I should n’t wonder if it 
were Charles himself” 

On hearing this, Jane glided from the room, and went to the 
door. It was Cliarles Graham, as Mr. Sandford had surmised. 

“ I thought it was you, Charles,” said Jane, catching hold of 
his extended hand with both of her own. 

Did you? ” he returned, snatchipg a kiss from the maiden’s 
willing lips. 

“Yes, and I am glad you have oome. I have a request to 
make, which you must promise me you will grant.” 

Well, name the request.” 

“ Ob, no ! I want the promise beforehand.” 

“ Indeed ! Suppose you were to ask me to cut off my head ? ” 
“ You would be bound by your promise to do it, of course. 
But there is not much danger of that. Come, make me the pro- 
mise before you go in. I want it on the spot.” 

“ Well, I promise.” ^ 

“ That ’s a dear, good soul ! I knew you would.” 

“ Now what dreadful thing am I to do ? ’! 

“ Nothing more than to go with me to the temperance meeting 
to-morrow night.” 

“ Jane ! ” ejaculated the young man in surprise. 

“ Oh, you needn’t look so grave about it. You bave pro- 
mised; so now walk in. — Come!” 

“ To the temperance meeting, Jane ? You are certainly jest- 
ing. Why do you want to go there ? ” 

“ Nonsense, Charles ! Do n’t make so much of an ado about 
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it. We gof father, out of a piece of fun, to say that he would go 
if you would. I engaged to prevail on you to consent, and I have 
done it. We shall go in a strong party now, and perfectly aston- 
ish the people. But come, we mustn’t be standing here.” 

Young Graham and Jane then entered the parlors, the latter 
crying out at the top of her voice, and laughing so that she could 
hardly articulate^ 

“ I told you I could get his consent ! He says he will go.” 

“I don’t believe it,” returned old Mr. Sandford. “Come, 
Charles, my boy, speak out for yourself.” 

“ It ’s too true,” replied the young man. “But she cheated . 
me by making me promise to grant a request before I knew what 
it was.” 

“ The cunning jade ! But that was hardly fair. You didn’t 
promise with a full knowledge of what you were doing ? ” 

“ No, or I never would have done it.” 

“ Then I think you had better re-consider the matter.” 

“No — no,” said Jane. “It is a promise, and I hold him to 
it.” 

“ Arid we hold you to your promise, father,” broke in Mary. 

“ Oh, dear ! That’s the worst part of it. I think I must 
beg off from its fulfilment.”! 

“ No, no, no,” ran round the room. “ It is a bargain, and we 
hold you to it. To-morrow night we are all to go to the temper- 
ance meeting.” 

“ And Charles is to deliver a temperance address,” said Mary, 
■quietly. 

“A what? ” And the young man started with surprise. 

“ And sing a temperance song,” added Jane. 

“I believe I didn’t promise all that, thank fortune!” said 
Craham. 

“ If you had, would you have done it? ” asked Lucy. 

“ No.” 

“ Not if you had promised me ? ” asked Jane. 

“No, not if I had promised my great grandmother. A man, 
is never under obligation to make a fool of himself, no matter 
what he has promised.” 

“ A temperance meeting ! ” said Mr. Sandford, as if thinking 
aloud, after this lively chit-chat had begun to die away. “ A 
temperance meeting ! Has it really come to that ? How will 
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I look and feel at a temperance meeting? How shall I manage 
to keep from laughing out aloud ? Oh, dear! The thing is really 
amusing.” 

“Who knows but you will sign the pledge before you come 
home? ” remarked Charles Graham. 

“ If I do you will, Charley.” 

“ No doubt of it. We will both sign together, be it when it 
will.” . 

“ As we shall all be treading on dangerous ground to-morrow 
night,” returned Mr. Sandford, “ and as there is no telling but 
that we may all be hoaxed into signing, the pledge, I think we , , /y- 
had better have a good look at our old friends, Brandy & Co., 
to-night ; so, if you will amuse yourselves, I will go and make a 
good bowl of punch. The talk about temperance has made me 
feel quite thirsty.” 

“ And so it has me,” said Graham. “ A glass of your deli- 
cious^ punch will be just the thing.” 

When the punch came in, and was offered to young Pryor, he 
asked to be excused from drinking, as he had recently signed the 
pledge. , 

“ The devil you have ! ” exclaimed old Mr. Sandford, thrown 
off of his guard by this unexpected declaration. “ But you can- 
not be in earnest, Edward ? ” 

“It is true,” the young man replied, smiling in a quiet, unem- 
barrassed manner. 

“Signed the temperance pledge ! ” said the old gentleman, 
knitting his brows. “ What in the name of common sense made 
you do that ? Were you afraid of becoming a sot ? ” 

( “ No, I had no special fears on that head,” returned Pryor. 

“ But I wished to quit the use of intoxicating drinks altogether, 
and thought the best thing for me to do was to join a temperance 
society j? for then, M’hen asked to drink, as I am almost every 
bgd only to answer that I had signed a pledge not to drink, 
and the thing was settled without further debate. I would effec- 
tually bar off all persuasion. And such, I find, has been the 
case.” 

“You’re a strange lad, Edward,” said Mr. Sandford, in a 
milder voice than he had at first spoken in. “ But ye must 
gait. It will all come out right in the end, no. 
doubt. I suppose the next thing I shall hear, will be that Mary 
has signed the pledge likewise.” 
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Both Edward and Mary smiled, hut neither made an answer. 

Lucy and her mother also declined tasting the punch, some;- 
what to the annoyance of Mr. Sandford. But they urged the fact 
that it made their heads ache, and nothing very particular wa» 
said upon the subject. 

Charles Graham drank freely, and, as usual with him, beeama 
quite merry, — merrier than seemed decorous to Mrs. Sandford, 
whose prejudices against the use of spirituous liquors were grow- 
ing more and more decided every day, and w'hose observation of 
their effects became, in consequence, much closer. Before the 
company separated, Graham sang, with much spirit and effect, 
Moore’s drinking song, commencing — 

“ One bumper at parting,” &c. 

Only one besides himself enjoyed this song, and that was Mr: 
Sandford. Even Jane felt worried at seeing her lover drink so 
freely, and show so plainly the effects of hjs deep potations. Xo 
her, the song seemed out of place. 

On the next evening the same company re-assembled, but at a 
much earlier hour, preparatory to going, as proposed, to the 
temperance meeting. 

“ We shall need to be well fortified,” said Mr. Sandford, just 
as they were about starting, going to tiie sideboard as he spoke, 
“ in order to maintain our integrity to-night ; and I don’t know 
how we can do this better than by taking a glass of old Irish 
whiskey. Come, Charles, I can depend on you in a, strait of this 
kind, I know. Fill up your glass.” 

“ You shan’t do it ! ” whispered Jane, whose hand was on the 
arm oflier lover, holding tightly on to him as she spoke. “ I am 
not going into a ciiurch, to attend a temperance meeting, with you 
by my side smelling as strong as a wliiskey bottle.” 

“ What is that the girl is saying? Why don’t you come up 
and fill your glass ? ” said Mr. Sandfoi'd, looking earnestly at 
Charles Graliam. 

“ Excuse me, if you please, this evening, Mr. Sandford, and I 
will make it up some other time,” replied diaries. “ I am going 
to a temperance meeting, and it is the opinion of those who have 
me in charge, that the smell of whiskey would not be very agree- 
able or quite in place there.” 

“Perhaps it wouldn’t,” replied the old gentleman, pushing 
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aside the decanter he had offered to Graham. “ If v;e go to 
Rome', I suppose we must do as the Romans.” 

The village church at \yhich the temperance meeting was to be 
held, stood from the dwelling of Mr. Sandford, distant about a 
quarter of a mile. It was a beautiful moonliglxt evening, and 
the walk was enjoyed by the party. Lucy walked with her 
father and mother, and was the only one not inclined to converse 
freely. Six months had elapsed since her letter to Watson, by 
which her engacpement with him was broken off. During that 
period she had not once met with him, nor had she heard of him, 
except casually, and involving no particulars regarding him what- 
ever. He had left his boarding-house in the village, and lived 
now, altogether at his mill, a mile distant from the residence of 
Mr. Sandford, in rigid s.eclusion. His business xyent on as usual, 
and his business intercourse remained the same ; but no one met 
him in the social circle. Sometimes Lucy half repented of what 
she had done ; but a calm review of the whole subject generally 
restored her seif-approbation. Still, she suffered greatly, for her 
love for Watson had been no girlish passion. Deeply enshrined 
in her heart lay his image, which neither change nor absence 
could efface. One of the consequences of the estrangement 
whidi had taken place, was a more subdued and quiet exterior 
than she had previously possessed. This was,' of course, only 
the effect of an internal change. Tliej’e was now a constant 
pressure upon her spirits, by which the spontaneous uprising of 
those innocent, every-day affections, which are continually com- 
ing to the surface, and smiling as they meet the light, were 
checked and held in bondage. And beyond this, she had cause 
for serious disquietude. The fact of her having been made to 
. sacrifice so much, and suffer so much, in consequence of the one 
she loved having permitted himself to indulge too freely in the- 
pleasures of drinking, made her regard every one around her 
W'ho used intoxicating liquors witli moj'e attention than formerly. 
Particularly was her observation directed towards her brother 
William, who she grieved to see, showed more palpable evi- 
dences every day of too great indulgence. She noticed that he 
drank, at dinner-time, nearly double the quantity of brandy that 
her father did, and that he arose from the table with every ap- 
pearance of being much under its influence. Her fears remain- 
ed her own. She particularly avoided even whispering them to 
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her mother. But this reserve, on her, part^ did not close Mrs, 

- Sandford’s eyes. Her heart had already taken the alarm, and 
she watched the gradual declension of her son from sobriety witli. 
an anguish of spirit that she could with difficulty conceal. And 
both she and Lucy had cause for all their fears. Doctor Sand- 
ford was fast verging on towards that sad period, when the 
power of self-control is lost, and the unhappy victim of a diseas- 
ed appetite is borne on towards ruin with a fearfully accelerating 
motion. ^Already had this become so apparent, that two or three 
families, in which he had practiced since his graduation, declined 
trusting their sick members in his hands.- 

This was the aspect of affairs at the time of which we write. 
To the casual observer, everything’loohed peaceful as usual; but 
to the eyes of those wliom experience had given the power of 
looking below tlie surface, a shadow from some approaching evil 
■was too plainly to be seen. * 

When our party arrived at the village church, they found a 
much greater and more respectable concourse of people than they 
had expected. It was with some difficulty that they coiild all 
procure convenient seats in the vicinity of each other. Many 
eyes were turned upon them, and sundry whispers passed from 
pew to pew, communicating the intelligence that Mr. Sandford 
and all his family were there— a circumstance so unexpected as to 
be a matter of wonder. The old gentleman perceived this and 
It annoyed him considerably. He became quite uneasy, and 
fidgetted a good deal. Charles Graham, at first, felt inclined to 
laugh, but the number, character and demeanor of those present, 

soon caused a graver mood to come over him. ’ 

In about five minutes from the time our little party entered, 
one of the ministers who preached in the village, came forward 
upon the stand that had been erected upon the railings of the 
alter or chancel, and upon which were a number of persons so 
thickly seated as to conceal many at the back part of the stand 
from view. He briefly announced, in appropriate terms, the 
object of the meeting, and then read a hymn, which was sung by 
the choir. Prayer was next offered up, followed by an anthem. 
After this came an eloquent and stirring address from a stranger. 

He related many touching incidents in his own history, and con- 
trasted vividly the condition of himself and family one year 
before to what it then was. When he sat down, old Mr. Sand- 
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ford wiped his eyes in order to see more clearly. After this 
speaker a very common looking old man came forward upon the 
stand, and after some hesitation and evident embarrassment 
said, — 

“ My friends, I am no speaker, but my heart burns so within 
me when I see so many people together, that I must speak out, in 
my rude way, something that I feel. I know there are a ^reat 
many here who laugh at temperance, and call all temperance 
folks fools so did I, once, and I went on laughing until I made 
a drunkard of not only myself, but my oldest boy ’’—here the 
man s voice trembled, and he made a slight pause in order to 
recover himself. « My boy was as promising a lad as any in the 
place where we lived. I was very proud of him, and spent all I 
could spare on his education. When he was twenty-one, he be- 
came quite serious, and somebody persuaded him to join a Tem- 
perance Society. I heard of it before he had put his name to the 
_paper, I told him that if he did make such a fool of himself, I 
would never have any thing more to do with him. Poor boy ! 
He would have jumped from a house top I believe, rather than 
have displeased me then. Ah, me ! I wish it were so now. 
After my objection, he refused to sign the pledge. 

“ In our village there were two classes of young men who 
rarely associated much together. One set were rather wild and 
frolicsome, and were never seen at church on Sundays the 
others were religiously disposed, and led orderly, moral lives. 
Charles, my son, was more inclined to associate with the latter 
than the former. These, after the temperance reformation began, 
got up a Temperance Society, and it was then that I interposed 
to prevent Charles joining in with them. The consequence was, 
that he was not as much at home with them as before, and be- 
came gradually estranged from them. As some kind of company 
was necessary for him, his intimacy with the wilder class of young 
men increased as it decreased with the other. He ceased, after 
a while, to attend church on Sundays, preferring to spend the day 
in riding out with his thoughtless companion to a tavern about 
three miles from the town, and there drinking and playing cards 
sometimes until midniaht. 

“ While my boy was walking so early and so swiftly along the 
road to ruin, I was not doing much better ; only, I was older, and 
bad a cooler head, and did not run so wildly into excesses, as be 
24 
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did. Two years after I had interposed to ffrevent Charles from 
joining, a Temperance Society, he got married. This I hoped 
would wean, him from his gay associates, and wild habits ; and so 
it did for a time. But, as he had always seen me drink, and had 
been taught by me to drink once or twice every day, and as he had 
got to be fond of liquor, he kept his side-board well supplied with 
the best he could obtain, and used it freely. In about a year after 
bis marriage, home pleasures became too tame for him. He went 
more frequently to the tavern, and staid there longer than usual. 
I saw his danger, and attempted to talk with him about it, but he 
became angry, and we had no intercourse with each other for more 
than two years. 

“ But I will not weary you by dwelling any longer, minutely, 
on this sad history. It is enough that both Charles and myself 
went the downward road, rapidly. Thank God ! I was checked 
in my fearful speed, ere I reached the pit of desU-uction. A friend 
of humanity — a temperance man — grasped me by the hand and 
saved m.e. Since then, I have labored hard for my poor bov, but’ 
so far all has been unavailing. His almost broken hearted' wife, 
and his three worse than fatherless children, are now under ray 
protection, and dependent upon my toil, old man and worn with 
years as I am, for food and raiment. Ah ! my friends, rum is a. 
curse ! Let me implore you, as one who has felt its poison-fire in 
every vein j as one whom it hath brought in old age a bitter por- 
tion, to expel it from your dwellings. If you do not, take my 
word for it, that, in the end, it will bite like a serpent and sting 
like an adder.” 

When the old man ceased speaking, a murmur of feeling ran 
through the whole church. Almost every heart was touched, and 
many eyes were wet with tears. Mr. Sandford had listened with 
intense interest. In the speaker’s son, he could see his own bov, 
William, and he saw as he had never before seen, that he was in 
the most imminent danger. He could not repress a long, deep 
sigh, when the address was closed, nor help resolving to be more 
careful in future Iiow.he encouraged young men to drink. 

A temperance hymn was sung, and then there was a pause, and 
all looked towards the stand for the next speaker. It was some 
time before he arose. At length a fine looking young man, who 
had been sitting far back, arose and advanced to the front of the 
stage. Lucy’s heart gave a wild, tumultuous throb, and then 
fluttered like a quivering leaf. It was Henry Watson ! 
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The young man, although unobserved himself, had noticed, 
with surprise, the entrance of Mr. Sandford and his family, and 
since the opening of the meeting, had seen little else but the face 
of Lucy. Six months had passed since his-eyes had looked upon 
her. To him she was much changed. Her cheek was thinner, 
her eye sadder, and the expression of her face su!)dued and 
tender. Her whole appearance had the effect to kindle into a 
' brighter flame the still living fires of love that had ceased not to 
burn in his heart. The consequences that had followed his dissi- 
pation on Christmas day, had been so disastrous, that, in the 
bitterness of present suffering, he had vowed solemnly that he 
would never again place the cup of confusion to his lips. This vow 
he kept. Some months afterwards he had been induced to become 
active in the temperance movement. On the present occasion, 
through earnest persuasion, he had consented to become one of 
the speakers. Deeply did he regret this, when he observed the 
presence of Lucy and all the members of Mr. Sandford’s family. 
To stand up, and deliver a regular address on temperance, with 
them as auditors, seemed to him, for a time, more than he could 
possibly do. But a consciousness of right intention and the good 
to be done, gradually restored the balance of his mind, and when 
it became his turn to stand forth, he did so without a quivering 
nerve. 

The address delivered by Watson had been carefully prepared, 
and was given by him with fine effefct. Some portions of it were 
deeply touching, and evidently alluded to himsel£| though deli- 
cately and remotely ; and other portions were brilliant and pow- 
erful. Mr. Sandford was entirely taken by surprise at the mode 
in which Watson treated his subject. It was forcible and con- 
elusive at every point. He could not bring his mind to negate his 
positions and reasoning, for his judgment approved, while his 
prejudices all opposed his affirmation of them. He was in this 
state of mind at the close of the meeting, when the pledge was 
passed round for signatures. 

I ’m going to sign it,” said Charles Graham, leaning over, 
and whispering in the ear of Mr. Sandford. ‘‘ Confound It all I 
nobody can stand this.” 

“ Do as you please ; I have nothing to say,” replied the old 
gentleman, in a subdued voice. 

Will you sign ? ” asked Graham. 

“No,” was the reply. 

^ . 
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“ I can ’t help it — I must for, if I keep on, I shall como out 
in the end like that old man ’s son, and no mistake. I see it as 
clear as daylight.” 

“ Sign it then, in the name of heaven ! ” returned Mr. Sand- 
ford. “ I wouldn’t say nay, for the world.” 

By this time the pledge had reached the place where they 
were sitting. Graham promptly subscribed his name, and 
handed the pledge to Mrs. Sandford, who placed her signature 
to it. Lucy did the same, and also Jane and Mary. Mr. Sand- 
ford then took the paper and handed it back to the person wh® 
had brought it. 

“ But you have n’t signed it,” said the man. 

“ No, nor do I intend doing so.” 

“ But, my dear sir — ” 

Mr. Sandford waved his hand impatiently, saying, as he did 
so — 

“ No more, if you please, sir. You have got all my family 
that are here. Be content with that. As for me, I act for my- 
self.” 

To have said anything farther by way of inducement would 
have been inde torous, and the man passed on to the next pew. 
More than two thirds of those present signed the pledge that 
night. It was what has been called the old pledge, and covered 
only distilled liquors. Wine, cider and beer were not included 
in its proscriptions. 

After the conclusion of the meeting, the press of persons into 
the aisle was so great, that Mr. Sandford and his family remained 
standing in the pew they occupied, until the crowd had become 
less. While still there, Watson, who was moving towards the 
door, under the impression that Lucy had already retired with 
her friends, found himself face to face with Mr. Sandford. 

“ Why, Harry, my boy ! I am right down glad to see you,” 
said the old gentleman with animation, grasping the young man’s 
hand. “ How have you been this long time.” It is as much as 
one’s 'life is worth to get a sight of you.” 

Watson had a good deal of self-possession and presence of miiid. 
He would have carefully avoided the situation in which he found 
himself placed ; but now that he was iii it, he made a strong 
effort to appear as unconcerned as possible. From Mr. Sandford, 
he had next to speak to Mrs. Sandford, who stood by his side. 
She seemed much pleased to see him and expressed her gratifica- 
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tion at finding him so able an advocate of the good cause. Lucy 
was near her mother, and looked up into his face with a timid, 
■earnest expression. He offered his hand, murmuring in a low 
voice as he did so, what was more than an idle compliment. 

“ I am glad to see you, Lucy.” 

The maiden’s face became suffused and her eyes dim as she. 
took his offered hand, and felt its thrill once more in her- own. 
There was a gentle reciprocal pressure, and then their hands un- 
clasped. Jane and Mary were spoken to in turn, and last he 
grasped, the hand of Charles Graham, saying, with an animated 
smile, as he did so — 

That was well done, my old friend I But it was more than 
I expected of you.” 

“ Or I of myself, Harry. But the'deed is done, and I cannot 
say I am sorry for it.” 

“ And never will be, let me tell you.” 

“ No, I suppose not. But, Harry I How long is it since yon 
became a temperance lecturer ? ” 

“ You have heard my maiden speech.” 

« No?” 

“ Yes, I never made an address before.” 

“ How long since you gave up brandy punches, egg-nog, and 
all those vanities and vexations of spirit.” 

“ Many months,” returned Watson in a low tone, but not so 
low that it did not reach the attentive ear of Lucy. 

Well, I must say, strange things happen in this world, and 
the strangest of all is that J, Charles Graham, should become a 
staid and sober member of a temperance society I But there is 
no telling when a man is horn, what ho is going to come to before 
he dies.” 

By this time the aisle was clear and the party had, one after 
another, left the pew and were moving towards the door. As if 
the Fates would have it so, spite of all his little efforts to avoid it, 
Watson found himself at the side of Lucy nearly the whole way 
down the aisle. He did not venture to address any conversation 
to her, for he felt that he had no right to do so. At the door of 
the church Mr. Sandford said to him — 

“ Come and see us, Harry ! You need n’t be afraid of my egg- 
nog, or whiskey punch, for after this it will be more than I dare 
even to name the one or the other.” 

1 ■ . ' ■ . 
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‘‘ We shall he happy to see you, Mr. Watson,” added Mrs. 

Saiidford. 

The young man bowed low to the whole party and then retired 
into the crowd without making any reply. 

The sober second thoughts of Mr. Sandford’s family, produced 
•no regrets at what seemed a hasty decision and action. The old 
gentleman ceased to rail at temperance, and was much more care-. . 
ful about offering his fine old French brandy, and Monongahela 
and Irish W’hiskeys to his visitors. A bottle of prime ale, or a 
glass of choice wine was however, an excellent substitute, and 
generally appeared to be relished as w^ell as the other. 

The incidents of the temperance meeting, threw Lucy’s mind 
all into confusion. She had broken her engagement with Watson 
solely on the ground of his too free indulgence in drink, and now, 
all unexpectedly, he stood before her, as a brilliant advocate of. 
temperance, and she had heard enough of the brief conversation 
that -passed between him and Graham, to he satisfied that he had 
not tasted spirituous liquors since the breach of her contract with 
him. Her love for him had continued unabated, and now it 
burned with an increasing fervor. What were his feelings to- 
wards her, -vN’as now the serious and unanswerable question she 
asked herself. That he was not indifferent to her, she had suffi- 
cient intuition to perceive; but whether his pride had not bee;a 
too deeply wounded by her rejection to permit him to renew Ms 
suit, was, she could not help thinking, more than probable. As 
a woman, she could not recall her act, and it was very doubtful, 
she felt, whether he understood with sufficient clearness, her 
motive for what she had done, to venture upon any advances 
towards her, even if not prevented by pride. 

This was Lucy’s state of mind fdr some days after her attend- 
ance at the temperance meeting. On the third day she received 
a note which put her mind at rest. It was from Watson, and ran ' 

thus : — 

• “ Deau Lucy. — I enclose a letter which I received from you 
sclUie months ago. Believing that the cause for the decision you 
then came to no longer exists, I send back your letter. Tf l am 
right, and your letter is not returned to me, I will seek to forget 
ever having received it. Yours, as ever, 

Henry Watson. 
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We need not say that Lucy destroyed the letter this note en- 
closed almost as soon as received. Three days afterwards, Wat- 
son called to see her. She received him^ with eyes overflowing m 
tears and with the warmest demonstrations of tenderness. 

From that time, Watson and Graham became two of the warm- 
est and most prominent advocates of temperance m the neig - 
horhood. They could not prevail upon old Mr. Sandford to sign 
the pledge, nor to give up his daily glass of'braTidy at dinner; 
but they could make him understand the danger of its use m young 
men, and induce him not to make, as heretftfore, the decanter of 
brandy or whiskey the indispensable adjunct of hospitality. Iv 
place of this, however; wine flowed freely ; and in the use o 
kis both Watson and Graham indulged freely, without the first 
suspicion that there might be danger here as well as m the use of 

alcoholic drinks. , 

Meanwhile, the case with Doctor Sandford became worse and 
worse. He laughed at every argument used by his best friends 
to induce him to give up drinking, contended that it did him no 
harrh, and pointed triumphantly to his father as proof that a man 
might drink brandy every day without being in the danger he was 
warned so eloquently to avoid. It was in vain that it was plainly 
pointed out to him that he was frequently overcome by drink, and 
that he W&s losing his position in society ; he treated all with lev- 
ity, and went on in his own way. At last, in the hope of infin- 
encing his son, old Mr. Sandford gave up the use of spirituous 
liquors entirely, and joined the village temperance society. But 
it availed nothing, William laughed at his father as being m the 
hands of keepers, and went on drinking as usual. 

Time wore on, and the next Christmas drew near. The 
marriage of Watson and Lucy was fixed to take place m Febru- 
ary ; and that of Graham and Jane a month later. 

“I don’t know what you are going to do to-morrow, Mr. 
Sandford,” said Graham to him, laughing, on ^Christmas eve. 
« You will be lost without that bowl of egg-nog.” 

“You don’t suppose that I am going to give my old friend 
Christmas so shabby a welcome,” replied Mr. Sandford. “ Oh, 
no. The howl of egg-nog is indispensable.” 

“ You are not in earnest ? ” 

“ Certainly I am. Who but a heathen would think of celebra- 
ting Christmas without egg-nog ? ” 
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“ But you forget that you have signed the pledge.” 

“No I don’t. But I didn’t sign the pledge not to make a 
bowl of egg-nog on Christmas.” 

“ Although you did not to it.” 

“ Beg your pardon, I did no such thing.” 

Graham looked serious. 

“ I am sure you cannot be in earnest,” he said, after a thought- 
ful pause. 

“I am very sure I am then; and I am also sure that I shall 
have the pleasure of%king a glass with you.” 

“ Oh, no ; that you will not.” 

“I know I will.” 

“ And I know you will not. I would as soon think of drinking 
poison as violating my solemn pledge.” 

“ Oh, that is another matter. I said nothing about violating 
your pledge.” 

“ But how can I drink egg-nog without violating my pledge ? 

“ Easily enough ; and I will show you how to do it to- 
morrow.” 

“ It will be a ro/ra avis, then — egg-nog without brandy.” 

“ Exactly ! That ’s what it will be.” 

“ Tasteless stuff! ” 

“ Not by any means. Good Madeira or Sherry is very nearly 
equal to brandy.” 

“ Wine egg-nog ! Capital ! Who but you would have thought 
of that? Hurrah, for Christmas ! We shall give the old fellow 
a hearty welcome still.” 

“ That we will, as hearty as ever ; and pledge him, as hereto- 
fore, in bumpers of delicious egg-nog.” 

“ You shall have the loudest kind of a salute to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

And you the best glass of egg-nog you ever drank. Come 
along: — I shall be ready for you as usual.” 

“ I shall be there, depend upon it, with half a dozen as lively 
temperance boys as you could wish to see.”, 

“ Very well ; the more the merrier.” 

On the next morning by peep of davm, Graham, with his tem- 
perance boys, made the welkin ring with their Christmas guns. 
Open flew Mr. Sandford’s hospitable doors as of old, and within 
was found, temptingly displayed, the usual abundant supply of the 
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good things of the season. Mrs. Sandford was at the head of the 
table, and her husband opposite, with his large punch bowl before 
him, full to the brim. The girls stood by ready to proffer to all 
who came the good cheer so freely provided. The first who 
bounded in was Charles Graham, followed closely by Watson, 
Pryor, James Sandford, and one or two others. 

“A merry Christmas !— A merry Christmas 1 ” rang through 
the room, for some moments,— then followed greetings and smiles, 
and all sorts of agreeable compliments. 

“ Now for the egg-nog, my lads,” said Mr. Sandford, filling up 
a row of glasses from his punch bowl with his silver ladle that was 
produced just once a year to grace this festival. “ This is tem- 
perance egg-nog, and worthy the name. Drink ! There is no 
danger of your head and heels changing place after this. What 
do you think of it, Charley ? ” 

“First rate I” replied Graham, taking his glass from his lips 
after having drank more than half of its contents. “ I call it an 
improvement on what we had last Christmas— a decided improve- 
ment in flavor, and superior in quality.” 

“ So I think,” said Mr. Sandford. “ I was afraid for a while, 
that all our Christmas pleasures were to be sacrificed to this great 
temperance idol, as I used to call it^ But I w'as in error, it seems. 
We have all signed the pledge, yet here we are on this blessed 
Christmas morning, as merry as ever. Can ’t we have a song, as 
usual? I can see nothing to hinder. Charley, come-, give us a 
song.” 

The young man sang, as requested, a song appropriate to the 
occasion, and then all the glasses were filled again, and emptied 
in a trice. 

Nearly an hour was spent in drinking, singing, and eating, and 
then after accepting an invitation to dine, the gay company of 
young men retired, feeling much merrier than when they came. 
What was unusual on these occasions, the great punch bowl was 
empty. Formerly, it had lasted through the morning. 

** Not a glass full left, as I live I ” said Mrs. Sandford, leaning 
over the table, and looking to the very bottom of the deep punch 
bowl. “I don’t see that the change from brandy to wine has at 
all diminished their appetites.” 

“ Not in the least. Well, I like to see the lads enjoying them- 
selves, particularly when there is no danger. They might drink 
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a barrel full of this without it hurting them. If egg-nog goes at 
this rate, I shall have to replenish the bowl at least half a dozen 
times before night.” 

From Mr. Sandford’s, Graham and his party returned to their 
homes, feeling much lighter about the head than was exactly 
comfortable. 

“ I should call the old gentleman’s wine pretty strong,” 
remarked Watson, as they walked away from Mr. Sandford’s. 
“ I feel confoundedly top-heavy.” 

“ How many glasses did you drink ? ” asked Graham. 

“ How many glasses ? • Humph ! Something short of a 
dozen.” " 

“ No wonder you are top-heavy.” 

But there did n’t seem to be much strength in it. How could 
there be, if there was only wine in it ? I wonder if the old 
gentleman has n’t been tricking us ? I wonder if there was n’t a 
little brandy mixed with the wdne ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! Has n’t he signed the pledge ? ” 

Yes ; but I can ’t understand, how wine egg-nog could make 
me nearly half drunk ? ” 

“ Think of the quantity.” 

“ Quantity ? A man ought to be able to drink a gallon of such 
stuff and noi: feel it.” 

It was true as Watson had intimated. The wine egg-nog had 
gone into his head, and made it feel as heavy as if a ten-pound 
weight had been inside of it. He still resided at his mill, nearly 
a mile distant, and had ridden over before day-light to join the 
party who were to give old Mr. Sandford the usual morning 
salute. Graham tried to persuade him to go home with him to 
breakfast, but Watson declined. He went to the stable where he 
had left his, horse, and mounting the animal, started for the mill. 
By this time, his condition had changed very considerably for the 
worse. The large quantity of wine he had taken, upon an 
empty stomach, had continued to go into his head, and the eggs, 
sugar and milk, with which it had been compounded, nauseated 
him soon after he began to feel the motion of the horse. 

“ That man is drunk,” he heard some one say, as he rode 
albng, endeavoring as best he could to keep a firm and upright 
position i^ his saddle. 

“A merry Christmas! Ha! ha!” greeted his ears, soon 
after. 
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“ There goes Harry Watson, the great temperance speaker, as 
drunk as Bacchus ! Hurrah for temperance ! ” — was shouted 
soon after, by some one whom he was too blind to see. 

“Drunk!” — he muttered to himself, leaning forward and 
grasping the saddle, in order to sustain himself — “ Drunk — hic- 
cup ! No, I can ’t be drunk — hiccup ! What could make me — 
hiccup ! drunk ? I ’ve taken nothing but ivine egg-nog.’’^ 

“ Take care, man ! You ’ll tumble off,” — said a quick, ear- 
nest voice, near him. 

“Shut your trap? — :will you? Wliat would make me — Atc- 
CMp.^—falloff?” 

“ Rum, I s’pose,” retorted the individual w'ho had given the 
warning. 

“Rum, indeed ! replied Watson, thickly, his head falling 
over first on one side and then on the other side of his shoulder. 
“ Humph !. I’m a temperance man ; hiccup! and don’t drink 
ruin.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! That ’s a good one ! What did make you drunk, 
then, my friend ? ” . 

' “Id ’no — hiccup J ” 

“Was it cold water? Look out, there! You’ll be off and 
break your neck.” 

“ Do n’t, hiccup ! fatigue yourself, friend ! I can ride as safe- 
ly as you can. I can walk, hiccup ! a chalk line. Get up, 
Ned ! ” . ' 

And saying this, Watson applied his whip sharply to his 
horse’s shoulders. The 'animal made a spring, and he, to save 
himself, bent forward, and grasped his arms tightly around his 
neck. This movement fretted the horse, who broke into a full 
•gallop, and swept off at a fearful speed, that increased every mo- 
ment. Watson clung on for a few hundred yards, and was then 
thrown off. He fell with such force upon the frozen ground as 
to injure himself severely. He was taken up insensible, and 
much bruised, and, on examination, it was discovered that one of 
his legs and several ribs were broken. 

The family of Mr. Sandford were assembled at the breakfast 
table, chatting pleasantly, and all feeling as happy as they had 
ever felt on a Christmas morning. 

“ I do n’t see,” remarked Mrs. Sandford, “ that the banish- 
ment of brandy and rum has taken anything from our pleasures 
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this morning. I believe there was no one here that did .not en- 
joy himself as much as he ever did before, on a like occasion.” 

“ Wine is a very good substitute,” returned Mr. Sandford, — 

“ and can be taken without danger by our young men, whoso 
thoughtlessness and ardency of feeling are apt to make them use 
spirituous liquors more freely than it is safe for them to do. 

William Sandford was present, and did not like the remark of 
his father. He replied, — 

“ A, man can get drunk upon wine as well as upon brandy.” 

“ He may, if he drink enough, but the instances will be found 
rare indeed of persons becoming intoxicated on wine.” 

“I don’t know,” returned William. “Your temperance 
movement has taken us all by storm. Everybody is signing the 
pledge. But I see as many at the tavern as ever. There is not 
f as much brandy and rum and gin taken as before, but wine and 

beer and cider flow like water.” 

“ No doubt there are more fermented liquors drunk than for- 
merly,” said Mr. Sandford. “ But you do not see one intoxicat- 
ed and debased where you saw ten before.” 

“ It is all very well to assume that, father ; but I can tell yon, 
that I have seen just as many young men drunk this morning as 
I ever did on Christmas.” * 

‘‘'You must be mistaken, William,” said Mrs. Sandford. 

“Indeed, mother, I am not,” returned her son. “I have 
taken a single glass of egg-nog, made with brandy. Your egg- 
nog, von say, was made with wine. I feel as sober as ever I did 
in mv life, and I will wager a dollar, that five out of six who 
w'ere here this morning, are more than two-thirds drunk. 

“ William, that is not true,” said Lucy, looking at her brother 
with a slight frown, and speaking in a half indignant tone. 

“ Do n’t be so certain of that Ln,” returned her brother, smil- 
ing. “I saw even Harry Watson, not half an hour ago, so 
drunk that he could hardly sit upon his horse.” 

“ It is false ! ” indignantly replied Lucy. 

“ Do n’t get into a passion, sis,” quietly replied William. “"It ■ . 

won’t help the matter any. I should n’t wonder if Harry’s neck 
were broken before this, for that horse he rides is a skittish ani- 
mal, and full of fire.” 

“ William, .are you really serious ? ” asked Mr. Sandford in a 
•grave tone. 
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.< I certainly am, father. As I came home from my ofSce, I 
met him riding along, so much intoxicated that his head was ro 1- 
incr from side to side upon his shoulders, and the people in the 
streets were laughing at him, and pointing him out as the drunk- 

“AtXrromTtt'man, who was an acquaintance of the fam- 
ily, came in hurriedly, saying, in a loud, excited voice, as he en- 

»1ts. Sandford ! Poor Harry Watson has been thrown from 

bis horse and killed ! Is the doctor here ? ” 

^ William sprung from the table, exclaiming, “ Good Heavens . 

Where is he ? ” ' ■ 

“ At Gardiner’s,” replied the man. r t r,«Tr 

The doctor rushed from the house. A wild scream from L y 
marked the effect of the dreadful intelligence upon her. She fell 
ZZ insensible, into the arms of Jane, who sat by her sde 
Old Mr. Sandford followed his son quickly. When he y"ved a 
Gardiner’s tavern, he found a large crowd assembled there , he 
forLd liis way into the bar-room, where Watson had been con- 
veyed, and kid upon a table. Docmr Sandford’s lancet was 

already in his arm, and the blood flowing freely. 

» Not dead, thank God ! ” ejaculated the old man, as soon 

be saw the stream of blood. * j 

« Oh, no ; he is not dead,” replied one or two who stood by, 

“ he is only stntined.” , , , 

“His leg is broken,” remarked one of the men who ha 

'helped to bring him in. . 

“ Are you sure? ” asked the doctor. 

“ Too sure,” was the reply. . v . j 

A deep groan from the injured man, indicated '■eta™ 
of sensation. His heart began to beat stronger and fuller 
the circle of life was restored. Doctor Sandford uP ‘he 

orifice his lancet had made, and bandaged the arm. 1* 
commenced a careful examination of the body to see what w aa 
the extent of injury sustained. It was too true as the n^an had 
said One of his legs was broken across the tmgh. After this 

bad been properly si and bandaged, a farther e-m,nation di - 
covered three fractured ribs. These were treated w'tl the r 
quired skill, and one or two bad cuts dressed. The ‘ 

lork occupied over an hour, by which time Watson was fully 

conscious of bis.unhappy condition. 
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‘‘ Let him now be removed to my house,” said Mr. Sandford. 
“ Some of you make a litter, in which to convey him with as 
little pain as possible.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Sandford,” returned Watson, speaking in a 
low voice, while his brow was contracted with p|iin. “ I feel 
deeply the kindness you propose ; but I cannot consent to be 
taken to your house. Let me be removed to the mill, where all 
necessary attendance can be procured for me. It may be months 
before I can go out, and it would not be right for me to burden 
your family for so long a time.” 

“ What say you, Doctor ? ” was Mr. Sandford’s reply to this, 
turning to his son. “ Do you think Ue can be as well attended 
at the mill as he can at my house ? ” 

“ No, certainly not. His leg is badly fractured, and he is hurt 
in other ways seriously. There may also be internal injuries, not 
now indicated in a way for me to detect them. Much will de- 
pend upon the treatment and attention he receives.” 

“ Then he must be taken to my house. Let some one prepare 
a litter immediately.” 

“ No — no — no ! I positively object,” said Watson. 

“ Doctor,” said Mr. Sandford, “ this man is sick, and under 
your charge. Order him to be sent where you think he ought 
to go. His life is in your hands. What you say will be strictly 
obeyed.” 

William understood his father perfectly. “ Let him be re- 
moved to my father’s house,” he said. “ His life depends upon 
his being carefull}’’ attended, and nowhere will it he more care- .• 
fully done than there.” 

The earnest remonstrances of the young man were of no avail. 
The litter was made, and he placed upon it, and conveyed to the 
dwelling of Mr. Sandford. 

Lucy, who had fainted at the announcement that her lover had 
been thrown from his horse and killed, was borne up to her 
chamber and laid upon her bed. Bathing her face in cold water, 
and other means usually resorted to under similar circumstances, 
had the effect to restore her to conciousness. By the time this 
occurred, the family were in possession of more accurate informa- 
tion on the subject of the accident, and Lucy, on the return of 
reason, was met by assurances that Watson was still alive, but 
seriously injured. To her earnest inquiries as to the particulars 



of the accident, she received from her mother all the information 
she had gained, which was accurate. The cause was hot con- 
cealed. He had drank so much of her father’s temperance egg- 
nog, as to become very much intoxicated, and in this condition 
had attempted to ride home, and been thrown from his horse and 
nearly killed. 

Lucy’s mind was still in a state of painful confusion, when 
word was sent home by Mr. Sandford, that Watson was to be 
brought there for the purpose of receiving proper attendance 
until he recovered from the injuries he had received. This 
brought her mind to the immediate consideration of her duty to 
herself and to Watson. Should all remain as before between 
them, or did the fact of, his having become intoxicated again, 
alter the relation that had for some time existed. She had not 
been able to decide this question, when four men entered the 
house, bearing upon a litter .the body of him she had long loved 
with tenderness and fervor. Time for further reflection there 
was none. Watson was before her, pale, helpless, and suffering 
intensely, and all her woman’s heart burned within her in sym- , 
pathy for him. From that moment, she became his untiring at- 
tendant. She was his companion when awake, and his watcher 
when asleep. Of the cause of his sad situation, she would not 
permit herself to think — in fact, she dared not do it. 

■ The evening that closed this day, was one of sober reflection 
to Mr. Sandford. Several friends, young and old, called in, some 
to inquire about and see Watson, and others to spend an hour in 
a social way with either Mr. Sandford or some of his family. 
On former occasions like .this, good cheer was always abundant ; 
but now not even a bottle of wine was produced, much to the 
surprise of every one. Mr. Sandford evidently strove to do 
every thing in his power to entertain his friends, but all could see 
that some painful process of thought was going on in his mind. 
Long before ten o’clock, all had retired, and left the family alone, 
and they, soon after, sought each his or her own chamber, feeling 
more oppressed and unhappy than they had felt for many 
'months. 

So much for wine egg-nog I 
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Gkeat was the scandal to the Temperance cause that followed 
the wine egg-nog substitute of Mr. Sandford. Watson was not 
the only one who fell under its potent influences. Charles Gra- 
ham, and James Sandford, who had never in his life before been 
intoxicated, besides nearly all the half dozen “ temperance lads/ 
who saluted with the double-charged guns old Mr. Sandford and 
his family on Christmas morning, were seen staggering about the 
village some time during the day. Even the shock occasioned by 
the accident to Watson was not sufficiently powerful to sober 

them. j u ' 

The enemies of temperance, in the neighborhood, urged on by 

the various tavern-keepers, walked forth boldly again, and even 
went so far as to form an Anti-Temperance Society, and hold 
public meetings at which humorous addresses were delivered, m 
ridicule of the “wine egg-nog boys,” who had disgraced them- 
selves on Christmas-day, as well as the cause they advocated. 

All this was mortifying and painful to Mr. Sandford. He had 
identified himself with the temperance movement, after a long 
opposition, and in a few months afterwards he had been the means 
of not only throwing discredit upon it, but of giving its enemies 
a triumph and strength. Nor did the evil merely stop here. So 
pointed and searching was the ridicule thrown upon all who ad- 
vocated temperance- principles, that very many abandoned the 
ground they had taken and joined in the spirited opposition that 
was now m\he ascendant. And if any one who remained firm j 

to his pledge and advocacy of temperance, presumed to open ha p 

mouth, he was forced back into silence by the cry of— 

“ Oh ! you are one of the wine egg-nog boys ! Capital stuff . 
that, when one can afford it — Ha 1 Ha ! ’ ^ ^ 

It was of no use to attempt an argument against all this. Rid- 
icule was too potent, and the grieved and mortified advocate had 
to close his lips. He was for awhile powerless. 

For some time the condition of Watson was a very precarious 
one. Fever and inflammation of the injured parts, rendered his 
case difficult of management. ' He suffered, too, great pain. For | 
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more -than & week from’ the time .of the accident, so great was the 
nervous irritation and pain he experienced, that he was unable to 
sleep, unless from the effects of powerful anodynes. What added 
to tlie difficulties of his case, was the mental disquietude, and 
sense of shame under which he labored. Bodily anguishy severe 
as it was, could not overshadow these. . 

In about two weeks, all unfavorable symptoms, with the'kttend- 
ant suffering, had subsided, and Watson was in a fair way to re- 
cover rapidly. The subsidence of pain naturally left bis mind 
clearer and more tranquil. From the time he was brought into 
the house, Lucy had been his faithful nurse and constant, compan- 
ion. Thus far no allusion whatever had been made by either to 
the cause of the accident. It was a subject both felt willing to 
avoid. Now, however, Watson began to feel that it was his duty 
to say something that would lead Lucy to express her real senti- 
ments. If she wished again to be free from her engagement, he 
felt that she ought to be free. The serious, almost sad ex:pression 
her face constantly wore, naturally led his mind to the ihfereiice 
that she did not wish to fulfil her contract with him. 

“ Lucy,” he said to her, one day when they were alone, “ as 
all danger is now past, and I am recovering rapidly, I wish to be 
removed from here to the mill. I can be well attended there, 
and it is not right for me either to burden your family or your- 
self any longer. For your kindness, under the painful circum- 
stances that itave befallen me, I shall never cease to be deeply 
grateful.” 

The voice of Watson trembled, notwithstanding he strove hard 
to be firm. Lucy’s eyes filled with tears. She attempted, to 
reply, hut her lips quivered so much that her words were inarticu- 
late. There was a deep pause for some moments. Then Lucy 
said, in a low voice, while her eyes rested upon the floor, — 

“I will mention what you say to father; but I am sure he • 
will not consent to your leaving here until you are entirely 
restored to health.” 

This reply confirmed the doubts and fears of Watson. Both 
the manner and words of Lucy satisfied his mind, that she desired 
. the relation that existed between them to be changed. That the 
feet of his having becoming intoxicated again, made her doubt 
his power to control himself permanently. 

“ If she think and feel thus,” he said toxhimself, sadly, “ she 
,25 
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stall be free as ever. But such thoughts and feelings wrong me. 
I was led into over-indulgence innocently. From her own hands 
I received more than one of , the glasses that wrought my over- 
throw. I dreamed not of danger-. But, come what will, -my 
future life shall never be stained by a folly like this. ‘A wise 
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man foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself.’ ” 

As soon as she could speak with her father, Lucy mentioned^ 

to him the wish expresseAby Watson. 

‘^Are you weary with attending him?” asked Mr. Sandford. 

‘‘ I trust f shall never grow weary in well-doing,” was the 

evasive reply. . 

» I trust not, my daughter. But, seriously, is it your wish 

that Henry be gratified in his desire to be taken to his mill ? 

“ I do not think it possible for him to have as good attendance 

there as here.” 

“ Nor I, Lucy.” 

A silence followed. 

“You seem embarrassed about this matter,” Mr. Sandford 
said, after a few moments. “ Why is it, Lucy ? ” _ 

The tears filled into Lucy’s eyes, and one or two bright drops 
glistened on her eye-lashes. Her lips quivered. But she made 
no reply. 

“ Is it your wish that he should go there ? ” ^Mr. Sandford 

“ I do not think it would be right to remove him at present,” 
she said, with some effort. . ■ 

“ Then you w'ould not have him removed? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Of course, then, he will remain where he is,” returned the 
father, “ and you can say so to him from me. 

“ I wish you would say it to him yourself, father.” 

“ I will. But Lucy, why do you feel so embarrassed about 

■this matter ? ” 

“I can hardly tell, father; but my mind is very much op- 
pressed.” 

“ Have you *5phversed with youi^ mother ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Would it not be well for you to do so ? ” 

Lucy did not reply. j rv ' 

Mr. Sandford went to the room -where Watson lay, and after 

chatting with him for a short time, said 
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“ Lucy has mentioned that you -v\dshed to be removed to your 
mill.” 

“ Yes,” replied the young man. “ I am now suffering but 
little pain, and am out of aU danger. I can receive at the mill 
all the attention I need, and do not, therefore, think it right for 
me to remain here any longer. For the kindness of yourself and 
family, I shall never cease to be deeply grateful.” 

“And to me, especially,” said Mr. Sandford, gravely, “for 
having been the cause of the dreadful, accident, from the conse- 
quences of which you are still suffering severely.” 

“You, sir!” ejaculated Watson, in surprise. 

“ Yes, to me, Henry. X caused you to drink more than you 
^ were able to bear. I mixed a delicious and tempting beverage, 
and induced you, all unconscious of danger, to drink until reason 
was dethroned. Had you been aware of the strength of what 
you were drinking, would you. have gone so far ? ’’ 

“ No,” was the emphatic answer. “ I would have cut off my 
right hand first.” 

“ So I believe. On head, therefore, rests all th^ blame, 
and from me and my family must you receive all the attentions 
you require, until you are fully recovered. It is your right and 
our duty.” . 

“ I cannot, I must not, I will not claim such a right,” return- 
ed the young man with energy. “ I ojig'/U to have known wha^ 
I was doing. That I did not, is no fault of yours.” 

“ We may differ on that head,” reUirned Mr. .Sandford, 
“ At any rate, you are under pur care, and here you must remain 
until we think it safe for you to be removed.” 

A deep sigh, or rather groan, was the only reply made by the 
young man to this. He felt helpless, and miserable.- 

After Lucy had spoken with her father, she went np into her 
mother’s chamber. Mrs. Sandford was there, and noticed, as 
her daughter entered, that her countenance was more than 
' usually sad. 

“ Why do you look so troubled, Lucy ? ” asked Mrs. Sand- 
ford. 

Lucy sat down by her mother’s side, and leaning her head 
upon her shoulder, gave way to a passionate fit of weeping. 
After her feelings had ca.lmed down, her mother said, — 

“ There is a cause for this, my daughter. Will you tell ma 
why you are so deeply moved ? ” 
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Lticy’s tears flowed again, freely. In a little while she waff- 

able to control herself when she said,— o v • • 

“Can youWonder, mother, that I do not feel happy.- lOtt 
remember the trials and sufferings of last year ;-how shall I bear 
their repetition. I feel that I cannot. 

“ Why need they be repeated, Lucy ? ” 

^ “Like causes, produce like results. The same reason for 
breaking my engagement with Henry Watson last year, js in fu 
force now.” 

“ Lucy ! you cannot be in earnest ? 

“ I am sadly in earnest, mother. Has he not fallen from the 
hic^h and honorable position he occupied, and fallen lower than he 
was before ? What hope is there for the future ? What security 
for her who should be so mad as to become his wife? ” 

, “ He has faljeu, it is true, Lucy, but under circumstances ot 

very strong temptation. ■ 

“ Such circumstances may exist again. If there was nothing 
in him to be tempted, no matter how strong the allurements 

miffht be, he would be safe.” , ^ -u 

-But consider, Lucy; Mr. Watson is not the only one who 

was overtaken and overtbrown. Charles Graham, and James, 
and nearly every one who visited our house on Christmas morn- 
ina, were nearly if not quite as much intoxicated as he. 

I do not see how that alters his case, mother.”^ 

It shows that very peculiar circumstances existed,— such as 

are never likely to exist again. 

. “ Christmas comes once a year? ” 

“Well?” 

“ And once a year father will have his' bowl of egg-nog, and 
urge upon every one to drink. I do not see that the substatute of 
wL for brandy, has improved its quality at all, or rendered it-less 

an intoxicating drink.” v • 

“ Nor I, Lucy. But I have the best of reasons for believing 

that your fears in regard to next Christmas are grounaess.” 

“How so?” _ _ 

“ Here will be no more egg-nog in this house. 

“ Not mwe egg-nog? ” - t* - 

“No, your father declares, that in this house, from this time 

forth, nothing that in small or large quantities can intoxicate shaU 

ever be used with his consent. 
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Thank God, for that ! ” exclaimed Lucy, earnestly. “Then 
there is hope ! ” The tears fell from her eyes like rain. 

“ Yes, my child, there is hope for all, now,” returned Mrs. 
Sandford. “ Hope even for William, I trust. He always ridi- 
culed the idea of giving up brandy and spirit for w’ine and beer ; 
and predicted just what has happened. One day I spoke lightly 
of the total abstinence system,- when he replied. ^ You may 
laugh as much as you please, mother, at this tetotalism, but de- 
pend upon it, 'it is the only true system of temperance. Precious 
little good will be done hy giving up a glass of brandy and taking 
three or four of wine in its place.’ And- William was right. 
Your father is an independent, decided, energetic man, and in 
giving up the use of all intoxicating liquors himself, will not be 
satisfied to sit down inactive, caring for no one beyond his own 
immediate circle. Through him, the cause of temperance in our 
village has suffered injury and disgrace ; depend upon it, he will 
never rest until that injury is repaired and that disgrace removed. 
Heniy, I am persuaded, will go with him hand in hand; he has 
talents, and is, as you know,- quite a brilliant speaker. With the 
perseverance, age, and influence of the one, and the talents and 
' address of the other, I hope for great results. You have my 
views of this matter now*, Lucy, and I trust that you will think 
W'ell before you take any rash step.” * 

The words of her mother filled Lucy with surprise, hope and 
pleasure. • 

“ Do you, indeed, anticipate all this ? ” she said earnestly. 

“Yes, all, my daughter. Your father, you well know, to be 
earnest and thorough going in all he does. The consequences 
that have, followed the wine egg-nog drinking of Christmas morn- 
ing, have deeply mortified and pained him. He blames himself 
severely as the cause of all the disgrace that has been heaped 
upon the temperance cause, and vows that he, will repair all the 
injury it has sustained through him. Upon Henry, he calculates 
much ; and as soon as. he is able to bear it, intends having some 
serious conversation with him on the subject of the entire re- 
organization of the society here upon the plan of total absti- 
nence.” 

Lucy heard all this with delight. She saw that the anticipa- 
tions of her mother were well founded, and that she had no cause 
for the painful anxieties and internal shriukings that she had ex- 
perienced. 
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. i. rxT +r.«r, tliprp was so marked a change- 
When she again met ^ perceived it, much to his ' 

in her feelings 

relief of mind. Since t e ^ ^as suffering 

house, after the distressing accident from ^ ^ny con- 

had ^ Watson, alluded, even remotely, 

■versation she had subject, she had felt too 

to the cause of that ou the part of 

deeply to trust heise f ^et of his having . 

- Lucy was an indication regret, if not of ■ 

drank too freely was to previous experience, it was 

rrCll'X t:';nelude ftiat -h 

r h“ ‘'"/r Ltdt: :tCt1:: ^-£ 1 :: were°reeeived, 
rdlTast le same reason 

sible removal from his house. 

had received the intimation he gave of a wish to lea 

confirmed all the "^l^rplace between Mr. 

The brief conversation that ha 1 

Sandford sInXford had taken a right 

gave his mmd some lelief. to blame for the con- 

view of the matter. He „„,i,rstood this,”, he 

what she does.” ^ afterwards, he felt 

f ::: 

voice more tendei ^ ^ ,,,ith her mother changed 

right. The conversation she hadJ.eW ^ less tc 

both her views and foehn . father’s m- 

be censured than she had ^las little fear 

teiitions were such as liei mo^ ler ; induce 

of his not having sufficient influeim enga^red in 

bim to second his abstinence, and he 

carrying out in society the pimcipies oi ^ 

Tt'or two afterwards, while sitting by Watson, W said. ' 

smiling — 
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“ Did you know father had come out a tetotaller ? ” 

«bfo— Is it true?” replied Watson, quickly. 

“ Yes ; so mother tells me. Nobody in the house has drank' 
anything stronger than tea or coffee since Christmas morning, 

“ Indeed 1 ” ejaculated the young man in surprise. 

« It is wonderful, but not the less true. Father intends, he-' 
fore long, to make a bold effort towards the formation of a soci- 
ety on the principles of total abstinence from everything that in- 
toxicates. He says it is the only kind of society that is worth a 
copper.” 

“ And your father is right,” said Watson. 

“ Do you thin\ so ? ” asked Lucy. 

I do, certainly. Wine will intoxicate as well as brandy — 
intoxication is intemperance. A society that tolerates the drink- 
ing of intoxicating liquors, should be called by some other name 

than a Temperance Society.” • - 

I agree with you perfectly in that,” returned Lucy. 

“ As soon as I am able to get out,” said Watson, “ I will join 
in heart and hand, with your father, in what he proposes, and I 
think we may count on Charles Graham and Pryor, besides half 
a dozen others I could name.” 

But it was much longer before lie w^as able to be about again , 
tl»n he or his friends had hoped. The fracture of his thigh had 
been a compound one, and the healthy formation of bone, and 
union of the small portions that could be brought into contact, 
progressed very slowly. His marriage with Lucy was to have 
taken place in February, but the long anticipated day found‘him 
unable. to bear his weight upon the injured limb, and the time 
/ was postponed indefinitely. No such unfortunate result attended 
the arrival of Jane’s wedding day, which came shortly after. 
Her marriage with Graham was celebrated at the appointed time, 
with festivities and rejoicings, 'but there was neither brandy nor 
wine at the feast. It was a cold water wedding,” and occa- 
sioned all sorts of, remarks throughout the village. Dr. Sand- 
ford was a good deal annoyed at first by this uUraism of his 
father, as he styled it, but he was so often called upon to defend 
the act, although he did not approve of it fully, and in doing so 
found so many good arguments in favor of the cause he espoused, 
that he began to see pretty much as his father did, although not 
prepared to renounce either wine or brandy, which he continued 
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to indulge in with increasing freedom. More rapidly than ^ 
LTl for young men occupying his position, and with his 
of mind "and intelligence, did Doctor Sandford pr^^^a m h 
downward career. The remonstrances and argument « 
father availed not, nor did the tears and entreaties 
effect any c^ood. He seemed deaf alihe to the one and the oth - 
f a fe/short months he became so lost to all sense^of decency 
and self respect, as to spend two-thirds of hts ‘"“V” ^ 

room, talking politics and drinking to the neglect and loss of h« 

^Tt‘was three months before Watson was 'if 

Lon» before this, in frequent conference with Mr. 

plan of a total abstinence society bad been ^.g-ted, wh^ 

to be announced as soon, as the young man was able to 

Mr. Sandford in vigorously urging it upon the P*'“: ^ ' 

Graham, and a few others were likewise familiar with 

and ready to co-operate heartily. Before, t°wever,^to matter 

was brought forward, another “ cold water vmdding P 

at the house of Mr. Sandford. Lucy was led a w-i Img We to 

the altar. This wedding produced less sensation than «ie p 

Its on" ; but people w“ondered what bad come over the fannly. 

« They were always a little queer, said one. 

O And always ridy to run into extremes,” remarked 

“t'year ago, and nothing but the best of brandy would smt 
Mr. Sandford’s notions,” replied the first speaker “He routed 
ht temperance societies as the most nonsensical thmgs m the 
world, and pursued a course calculated to 
young men in the county. Then he gives up brandy, and tame 
to using wine, and forcing it upon others with such 
freedom, as to make one-half the members of the tompe jce 
society drunk, and injure the cause they 

terribly. And now, nothing but cold water will do ! ^ .1 wonder 
what crotchet will take possession of his bram next ■ . 

u Dear knows ! He is a strange man, make the b^t of him 
U’s a pity he can’t reform his son, the Doctor . a ® 

man is going to ruin as fast. as brandy can carry him. ^nse 
employ him, but I would n’t let him doctor my dog now. 

“ Nor I. He is drunk more than half his tirne. 

“It is very well,” remarked the other, with a slight sneer, 
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for the old gentleman, after ruining his son, and dear knows how 
■many more, by encouraging them to drink, and ridiculing and . 
opposing all temperance reforms, to use nothing but cold water. 

It would have done some good if he had tried this years ago. ^ It 

is rather too late now.” mi j-i 

Comments such as these were plentifully made. They did not 
reach the ears of Mr. Sandford, but it -would have mattered little 
if they had. He would have been totally indifferent to them, so 

far as actions were concerned. 

As soon as all was prepared a meeting was announced, the object 
■ of which was declared to "be the formation of a temperance society 
on the total abstinence plan. This_produced a strong sensation, 
both among the brandy and wine drinking portions of the commu- 
nity. The former could now see no particular objection to tem- 
perance societies as at first instituted, but the new movement was 
the wildest piece of ultraism ever heard of. The tavern keepers 
were particularly active in their efforts to throw ridicule upon 
the thing. The opposition of the beer, wine and cider drinkers 
was also strong. 

You will ruin the whole thing,” said one of them to Mr. 
Sandford, “ if you attempt tetotalism in this place. ■ The people 
will not stand it. Do you think I am going to drink nothing but 

.spring water ? ” ! 

“ If you think wine more healthy than water, friend Long, use 
it. But if water, as a beverage, is really better than wdne, I 
would advise you to let the latter alone, as I do,” replied Mr. 
Sandford. 

“ Both are good enough in their place.” 

“ I will readily admit that. But .1 am sure the regular use of 
-any thing that stimulates tlie system, that quickens the pulsation 
of the heart, must be injurious. And moreover, I am well con- 
vinced, that all efforts to effect the peiunanent reformation of 
drunkards upon any other principle than the total abandonment 
of fermented as well as distilled liquors, will be found unavailing. 
The desire for stimulating drinks will -tempt the man who has 
abandoned ardent spirits, to use wine, or beer, or cider, so freely 
as to produce intoxication, or a state so near to it, that his moral 
sense will’ be^ destroyed, and he unable to resist the burning thirst 
felt under such circumstances for rum or brandy,” 

“ You think so ?■” 
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“ I am sure of it.” „ .,i ^ -u 

» All a mere assumption, Mr. Sandford, that facts will not bear 

The time will come, Mr. Long, when you will see this matter 

differently.” _ 

“ Possibly But I doubt it. Of one thing, however, I am 

very sure, and that is, that you will do more harm_ than good if 
you attempt to form a total abstinence society at this time. 

“ Why ? ” _ ^ 

‘‘ Every body is up in arms against it.” 

“ Tavern keepers and all, I suppose.” ^ ^ 

» Every temperance man I have seen, says it will ruin the 
cause,— that the thing is ridiculous and preposterous. ^ 

“ There never was any true reform that did not meet ^th toe 
same kind of opposition from men who professed to believe the 
principles upon which it was founded. Temperance men! 
Why, no man deserves the name who pours wine and beer own 
his throat by the gallon, in place of brandy by the put. Where 
is the great difference, pray ? I confess myself unable to see it. 

“ Well, you can do as you please, _Mr. Sandford ; but I warn 
you in advance, that you will ruin the cause of temperance m 
this village if you keep on.” 

Such tere the views held by four-fifths of the temperance 
men, so called ; and they opposed the new movement with 
ous efforts. To most of them, the giving up of ardent spmts 
' had been no great sacrifice, while the whole catalogue of win^ 
and othm' fermented liquors were left them to select from, .and 
di-ink without stint or license. But to give up all was a- very 
serious matter, and not to be thought of for a moment. 

When the meeting took place, the church where it held 
was crowded. Mr. Sandford stated the object for which they 
had assembled, and showed, briefly, the grounds upon which he 
and others based their advocacy of entire abstinence from mtom- 
cating drinks as the only sure measure of reformatiou. ihis 
statement was followed by a strong address from Wateon in fevor 
of total abstineuee principles, and then all persons^ favoi-able to 
the new movement were invited to come forward and sign, a 
pledge which was read aloud. 

To the surprise of most persons present, about twenty respond- 
ed to tins call, and subscribed the pledge. A society was then 






organized with Mr. Graham as president. When the meeting 
broke up-, the opponents of total abstinence were fewer but much 
more violent than before. 

This took place many years before the Washingtonian move- 
ment, and was one of the instances in which the true light broke 
in here and there as a precursor of the advancing day. As may 
well be supposed, the fears of the old temperance folks and the 
predictions of the tavern keepers and their fiaends, were not real- 
ized. The good cause prospered well; and the new society 

gained strength slnd numbers every day. _ 

The success of the cause in which he had embarked, would 
have made old Mr. Sandford happy, had there not been one sad 
drawback to even peace of mind.' His son William was sinking 
with inconceivable rapidity into the condition-of an abandoned, 
sot. A few months had wrought in him a great change. His 
practice was entirely neglected, and nearly all his time spent in 
lounging about taverns, or sporting and carousing with young 
men who had no more respect for themselves than he now seemed 
to have. Remonstrance was entirely vain. He heard all that 
his father said in dogged silence, or answered him m anger. The 
last time he had ventured 'to say any thing to him, William 

retorted bitterly, and said — ' 

“ If I am a common durnkard as you call me, whose fault is 
it, ha ? Who taught me to drink ? Who put the tempting 
devil to my lips ? Ha! Answer me that. I am degraded and 
disgraced, ! know, — but who is to blame ? 

Mr. Sandford heard this scathing rebuke, and his head sunk 
upon his bosom, his thin gray hairs falling over his brow and 
partly shadowing his face, in which grief and shame had visibly . 
impressed themselves. He made no reply, but sat in the po- 
sition the words of his son had caused him to assume, speech- 

Iqss* 

William looked at his father for some moments, in sorrow for 
his hastily spoken words. But he had uttered the truth, ^ and it 
was now too late to recall what he had. said. Then arising, he 
left the room, and, retiidng from the house, went direct to his 
office. The image of his father, in spite of every effort to dispel 
it, remained pictured in his mind with painful distinctness.^ 

“I was wrong, very wrong,” he murmured, sadly to himself, 
“hutwhy didn-t he let me alone? Why does he keep at me 
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all the time? It is no use. I am doomed^^to die a druniard, 

and he might let me run ray course in peace.” ^ ^ . 

His own admission, uttered aloud— an admission that his case 
was hopeless-startled William, and sent a thrill throughout his 

moral being. . , , , 

“ Dio a drunkard ? ” he could not help saying, while a shudder 

passed over him. William Sandford die a drunkard 1 No-no. 
Why need that be ? I must hold up a little. I must be more , 
moderate. I must abate a few glasses a day. And I will do it. 

I will take one glass less to-day, and two to-morrow, and three 
the next day, and so on, until I get to be quite temperate Yes, 
that will do. I will let it be seen that I can reform myse.f wi*- 
out their temperance societies. I ’m sorry for what I said to the 
old mail ; but it can ’t be helped now. Why did n t he let me 
alone? I guess I shan’t he troubled much more. Let me see, 
—how many glasses did .1 take yesterday ? One, two, three, 
four, five, ix, seven, eight, and two bottles of wine. I U 
drink but seven glasses to-day. I’ve had five already; so I 
must take only two more. A bottle of wine and segars aft« 
dinner, and a bottle of wine and segars ®<> ^ 

bed, will come in at their right places. . When shall I take the 
two glasses? Now is as good a time as any other for one of 
them. It ’s more than an hour since I drank.” 

On arriving at this conclusion, Doctor Sandford took up lus 
hat and left his office with the intention of going to a bar-room 
near by and getting a glass of brandy and water. On his way 
thither he fell in with two or three of his young companions, who 
went with him to get a drink. . Each took a glass of brandy^and 
water, and then sat down to read the newspapers, or chat aoout 
matters and things peculiarly interesting to themselv^. In about 
twenty minutes, one of the company threw down the newspaper 

he was reading, and rising up, said— t u ' 

» Come, boys ; .Tom, here, makes glorious juleps. I have n t 

had a julep to-day. Tom, juleps for four.” 

No objection was, of course, made. „ , i 

-I can take one more glass,” thought Dr. Sandford, as he 
straightened himself up, preparatory to imbibing his julep-, 
that will make seven.-^’ 

As he said this to himself, he could not help thinking that it 
would be a good while before, he could take another glass. It 
•was then nearly one o’clock. , 
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While sipping the jul%, and enjoying its peculiar flavor, Sand- 
ford recollected that he had made no allowance for brandy and 
water at dinner time, a . thing absolutely indispensable. This 
troubled his mind' for a moment or two ; but'he settled the matter 
by coming to. a sudden resolution to defer the diminishing system 
until the nest morning, when he could begin fair, and leave room 
for all the contingencies that might occur during the day. Ha 
felt a sensation of relief immediately. He breathed more freely. 

There was a sense of liberty. _ 

After taking the julep that the bar keeper had prepared with a 
skill peculiarly his own, . our young men left the tavern and took 
a short stroll, which brought them to another drinking house, 
which was famous for » sherry cobblers.” Sandford proposed a 
drink, to which the, rest assented. The “cobblers” were pro- 
nounced “ first rate,” and a second round called for. After this 
the young men separated and Sandford went home to dinner. : 
Nine glasses since morning had not left his mind in a very luci 
condition; still, he could remember with some distinctness the 
unpleasant words that had passed between himself and his father,, 
and felt some reluctance, on that account, to meeting him. 
When he came in, his father looked him calmly in the face and 
spoke to him pleasantly. He saw that his son had been drmbng 
as usual," and evidently, with more freedom, and he was pained as 
he ever was at such evidences of his speedy rum. 

When they all had assembled at the dinner table, William no- 
ticed that the bottle of brandy which he had always required to- 
be set on for liim, was not in its usual place, and turning to the 
servant who waited on the table, he rebuked him in a severe tone 
for the omission. The servant did not reply, hut looked towards 
Mr. Sandford. The old man turned his eyes upon his son, and 
regarded him for a moment steadily but mournfully,— 

“ William,” he said,— “I have placed a tempting devil to your 
lips for the last time. From this hour, henceforth and forever, na 
one can drink any thing in my house, or at my table that mtoxi- 

The young man pushed back his chair instantly and rismg from 
the table, left the room. His mother was about, following him, 

but a look from her husband restrained her. 

No remark was made by any one, on the occurrence, but all felt 
troubled, and no one eat with appetite. The meal was concluded 
in silence. 
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Angry and indignant as Doctor Sandford was when he left the 
table, and confused as his perceptions were from the effects of 
nine glasses before dinner, he was yet sane enough to be conscious 
that his father was right to act as he had done, especially after 
what he had said to him in the morning. He went from the 
dining room into the parlor, and sat there for about five minute 
reflecting, as clearly as his half-drunken condition would permit* 
upon the state of alfairs. A crisis had arived— that was^ plain. 
How was he to meet it ? That was not so readily determined. 

Unable to come to any conclusion, he left the house, Vfore any 
of the family had risen from the dinner table, and went to his 
office. To make up for the lost meal, he drank two bottles of 
wine instead of one, and smoked with corresponding freedom. 
The consequence may be readily inferred. He became thoroughly- 
intoxicated, and was found towards evening, b^ some friend who 
happened to step in, lying under the office table, asleep. An 
attempt to arouse him. showed his true condition. He was “ dead 
drunk.” The friend was humane enough to lift him from the 
floor and lay him upon a cushioned settee, that the office con- 
tained. His humanity went no further. He left him where he 
laid him, and did not go near him again. 

It was midnight when Doctor Sandford awoke from the deep 
sleep into which he had fallen. All was dark and cold around 
him. He lay for some time endeavoring to collect his thoughts, 
before he fully comprehended where he was. A groan marked 
the moment when his mind became clear, for then he had an 
acute perception of the height ftom which he had fallen, and the 
deep pit of disgrace and degradation in which he lay. ^ When he 
attempted to rise, a severe pain commenced throbbing in his tem- 
ples, causing him to throw himself back upon the settee where he 
was lying, with another groan, that mental rather than bodily 
anguish occasioned. The position resumed, did not cause the 
pain that had been awakened to subside. It continued to throb 
on with increasing violence. 

For many hours before the day broke did Dr. Sandford thus 
lay, in darkness, cold and pain, a prey to shame and self-reproaches. 
When the morning at last dawned, he arose and left his office— 
for what ? To get a glass of brandy ! He felt wretehed in body 
and mind, dnd could think of no quicker remedy than spirits and 
water. In fact, he believed it to be absolutely necessary for him. 
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After swallowing a glass of brandy at the nearest tav’ern he re- 
turned to his office, feeling much better. The pam in his head 
had nearly subsided, his nervous system was firmer, and his mind 

clearer,-still he felt uncomfortable enough. • _ 

“ So much for my first attempt at reform,” he said to himselt, 
bitterly. “ But shall I give up ? No, I can and will regulate 
myself. I have been drinking too freely for my good. 1 wiU 
taper off gradually, and let it alone altogether, perhaps. I be- 
lieve it would be much better for me to do so. I will 

drink hut seven glasses and two bottles of wine. On that I am 

’’Tlltod of gbing to his fitber’s house at breakfast 
Sandford went and engaged boarding at a hotel. He did not 
really blame his father for what he had done, but his pride was 
wounded by the occurrence of the preceding day ; and pride , 
viewed the act of withdrawing the brandy bottle as an insult. ^ 
After breakfast a second glass of liquor was taken-and counted 
two. Before he could get back to his office, some companion of 
the class “ hale fellow, well met,” got hold of him and would 
hear to no objection against a “ cobbler.” This made three be- 

fore ten o’clock in the morning. . „ tt m Z 

« I shaU take but one glass more until dinner time. He said to 

himself as be turned from the bar-room. But he was mistaken. 
Full seven glasses, the proposed .complement for the day , were 
disposed of before he sat down to dine. , , . , 

“ What am I to do ? ” he asked himself, as he took his place at 
the table. “ I must have my brandy and water, and yet I have 
had seven glasses already. Confound Tom, Dick, and Harry for 
asking me to drink!” Seven glasses had not left the 
Doctor Sandford very clear, nor his resolution very strong. ‘ Uh 
well! never mind,” he continued, “I needn’t begin until to- 
morrow. A day is of no consequence. “ Waiter ! ” he said 

aloud, “ bring me some brandy.” , ' j 

The brandy was brought, and the resolution for that day 
broken. It is not a matter of much wonder, that night found the 
Doctor pretty 'much in the same condition that he was m on the 

previous evening. • 

To Mrs. Sandford, the fact that William had left the house in 

inger, was a sotirce of deep grief, that his remaining away made 
deeper and more poignant. Mr. Sandford had conferred with her 
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about removing tbe brandy from tlie dinner-table, and the act was 
done with her “approval and eopsent She d,d not 
ever, that the effect produced would be so senous. Will.am, she 
doubted not, would be angry, but she had not supposed, for a 
ment, that he would leave the house and remam ™ay H 
doino so, and the fact of his going to a tavern to boarf, ''’h™ 
heard of that, caused the feeble hope of reform that she had, bs a 
■ mother fondly cherished, to sink low, and almost expire m her 
bosom Days and weeks passed, and he came not to see her, nor 
d rsT hear from him, except casually, and then the 'ntenigen™ 
was painful, instead of consoling. He was still waking the path 

of ruin with rapid strides. , re v,. 

As for the young man, all his efforts to lead a sober life by 

daity lessening the quantity of liquor he dtank, proved of no 
avaib For nLly a month he made every recurring day the b^ 
ginning of a period of reform, and fixed upon it a limit as to the 
Lmber of glasses he would drink ; but not once during the time 

did he fail to go beyond tlie limit. There was 

“ce of some”partLlar circumstances that made the breaknig 

his resolution for the day necessary, and night gene y 
him two thirds, if not fully intoxicated. _ ^ i „ 

^ One day, it was nearly two months from the time of his leav- 

in. in an "e’r, his father’s house, he entered his office on ret„ ^ 
not from^seeing a patient, but from the tavern, 

‘''uMotll !”■ he said, advancing quickly, and ^grasping her 
hand ‘‘ How do you do ? I am glad to see you . 

. William, my son, why you no 

I said, looking him earnestly in the face. 

. “ No, mother, you have not. ouxr 

' He hesitated. -p. think 

“ Nor has any one at home done you wrong. 7 

so? ” 

■ « ye— yes, ’ he stammered out. 

> ^ :: 1. L, William, if youTefiect calmly, you i^t 

that no one in your father’s house has ever acted towards you 

cept with kindness. ’ 
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“ I think father acted harshly towards me,”' said William. 
‘.Anver may think so, but reason must come to a different 
conclusion. What your father did, I approved ; and if my own 
feelinvs and wishes had been consulted, ft would have been done 
lone before. It was wrong in ns to place brandy upon our table 
for “any one to drink, from the moment we became satisfied that 
its habitual use was a practice fraught with great danger, -and 
doubly wrong to place it before our son, already nearly overmas- 
. tered by its potent, soul-destroying infiuences. Let your reason 
speak, and answer me, William, if what I say is not true ? 

The mother spoke with earnestness and much -feeling. Her 
voice was tremulous, and tears were in her eyes. 

■ Reason did speak, and it could do no less than approve what the 
mother said. But pride was strong, and opposed all confession of 
error. The young man was silent, his eyes cast, upon the floor.^ 
:Mrs Sandford waited for some time, in order to let her son s 
mind, act upon what she bad said. As he made no reply, but con- 
tinued to sit with his eyes cast down, she resumed and said,— 

“ William, I wish you to go home with me. It is now our reg- 
ular hour for dining,' and I wish to see you in your -place at the 
table. It has been vacant, day after day, for two months ; but 1 

can bear it no longer. Gome, my son 1 ” 

“Not to-day, mother,” replied the young man, sensibly dis- 
turbed by the invitation to return home. 

“ Why not to-day ? You cannot, you must not remain away 
from us altogether ! Then, why not return to day, William ? ” 

« I I I am to meet some friends at dinner,” was answered, 

.after some hesitation, and in such a manner as to lead Mrs. Sand- 

ford to doubt its being the truth. ^ 

“ Better friends await you in your father’s house, was her 
prompt reply. » Come, then. The way is plain before you— 

' willyounotwalkin .it? You left us in causeless anger, and have 

nursed, it seems, that anger ever since. You would not come 
near us. You thought not,— oh ! let me not say, cared not— for 
the grief your mother’s heart would feel. But, regardless of all 
this, your mother <^mes to youj and asks you to return again and 
611 your long vacant place. Let her not ask in vain. 

.As she said this, Mrs. Sandford arose, adding, as she did so,— 
“ Come, William, you must go with me.” 

To-morrow I will do so, mother.” 

26 
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“ Why not to-day ? ” . 

« I can ’t, indeed ! Give me until to-morrow. 

« Now is -the best time ” urged Mrs. Sandford. ^ 

Still the young man persisted in putting off until the nest daf 

. ‘''"TrX'ect you to-morrow, then ? ” said the mother, at 

length turning reluctantly to go. ^ 

“Yes, I will certainly dine with you to-morrow . • 

In sadness and oppression of feeling did Mrs Sandford leave - 
- her son’s office, and turn her slow steps homeward W. ham W 
changed much since she last saw him, ami changed for *0 'vors^ 
bothfn face and general appearance, she felt almost hopele 
of his being saved from ruin, so rapid,Ut was ey, dent, was Im 
downward tendency. As soon as bis mother left his office the 

young man shook his head and said, i, -r *. 

^ o No-no-not to day. I have been drinking too much. But 
to-morrow I will go, and go sober. I will limit myself to three 
glasses before dinner, and nothing shall tempt me to touch more^ 

I shall have to do without my brandy and water, I suppose, but 

no matter, I can do without it.’ ^ 

Anxiously did Mrs. Sandford ,look for the .coming of dinnei- 
time on the next day-hope and. fear in alternate possession of 
her mind. The hour at length arrived, but William did not come. 
The family waited for half an hour, but he was still absent when 
they at last took their places at the. table. Mrs. Sandfoid was a 
slrmig-mlnded woman, and she bore, with out “ 

of wliat she sh-ifered, this severe disappointment When she 
, retired, at the conclusion of the meal, she went up into her 
. ^dhamber, and closing the door, locked it after her, and sunk down 
weepiito, upon her knees. She remained in tins position for 
lono time. When sl.e arose, her face wds calmer, and her team 
driSl up. She left her room and went about her ordinary duties, 
and no one could perceive that sl.e had but lately been m a pas- 

: As for Doctor Sandford, it was as might besnpposed. His citmt 
to “regulate” himself was altogether usele^ ,The first glass .0 
drank in tl.e morning took awijt its proper proportion ot se t- 
control. . The .second was like unto the first ; and his third glass, 
which \vfts' to'be the forenoon limit, only paved the way "f ^ ' 
fourth, which was taken in place of the brandy and water tlmt 
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was to be omitted at dinner time. After that, the temptations 
to drink came rushing on him like a flood. By two o’clock he 
was asleep in one of the taverns to which he resorted, with his 
head upon the reading table, too mucli intoxicated to liave walked 
■without stasgering, had he been awake. A frierfd found him in 
this condition, and had him taken to the hotel at which he 
boarded-and put to bed, where he lay until the, next morning. 

On awaking from this besotted condition, it took Sandford 
Bometime to hriiig up from his memory’s'’ dim repository all the 
facts of the preceding day. When his recollection did become 
clear, he suffered more real anguish of spirits than he had, per- 
haps, ever known. The visit of his mother had affected him 
much more than she had supposed, and he was earnest in the 
matter of rejoining his family at dinner time on the succeeding 
day. That day had passed, and his promise had not been tul- 

fdied. , .f j 

“ Miserable, degraded wretch that I am ! he said, ana 

groaned in anguish of spirit as he threw himself back upon Ins 
pillow, from which he had raised himself while seeking to remem- 
ber the events of the preceding day. . 

“ I would not have broken my word to her for the world, ho 
added, sorrowfully. “ Ah, me ! how low I have fallen ! Would 
to heaven I had never known the taste of liquor ! But for this 
accursed infatuation, I might now be happy and useful as I am 
unhappy and a cumberer of the ground. 

As he said this, he raised his hand to the bell rope that hung 
over his bed, for the purpose of ordering a glass of brandy to 
steady his nerves and allay the dreadful cravings of his stomach 
for something stimulating. It was an involuntary, act ; done 
without the consciousness that he was execrating at the moment 
the cup he was about to put to his lips. But the thought of what 
he was doing, came before the bell was rung, and his arm fell 

beside him as he exclaimed, — • , n » 

« Madman ! — No 1 Touch not I — taste not ! — handle not I 
Here anchor your barque, well nigh dashed to pieces on the 

breakers, pr ydi^a^ lost! ” . i • -i 

He then sunk down lower upon bis pillow— in fact, buried up 

Ids face in it, feeling as powerless as an infant— and there ^‘^7 
and wept the Erst tears that had warmed his cheek since he had 
called himself a nian. To this state succeeded one of calmness, 
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re6ection, hope, and resolutions more firmly based than any he. 

« It must come to that,” he murmured half aloud— alluding to- 
total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks. » There is, for me, 
no other way of safety. And it shall come to that. Solemnly 
do I Yow, in this hour of bitterness and grief of soul, never agam 
to let one drop of wine or spirit to pass my bps. Itis said, an 

my vow shall be kept.” , . , , i. 

The repentant young man now arose, and with tremh mg an 

dressed and prepared himself for breakfast. He found 
in a dreadfully shattered condition ; far more so than he ha - 
dreamed, for a glass of brandy taken every mormng immediately 
on rising, had given them an artificial steadiness and concea e ■ 

their real state. i r- i. a-c* 

On descending to the bar-room to wait for breakfast, the first 

salutation he met was, , ^ i o »> 

“ Good morning, Doctor ! Come, what will you take . . 

This was from a friend who boarded at the same house. 

“ A cup of strong coffee as soon as I can get it, replied ban - 

ford. “Nothing else.” -, 9 » 

“ Why, what ’s the matter ? Are you sick . 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where are you sick ? ” 

“ Here and here.” And he laid his hand first on his heart and 

then on his head. „y 

“ Do you think coffee will do you more good than a glass ot 

brandy ? ” 

44 Yes, or, at least it will do me less harm. 

“ Oh ! ” And with this ejaculation, and a peculiar expression, 
of face, the friend turned from him, and walking to the bar, or- 
dered his morning glass. , , » 

Doctor Sandford continued to feel very wretched. A sensa 
tion of sinking at the stomach and faintness was particularly di^ 
tressing. It seemed to him as if the breakfast bell never wou 

ring ; but at last he heard the welcome sound. ^ 

A cup of coffee helped him even more than he had expecte^ 
His nerves became steadier and he eat lightly and with as goo , 

if not a better appetite than usual. i v -u 

On leaving the breakfast table, and passing through the bar- 
room, he was again asked to drink, but he gave a simple nega- 
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five, and left the house. He went direct to llis office, wit;h the. 
intention of not leaving it that day, excejit to^go to his meals. 

Mrs. Sandford had caused particular enquiries, to be made about, 
William, and learned, much to her grief, tliat at the time she. 
was expecting him to dinner, he was so much intoxicated as to 
be insensible. She was sitting alone with her husband^about ten. 
o’clock on the succeeding day, in earnest conversation. The 
subject of that conversation was their infatuated son. 

“We must do something to induce him to come home,” the 
mother said. “ Removed, as he is now, from all restraint, such 
as an association with his family cannot fail to bring, he is sinking 
with fearful rapidity. If he can be held up at all— if he can be 
reclaimed— it must he. by home influences. These, and these 

alone, will have sufficient power.” 

Mr. Sandford made no reply.' He felt deeply the force of 
what had been said, but be did not see how William was to be. 
brono-ht home. He had gone away in anger at an act which 
could not be recalled. . While he sat in silence and anxious 
thought, the door of the room in which they sat was quietly 
opened, and the object of their solicitude entered. 

< 1 = William ! ” ejaculated the mother. She could say no more, 
but trembled from head to foot. 

« I am glad to see yoU once more, my son,” said Mr. Sand- 
ford, with dignified kindness, advancing towards the young man 
and giving him his hand. “ As ever, you are welcome home.” 
The manner of this reception, different, from what he had ex- 
pected from his father, touched William’s feelings. He took the 
offered hand, and, as he did so, said in a tremulous voice— 

“ Forgive my ingratitude- and unjust anger ! You were right 
and I was wrong.” 

“ Say no more, my son. It is enough. You have my free 
forgiveness. To eiT is human. Your absence has made us all 
unhappy ;— may your return bring back to us the sunshine that 
has for awhile been withdrawn from our dwelling.” 

“ God grant that it may,” responded the young man, fer- 
Tently. 

' The mother stood in tears and bewildered. She saw that her 
■son was sober, and that there was a great change in him. 

“Father,” said William, after a pause. “I have this day 
come to a full stop in my insane career. From this day, hence- 
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forth and forever, I out myself loose from the accursed evil of 
drinking. Had I done it long ago. I would have 
happiness and worldly prosperity, which are all shipwrecked 

""<tt “never too late, my son,” said Mr. Sandford, his whole - 

manner changing, and a glad smile lighting up Ins &ce- nev« 

too late. If you stand where you say you alh s sat^ 

health, happiness, and worldly prosperity are ; 

future is yet bright with hope. The past 

But are you prepared not only to renounce all 

hut to unite yourself with those of us who have put our hands 

to the good work of reform ? ” , a oil tli(» 

“ Yes, and at once,” was the prompt reply. I need all 

aid of association, pledges, and activity to sustain me amid tes- 
tation, and I will seek this aid gladly. If you have the pbd e 
of your society here, I will immediately subscribe my name 

Mr. Sandford turned to his secretary, and taking therefrom 1d,e 
pledoe, laid it upon a table before bis son, wbo signed it, eagerly. 

“All is bright now!” said the old man, with emobon. 

“ The clouds have opened themselves, and the bright sunshine 

has a<rain visited our dwelling.” , , t 

The tears stole out from his eyes, and moved slowly over te 

time-worn cheeks. The mother was already weeping, and Wd- 
liam wept with them. But the tears that mingled tliere were 

*'7wf monlh^more and Christmas has come round again. 
Merry old Christmas ! It is just peep-o’-day, but all are stirmig 
^ the dwellino- of our old friend Mr. Sandford. The festive, 
hoard is laden with good cheer as usual ; but where for years has 
stood the huge punch bowl, now glistens a hissing urn. 

Banc! Bang! Bang! Yes, there they are, the mer y 
Christmas boys again ! The echoes of their double-charged gu^ 
ring back from the distant hills, and the welkin is ^ 

tlir wild hurrahs. Open fly the doms, anc^ “ ^ ^ 4 " 

mas ! ” is shouted by a dozen voices. Mr. Sandford never 
looked happier, and Mrs. Sandford’s face is a wreath of smiles 
The guns are quickly deposited in a corner of 
now ^hole company have gathered around the table, and hot 
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coffee from the urn is found to be quite as mirth-inspiring as egg- 
nog. Doctor Sandford is among the number, though not of the 
morning gun party. He has a quiet, subdued, yet cheerful ex- 
pression of face, and sips his coffee with a pleasure more real 
than he ever felt in the use of stronger and more enticing drinks. 

A song, Charley,” calls out old Mr. Sandford. “.There is 
as fine music in an urn of good coffee as in a barrel of egg-nog; 
and finer, too, for it leaves all the pipes clear. Come, Charley ! 
We must have a song, and let it be a good one.” 

Graham was not one to hesitate. With a bold free voice he 
sang : 

WATER!— OH!_ WATER FOR ME. 

. “ Oh ! water for me — bright water for me I 
And wine for tlie tremulous debauchee I 
It cooleth the brow, it cooleth the brain, 

It niaketli the faint one strong again; 

It comes 0 ’er the sense like a breeze from the sea, 

All freshness, like infant parity. 

Oh water, bright water, for me, for me I 
Give wine, give wine to the debauchee! 

“ Fill to the brim ! fill, fill to the brim 1 
Let the flowing crystal kiss the rim; 

For my hand is steady, my eye is true. 

For I, like the flowers, drink naught but dew. 

Oh ! water, bright water ’s a mine of wealth. 

And the ores it yieldeth are vigor and health. 

So water, pure water for me, for me! 

And wine for the tremulous debauchee I 

“_Fill again to the brim— again to the brim! 

' For water strengthens life and limb ; 

To the days of the aged it addeth length, 

To the might of the strong it addeth strength; 

It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight — 

’Tis like quaffing a goblet of morning light. 

So water, I ’ll drink naught but thee 
^ Thou parent of health and energy I 

“ When 0 ’er the bills, like a gladsome bride, 

Morning walks forth in her beauty’s pride. 

And leading a band of laughing hours, 

Brushes the dew from the nodding flowers 
Oh 1 cheerily tlieii my voice is heard, 

Mingling with that of the soaring bird, 
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Who flingeth abroad his matins loird, 

As he freshens his wings in the cold grey cloud. 

“ But when evening has quitted her sheltering yew 
Drowsily flying, and weaving anew 
Her dusky meshes o ’er land and sea, 

How gently, oh ! Sleep, fall thy poppies on me I 
For I drink water, pure, cold and bright, 

And my dreams are of heaven the live-long night. 

So, hurrah for thee, water, hurrah, hurrah ! 

•Thou art silver and gold, thou art ribbon and star, 

Hurrah for bright water 1 hurrah 1 hurrah ! ” 

“ A first-rate drinking song ! There can be none better. I 
would n’t give it for a dozen of your ‘ flowing bowls,’ and ‘ vine- 
wreathed bumpers.’ After all, there is nothing to compare with 
Adam’s ale. It is nature’s own beverage, and truly 

‘ Cooleth the brow and cooleth the brain.’ 

I feel younger than I did this day twelve-month, by at least ten 
years.” 

Thus speaks old Mr. Sandford, and all warmly responded to his 
sentiments. * 

There is no running away of horses and breaking of bones to- 
day, — no disgraceful intoxication, with sorrow and disappoint- 
ment following hard after. No one is absent from the dinner- 
table, where toasts are drunk in sparkling water, and when eve- 
ning comes round, all again assemble and spend the hours with 
music and games, and cheerful talk. This, before, has never 
been. When Christmas night came round in former times, but 
few of the young men were in a condition to be seen, and wisely 
hid themselves from the eyes of those they loved and respected 
most. An old friend or two dropped in to see Mr. Sandford, and 
chatted and drank with him for an hour or two, — the girls usually 
retired, lonely and weary, to their chambers, and sought th^ 
pillows long before the usual time, and Mrs. Sandford did the 
same. 

It was different now. Heads were as clear and hearts as light 
as when morning broke over the earth with its cheerful rays. 
And thus it has been ever since. Christmas is -still a season of 
festivities at the house of Mr. Sandford, although the crash of 
guns no longer ushers in the opening day. The principles 
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espbused by himself and family, and firmly carried out, soon 
found numerous advocates, and it was not long before every man 
in the village who named the name of temperance with approval, 
adopted them as his own. Doctor Sandford remained true to his 
good resolves. He quickly gained the position he had lost, and 
now has the largest practice of any physician ia the county. 
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A DAT in autumn was about expiring. The morning had been 
warm and bright with sunshine, but evening was gathering its 
shadows amid clouds, fierce driving wind and rain. A fit em- 
blem was this expiring day, of the closing life of one whose early 
years had passed in light and smiles, but whose later experiences 
■were full of bitterness. 

A mother lay upon her dying bed. In the chamber of death 
■were three persons besides the sufferer. One was a man in the 
prime of life, whose face bore many evidences of the evil habits 
that had cursed both himself and his family. The other two 
were children ; one a girl between' ten and eleven, and the other 
a hoy not beyond his seventh year. The father sat by the bed, 
holding the thin white hand of her whom he had promised, 
years before, to love and cherish with the tenderest affection ; 
and while he did so, the rebuking past came back, and the sting 
of an upbraiding conscience troubled him deeply. The little boy 
had climbed upon the bed, and was lying close to his mother, 
with his arm thrown across her bosom ; and the girl stood with 
her face buried in a pillow. She w'as weeping. 

. A deep silence had pervaded the chamber for nearly half an 
hour. In that oppressive half hour, how many troubled thoughts 
had passed through the mind of the unhappy man who was about 
losing one whose virtues, whose patience, whose sufferings, ■whose 
wrongs, were all remembered now, although they bad been Uttla 
thought of through the last few years of his wedded life ! 

“ Henry ! ” The man started— raised his eyes from the floor, 
and turned them upon the face of his dying wife, who looked at 
him earnestly for some moments, and then said — “ Henry, when 
I am gone, these dear children will have no one to love them, no 
one to care for them, but you.” 

“ I ■will both love them and care for them,” quickly returned 
the man. His voice trembled, and he spoke with emotion. 

(426) . 
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“ I leave them in your bands,” resumed the mother, speaking 
more solemnly, “ a priceless legacy. Two immortal souls — two 
innocent, helpless ones, who, in the sight of the angels, are ^ 
precious beyond imagination. *Oh, Henry ! love them and guard 
them from evil, for my sake. When you look upon them, think 
of me ; and tlnnk of me as present ; for my love, it may be, will 
bring me nearer to you all, even though you cannot see me.” 

' The strong man was deeply moved by this appeal. He bent 
over and bid bis face on tlie bed, while, a tremor passed through 
his frame, and his eyes, that were all unused to weeping, ran over 
with tears. When he looked up, after five minutes or more had 
passed— a period 'of deep silence— he was startled by the hue of^ 
deatli that overspread the face of his wife. He called her name 
eagerly, but she did not hear him ,; he grasped her hand, that 
' was covered with a clammy sweat, hut she did not appear to feel 
the touch. The tears that fell like rain over the face of the 
mother and’ wife the voices so full of anguish, that called her 
name, had no power to bring her back again to mortal con- 
sciousness. The silver chord was loosened and the golden bowl 
was broken ! The mother had passed away from her children— 
the wife had parted from her husband. 

Next we find Henry Altemas alone. He has left tbe chamber 
of death, and retired to another apartment to weep — to muse sad- 
ly over the past— to repent— to form good resolutions. There 
bad been enough of evil in his life ; and there had been 
enough" of consequent suffering to others. From comfort, ease 
and competence, lie had reduced his family to want, privation and 
suffering. Step by step, through a course of five 'years of dissi- 
pation, he descended lower and lower, until the hope of change 
' failed in the heart of his long suffering wife, whose patient spirit 
was never betrayed into tbe utterance of rebuke. Alone, under 
such circumstances, with such memories to haunt him ! Alas, 
■Qnbappy man! The bitterness of one hour thus spent; how 
does it overbalance all the pleasures of sensual excesses, even, 
though indulged in for years ! Dearly bought are. they at such a 
price I 

Those who came in to take charge of the cold remains of her 
wlio had risen into a truer and a better life, removed the children, 
Alice and Henry, to another room, ■whore they remained for a 
long time alone : the bov held tightly to the bosom of his sister. 

, . ■ , ^ 
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Young as th-ey were, their life-experience had been such that a 
double desolation fell upon their hearts at the loss they had sus- 
tained. It was long since they had drawn near their father with 

love long since they had lain their heads, as of old, upon his 

breast, and felt the sweet joy of knowing that he loved them. 
To them, their mother had been every thing; she was now taken 
away, and they felt indeed alone. 

On the day following, the dead was carried out, and then a 
still deeper desolation was felt by the sorrowing children. As 
for the father, his repentance was sincere, and his resolutions of 
amendment earnest. But, he did not understand the value of 
total abstinence as a means of reformation — as, in fact, the only 
means of reformation. How utterly fruitless were all his good 
resolutions, we need hardly say. They were like cords of gossa- 
mer on the arms of a strong man. On the very day that the sad 
rites of burial were performed /over the body of the departed onc^ 
he tasted the cup of confusion. To taste, was to drink deeply. 
It was the old story. Henry Altemas returned, that night, to 
his little ones, as he had too often returned before, half insensible 
from intoxication. They had waited for him an hour past their 
usual bedtime ; and it was to meet him thus ! Alice looked up 
anxiously into her father’s face as he came in.^ One glance suf- 
ficed. Her eyes were too familiar with the sa'd, humiliating evi-- 
dences of. her parent’s degrading vice, not to perceive, in an in- 
stant, that he had again fallen. The father did not speak to or 
even notice his children, as he staggered into the room where they 
were sitting, and then staggered out again, and groped his way 
along the passage and up the stairs into his now desolate chamber. 
But he did not feel its desolation. 

Alice, as soon as her father left the room, took little Henry 3 
hand, and rising, said in a low voice, that was composed by a 
strong effort — . 

Come, brother.” 

The child rose up and went with his sister. Henry was not 
long awake after his head pressed its pillow, but Alice did not 
sleep for more than an hour, and when slumber at length sealed 
her young eyelids, troubled dreams were her companions through 
the night. 

At breakfast time, on the next morning, Mr. Altemas met his 
children in shame and silence. Alice took the place at table 
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■which had been left vacant by her mother’s death, and served the 
coffee. She looked frequently at her father, but his eyes were 
not once directed to the face of his child. He could not look at 
her. He sat only about half his usual time at the table, and 
then rose and went out. Alice tried, but could not eat; and 
soon after her father left, got up and went into another room, the 
door of which she closed, and then sitting down in a dark corner, 
covered her face with her hands and wept bitterly. Henry soon 
found her out, and crouching down beside her, mingled with hers 
his tears, although he scarcely knew for what reason he was 
weeping. 

Mr. Altemas went but with affixed determination not to drink 
a drop of any thing. He felt deeply mortified at having beeri 
betrayed into excess on the very day that he had followed the re- 
mains of his wife to the grave ; and especially so, when he re- 
membered that his children had seen him come staggering in at 
night — the children whom he had promised his dying wife to love 
and care for in her stead, He could not look into their innocent 
faces when he met them at the breakfast table, although he was 
conscious that their eyes were upon him ; and he withdrew from 
their presence as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Altemas had been a successful merchant, but dissipation 
caused him to neglect his business, which, after a while, tumbled 
in ruins around him. He was now a clerk in the receipt of a 
small salary, that had proved insufficient to meet the wants of 
his family, as well as supply the cravings^ of a vitiated appetite. ■ 
From his house he went to the store at which he was employed, 
and attended to business until about eleven o’clock, the time at 
which he generally went into a neighboring tavern to get a drink. 
The usual hour brought the usual desire for liquors. This was, 
for a while, resisted ; but the first effort at reristance made the- 
desire tenfold stronger. The struggle was but brief. Evil air 
lurements were too powerful to be withstood rMr. Altemas^ 
turned aside as usual to taste the cup of pleasure, and he again 
fell. That night he did not return until late. His children were- 
in bed and asleep when he came in. He would have sought his 
home earlier, but he feared that they might be again sitting up for 

him. . _ 

Thus it went on, daily, in the old way. Night after night the- 
unhappy man came home, sometimes early and sometimes late,. 
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but always more or less intoxicated. In the morning he was 
silent when he met his children at the breakfast table ; and his 
countenance 'generally wore a gloomy aspect. At dinner time 
he was in a pleasanter mood ; but at tea time, when he did 
come home, he was more than half stultified by drink. Tims he 
passed before his children at three kief intervals during the day, 
and tliat was all tliey saw of him. There was nothing to call 
out their affection ; nothing to make them look for his coming 
with pleasnre. Alice grew old rapidly ; not by tlie lapse of time, 
but by suffering. The loss, of her mother, the neglect and errors 
of her father, and the tender years of her brother, who looked 
up to her and depended upon Ser for every thing, changed her, 
in a vqry short time almost from a child into a woman. She 
took the entire charge of Henry, because there was now no one 
else to do do it. The hired domestic cared little for any thing 
around her, in such an ill-regulated household, with no observant 
head, took any privilege she happened to desire. 

Things liad proceeded in this way for about six months, when 
the employer of Mr. Altemas becoming out of all patience with 
him on account of his irregular habits, and consequent neglect of 
business, discharged him from his service. For three weeks the 
miserable man tried, but in vain, to procure another situation. 
At the end of tliis time, on coming home one day, more sober 
than usual, he called Alice to him, and said, speaking with some 
feeling — 

» Alice, I find that I shall be obliged to leave the city. But I 
hope to be back soon. While I am gone, you and Henry are to 
stay with Mrs. Walton in Division street, who promises to be 
very kind to you.” 

The only reply made by Alice to this announcement was a 
gush of tears. Slie wept for some time. At last, looking up into 
her father’s face she said — 

“ Oh papa, do n’t go away ! ” 

“ I must go, dear,” replied Mr. Altemas, who was moved by 
the child’s,distress.. “ I can get nothing to do in this city ; but 
wliere I am going, I will find employment, and then I will soon 
come for you and Henry. You must be good children while I 
am gone.” 

Alice made an effort to dry her tears and look cheerful. But 
a weight remained upon her heart. Slie did not know who Sirs, 
Walton was. She had never heard her name before. 
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Will Mrs. Walton be good to Henry ? ” she asked. 

Oh yes. She will be very kind to both you and Henry, I 
am sure,” quickly replied the father. 

“ When must we go there ? ” 

“ In the morning. I-told her I would bring you to her lious© 
to-morrow morning,” 

Alice said no more’. In a little while she went out of the 
room, and stole up quietly to the chamber that had been her moth- 
er’s. After closing the door she looked around upon each fa- 
miliar object that brought back most vividly the memory of her 
who had died in tliat room ; for only a few moments did she thus 
stand ; then she seated herself by the bed, and bending forward 
. hid her face in her hands. She did not now give way to tears j 
but oil! how lonely she felt — how desolate her heart I Soon 
after, Mr. Altemas came up and entered the room. He saw 
Alice, and instantly retired. There was a deep rebuke in her, 
attitude, as/ well as in her presence in her mother’s chamber at 
that time; ' ^ iHMf an hour afterwards, he re-entered the*room and 
saw Alice in ;tlie same position. He again paused, instinctively, 
and was about retiring ; but he checked himself and came into 
the chamber. Alice did not move. He called her name, but 
there was no response, except in a long fluttering sigh, or sob. 

, On coming nearer to her, he found that she was asleep. The 
feelings of the unhappy father, already disturbed, were now 
deeply moved. 

For a moment be gazed earnestly upon her form. He could 
not help reading in her condition, the story of deep suffering ; of a 
heart scmsible of a great wrong, and apprehension of still greater 
misery in the future. His thoughts ran back to former happier 
days. A new pang shot through his heart as he recollected the 
■ high hopes, the smiling friends, and unalloyed, happiness of thait 
hour when he, led her mother, now qt rest, to the altar. And 
then#the very image of his wife seemed to fill the room; lior 
form and features were stamped on every thing around, %nd so 
true, so life-like, he could hardly resist the impression of reality. 
Involuntarily he closed his eyes, as if to test the illusion ; but 
clearer, brighter, plainer, stood h'is wife before him. • Was she 
there to reproach him ? 

The thought was maddening. His heart beat with a violence 
almost suff'oeating, and his brain grew painfully giddy. Then, 

* •#* 
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as in previous troubles, his mind reverted to the usual panacea 
intoxication. The thought instantly peopled the place with all 
the horrid spectres so familiar to nerves shattered by alcoholic 
stimulus ; yet even these were a relief. Any thing he could en- 
;dure better than the presence of child or wife, real or imagiuaiy. 

'■ “ Wretched man that I am ! ” he murmured, in bitterness of 
spirit, as he turned away, and left the chamber, the very atmos- 
phere of which oppressed him. He not only left the chamber 
hut the house, and paused not until he breathed a grosser and 
more congenial atmosphere— that of a drinking house, where ho ^ 
drowne‘d,°in strong potations, the stern voice of an upbraiding' 

conscience. i. a ’ ii 

On the next morning the children were removed to the dwell- 
ing of Mrs. Walton in Division street. A vendue, that bad 
already been advertised, was held at the house of Mr. AUemas 
on the same day, and every article of furniture sold. Not even 
the mother’s work box:, beautifully inlaid with costly woods, .a 
husband’s present in happier days, was reserved for Alice. All 
passed under the hammer. Fifty dollars of the proceeds of this 
sale were paid into the hands of Mrs. Walton in advance for the 
children’s board, and the balance, about two^ hundred dollars, Mr. 
AUemas placed in his pocket, and after parting with his children, 
started for New Orleans. In Baltimore he remained for a few , 
days ; long enough to have his pocket-book stolen from him while 
he was intoxicated. In this were a hundred dollars in bills. 
Luckily, it happened that the rest of bis money was in gold, and 
contained in a purse, that escaped the search of the person who, 
robbed him. From Baltimore, he pushed on by the quickest ' 
route to New Orleans., Three weeks after his arrival, he was 
without a dollar and without employment ; and there we will 
leave him and return to Alice and her brother. 

Mrs. Walton received the children, .when brought to her, with 
a great show of kindness ; hut Alice felt that nothing of all this 
came^om the heart.' Both the woman’s appearance and man- 
ners .were repulsive to her, and she could not hear to come near 
her. Henry , seemed to feel as she did, for he fixed his eyes upon 
dier, half-fearfully, and shrunk close to the side of his sister. ^ 

“ Dear little fellow ! ” said Mrs. Walton, putting her hand 
.upon Henry’s head; but the child drew closer to his sister,:and 
seemed to shrink from, her touch ^ if it had been a bIo\?. . . 
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He is a timid child, and strange now,” said the father ; “ but 
he will soon feel himself at home with you.” 

^ “0 yes! I’ll soon make him feel at home; dear little fel- 

low ! ” returned Mrs. Walton, smoothing his hair, while Henry 
continued to cower beneath the touch of her hand. All the time 
^ ,his eyes were fixed intently upon her face. 

Mrs. Walton was a widow, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
fifty, who kept a third-rate hoarding-house. She had agreed 
with Mr. AUemas to take his two children at a charge of three 
dollars a week, and he had promised to advance her fifty dollars 

— a part of which she was to lay out in clothing for them and 

; also to remit her more money by the time that sum was ex- 
hausted. Mrs. Walton, we are sorry to say, was rather a bad 
specimen of a woman. She was selfish, coarse and vulgar- 
minded, unfeeling and hypocritical. Soma ten years of rough 
contact with the world as the keeper of a cheap boarding-house, 
during which time she had come into close proximity with all 
sorts of people, had in no way tended to improve her character. 
In worse hands Mr. AUemas could hardly have left his children. 

“ You can stay here and amuse yourselves,” said Mrs. Walton 
to Alice and Henry, after their father had retired, and then she 
hurried away, leaving them in the dark and dingy room which 
she called the parlor. Henry leaned his head against his sister, 
and said in a sad voice— • 

•** I wish papa would n’t, leave us here.” 

“We shan’t be here very long, I hope,” returned Alice. 
Papa says he will come and take us away soon.” 

Although Alice, spoke, thus encouragingly to her brother, her 
own heart had no confidence in the words she uttered. To her, 
the future had a dark and uncertain aspect, and she felt an in- 
!ward, shrinking fear, as she looked into it. It was about ten 
o’clock when their father left them atUhe house of Mrs, Walton. 
They remained alone in the parlor, not stirring from where they 
had at first seated themselves, until nearly two o’clock, \’hen 
•they were called to dinner. Henry had slept during a portion of 
-these unhappy hours. The afternoon was spent, as the morning 
had been, in the parlor, alone. At night they were taken up 
into a small garret room to sleep. The room was comfortable 
enough, and so was the bed that it contained. 

27 
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On the next morning the father called to see them early. He . 
was to leave for the south at nine o’clock. 

“ Oh, papa ! Do n’t stay away long,” said Alice, her eyes 

filling with tears. 

“ I will be back for you very soon,” he replied. 

« How soon ? ” asked Henry, as he held on tightly to his 
father’s hand. 

I cannot exactly tell. But it will be very soon.’ 

“ Tn a month ? ” asked Alice. 

“ I hope so.” 

“ A month is four weeks. It will be so' long ! ” said Henry. 
“Come back sooner, papa, won’t you, and take us away from 
hSre?” 

“ Mrs. Walton will be kind to you, my son.” 

“ I do n’t like to stay here,” returned the boy. 

“ You will like it better in a little vdiile. You must love your 
sister, Henry, and mind all she says to you, and t)y to be a good 
boy, and I will come for you as quickly as I can. And now 
good bye, my children.” 

“Good bye,” was the low and sad response made by Alice ' 
and Henry. Mr. Altemas shook them by the hand, kissed them, 
and departed. 

How slowly did the time pass ! Four weeks seemed like a 
year. At last the period at which the father’s return was looked 
for by the children, came round, but it brought them only a bitter 
disappointment. He did not come back as they believed he bad 
promised them be would do ; nor had any word been received 
from him since he went away. Another and another week ex- 
pired, but the father did not return ; neither was any letter re- 
ceived from him. 'During this time, Mrs. Walton let the children 
take care of themselves. She had little to say to them unless 
they came in her way, and then , her manner and words were 
coarse and repulsive. Alice took the entire charge of lier brotlier, 
dressing and washing him in the morning and putting him to bed 
at night. As time wore on, the manner of Mrs. Walton became 
more and more indifferent ; or, as she happened to be in the 
Humor, coarser and more repulsive. One day, about three 
months after Mr. Altemas went away, she came into tlie room 
where Alice sat mending her brother’s clothes, and said to her 
abruptly — 
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“ See here, girl ! Do you hnow where your father has gone ?” 

“ No ma’am,” replied Alice in a low voice, and with a half- 
frightened manner. 

“ Did n’t he tell you where he was going ? ” 

“ No ma’am.” 

“ It ’s very strange. ..Well, I can tell you what, — I do n’t be- 
lieve he means to come back at all. I believe he has just left you 
on my hands, and that the money he gave me when he went away 
is every dollar I shall see. But I will not be imposed upon in 
that way. Not I! So, my little miss, I will just tel! you what 
you ’ve got to depend upon. If I do n’t hear from your father in 
two weeks, I will not give you house room for another day. I 
believe you knew as well as he did, that it was all a trick to get 
you pushed off* upon me. But it won’t do. Polly Walton is 
too old for that. So, take my advice, and look out for another 
home at once, for you can ’t stay here but a little while longer. 
I ’ve said it, and I mean it ! ” 

By this time Mrs. Walton had worked herself into quite a pas- 
sion, and, with glowing face and arms akimbo, she stood hating 
the affrighted children, without an emotion of pity touching the 
icy surface of her iinfetding heart. 

After she had left them, Henry hurst into tears and sobbed and 
wept bitterly, but Alice, sat tearless and motionless as a statue! 

* She was completely stunned. Peeling and thought were, for a 
time, almost suspended by this unexpected and cruel assault. 
In her own mind, there had arisen many misgivings about her 
father ; and many fears liad haunted her for weeks. But, for all 

?' . this, the words of Mrs. Walton came with a shock that paralyzed 

her for a time. 

Two weeks fled quickly away, and, during the time,- the warn- 
ing of Ml’S. Walton was many times repeated, and with undimin- 
' ished rudeness. But Alice did not go out to seek another place 
for herself and Henry. Where could she go ? She knew no 
one. She was a mere child, and alone in a great city. 

The two weeks passed. Mrs. Walton was in earnest in what 
she had said. But she could not turn the children into the street. 
? Appearances would have been against her ; and even she had 

• some little regard ' for appearances. They might fall into the 

I • hands of the police, and their story might get into the newspapers, 

i and she be held up to rebuke and scorn. She did not, therefore, 

I y thrust them out, literally, but she got rid of them. 
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“ Alice,” she said one day, at the expiration of the tlibe she 
had named ; “ your father has not come back, and I do n't sup- 
pose ever intends returning. As I told you, I can t keep you, 
any longer for nothing. I can ’t afford it. You are old enough 
to go out and get your own living ; and that is what you will have 
to do. Mrs. Gordon, in the next block,%w'ants a little girl to tend 
her baby, and is willing to take you. She will give you your vic- 
tuals and clothes. It’s a good place.” 

“ But, where will Henry go ? ” asked Alice, quickly and earn- 
estly. “ Will Mrs. Gordon let him live there with me ? ” . 

“ No, of course not. -She has children enough of her own. 
Henry can stay here for a little while, until I can find a place for 
him.” 

“ Henry is not old enough to work,” said Alice. 

» I know that. But I can get a place for him where he will be 
treated kindly, and be well taken care of.” 

Where ? ” asked the sister, anxiously. 

“ Never do you mind. I ’ll see that it ’s all done right. T II 
find him a good place.” 

“ But do n’t you think Mrs. Gordon will let him stay at her 
house if I do everything for him ? He won’t be any trouble.” 

“No. So don’t think of any -such a thing. She’s got a 
house full of children of her own, and do n’t want the bother of 
other people’s. Go and get your bonnet, and I will take yoit 
round to see Mrs. Gordon.” 

Alice went up stairs, and put on her bonnet. She came down, 
leadintr Henry, who had his hat in his hand. Mrs. Walton was 
waiting for her. 

“ You are not going to take him with you,” said the latter, half 

•angrily. • -j 

“ Go and sit in the room there until I come back,” Alice said, 
stooping down and speaking very gently and kindly to Heniy. 

“ I will be home soon.” 

The child’s eyes filled with tears. He stood still, and let his 
sister go without him. 

“ Here is the little girl I was speaking to you about, said Mrs. 
Walton, on gaining the presence of Mrs. Gordon, who occupied 
the upper half of a house in the block next adjoining the one m , 
which she lived. 

“ Ah, indeed ! ” Returned Mrs; Gordon, smiling very pleasant- 
ly. “ How old are you, my. dear ? ” 
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Most eleven, ma’am.” 

Think you are strong enough to nurse a baby ? ” 

“ I do n’t know, ma’am.” 

“ Be sure she is ! plenty strong enough ! I nursed a baby be- 
fore I was as old as she is,” broke in Mrs. Walton, impatiently. 

“ You are willing to try, I suppose ? ” said Mrs. Gordon. 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am, I will try.” 

“ Vel-y well, take off your bonnet. Here is the baby.” 

Alice drew back. 

“ Take off ' your bonnet, child j” said Mrs. Gordon. 

“ Must I come now ? ” asked the little girl, looking into the 
face of Mrs. Walton. 

“ Certainly, if Mrs. Gordon wants you ! Why not now, as well 
as any other time ? ” 

“ But Henry,” said Alice. 

“ What of him, I wonder? ” remarked Mrs. Walton, tossing 
her head. 

■“He expects me to come back, you know.” 

“ Well, suppose he does, and you do n’t come, is that going to 
kill him ? Take off your bonnet, child, and let us have no more 
parleying about the matter. Mrs. Gordon wants you now.” 

Alice laid off her bonnet, and sat down upon a low chair, to 
which Mrs. Gordon pointed. The baby was placed in her arms, 
and she was directed to nurse it carefully. The mother of the 
babe left the room, to have ten or fifteen minutes gossip with 
Mrs. Walton. 

' “ Oh dear ! ” she said, as soon they were alone, “ what a re- 
lief it is to get that child out of my arms ! ”. 

“ It ’s the hardest "frork in the world to be tied to a baby from ^ 
mornins ’til night.” 

“That it is. This seems to be a right nice sort of a little 
girl.” 

“Indeed, and shells, Mrs. Gordon. She’ll make the very- 
best kind of a child’s nurse. You do n’t know how well she has 
attended to her brother. She has taken the w’hole care of him.” 
“ What are you going to do with the little boy ? ” 

“ Send him over to Long Island.” 

■ “ To the Long Island Farms ? ” 

“ Yes. It ’s the very best thing that can be done with him. 
I do n’t believe the father will ever come back. I ’ve found out 
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that he is a drunken, worthless fellow, who has beggared his 
family.” 

“Indeed!” r 

“ Yes. I ’m told that he was very well off once, but went 
through with everything.” 

What a pity I But do n’t you think Alice will grieve after 
her brother ? ” 

“ At first, I suppose she will a little. But she ’ll soon get over 
it.” 

“ When do you think about sending her brother over to the 
Farms ? ” 

“ I shall see about it at once.” 

“ It seems like a- pity to separate them,” said Mrs. Gordon, a 
thought of her own children passing through her mind. 

“ So it does. But then it can ’t be helped. It ’s the very best 
place for him. He will be well taken care of, and receive an 
education. And -when he is old enough, he will be bound out to 
a good trade. It is a most excellent institution.” 

“It certainly is. No doubt it will go a little hard with him, 
at first, to be separated from his sister ; but he will get over it 
soon and be very happy.” 

“ O yes. Children’s grief is never very deep. He ’ll forget 
Alice in a week or two. It will do them both good to be sep- 
arated. • She is spoiling him. I think it will be best not to let 
them see each other again.” 

“ Do you ? ” 

“ Yes. I do n’t believe, after being away from him for a short 
time, that Alice w'ould consent to a separation at all. The child 
is a perfect baby, and I suppose, will do ‘liothing but cry for a 
day or two. If Alice were to see him crying, she would get so 
worked up about him ‘that nothing would do but she must have 
him with her.” 

“ That would never do in the world.” , 

“.No, indeed. You could n’t have him here.” 

“ Me I oh no ! I ’ve got young ones enough of my own to 
see after. He can ’t come here.” 

“ Of course not. But I ’ll manage all that. You see that 
Alice does not get round to my house for a day or two, and by 
that time I ’ll have Henry safe enough at the Farm school.” 

“ Very well.” 
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When Mrs. Gordon returned to the room where she had left 
Alice, she found, her weeping. 

“What is the matter? What are you crying about?” she 
asked, a little impatiently. 

Alice looked up into the woman’s face, and said with a look 
and tone that ought to have touched her heart — 

“ I promised Henry that I wmuld be back in a little while. I 
didn’t think I was to stay now. Oh, ma’am ! he will 'cry so 
W’hen he finds I do not come back W'ith Mrs. Walton. Can ,’t I 
go and see him just for a few minutes, and tell him that I am not 
to stay with him any longer? ” 

“;Mrs. Walton says she had rather you would n’t. She will 
be kind to him, and he' will soon forget you.’’ 

“Forget me!” said Alice, in surprise. “Oh, no, ma’am; 
he won’t never fbrget me. I do n’t think Mrs. Walton will be 
very kind to him. She never has been. Please, ma’am, won’t 
you let him come and stay here ? He won’t be a bit of trouble 
to you. I ’ll do everything for him.” 

“ Come here ! Good gracious child! no! I can’t have him 
here. I ’ve got enough children of my own.” 

“ Then won’t you let me go and see him, and talk to him just 
a little while. It .will make him feel better.” 

“ No, child, I can ’t do it. I want you to nurse the baby. 
And, besides, as I told you Mrs. Walton thinks it will be better 
for you not to see him just now.” 

Alice bent down over the babe she held in her arms, while the 
tears that had been restrained for a fbw moments, flowed afresh. 

“Come! come!” said Mrs. Gordon, fretfully. “I don’t 
w'ant any blubbering and crying here. I have enough of that 
among ray own children.” 

Alice staunched her tears with an effort. That is, their out- 
ward flow. But the inward, heart-gushing tears, of which these 
visible drops were only the outward sign, gushed more freely. 
These the eye of Mrs. Gordon could not perceive, and she did 
not, therefore, seek to check them. 

Slowly and sadly passed that long, long day to Alice, her 
mind partially sustained by the feeble hope that when night came, 
Mrs. Gordon would permit her to run round and see Henry just 
for a few moments. Not for a minute at a time during that, to 
her, long period, was the image of her brother from before her 
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mind. She saw him weeping bitterly, or sitting alone in silent 
grief at her absence ; or, shrinking away in alarm from the harsh 
words of Mrs..Walton. 

' “ Night at last came. The tea table was cleared away. All 
the children had gone to bed, and the baby lay nsleep in its 
cradle. Mrs. Gordon sat down by her work-table to sew, and 
Mr. Gordon, who had come home from the business of the day, 
took a book and began reading. Alice was sitting near the 
cradle, but the babe slept so soundly that no motion of the rock- 
ing bed was necessary to prolong its slumber. The litde girl, 
arose, and coming near to Mrs. Gordon, looked into her face with 
swimming eyes, and said — 

“ Please, ma’am, do let me just run round for a minute and 
see Henry. The baby is asleep.” 

“Didn’t I tell you this morning that you couldn't go?” 
replied the woman sternly. “ What is the use of your asking 
me again? Please to understand that I always mean what I 
say.” 

Alice shrunk from the side of Mrs. Gordon, with a frightened * 
look. Mr. Gordon glanced up from his volume, and let his eyes 
rest upon the little girl for a few moments, and then upon his 
wife. But, as the latter made no remark to him, he resumed his 
reading, satisfied with letting matters that did not concern him 
alone. He had received some lessons on that subject during 
his life-time, which impressed themselves pretty deeply on his 
memory. 

Waking or sleeping, that night there was but one image pres^ 
ent to the mind of Alice — the image of her brother. In the 
morning, she arose early, unrefreshed. It* seemed to her that 
she could not live another day without seeing Henry. She had 
been down stairs about half an hour, and was dusting the sitting, 
room, after it had been swept up by the domestic, when Mr. Gor- 
don came in with the morning paper in his hand, and sat down 
to read it. There was something kind in the face of Mr. Gor- 
don. Something that gave the heart" of Alice confidence, when 
she looked into it. She had felt this from the first. As he sat 
reading his paper, he noticed that the little girl frequently came 
near him and appeared to linger, as if she was about speaking 
every time she did so. At last she said something in a low voice, 
that he couldn’t make out distinctly. He looked up and said, 
kindly, 
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“What is it?” 

“ Please, sir, won’t you ask Mrs. Gordon to let me go and see 
my little brother.” The child’s voice trembled, and her eyes 
were filled with tears. , 

“Certainly I will,” replied the kind-hearted man. He had 
.heard something about the separation that had taken place ; but 
nothing very distinctly. His wife did not care to be very par- 
ticular in the information she gave him on that subject., 

Alice went away from his side with a brighter countenance 
and a lighter heart. As soon as Mrs. Gordon came down stairs, 
and sent Alice into the chamber to take the baby, her husband 
said — . ' 

“Anna, .wliy don’t you let that little girl go and see her 
brother?” 

“Because Mrs. Walton don’t want me to do so. She says 
the child is a perfect baby, and that if Alice goes there she will 
not be able to do any thing with him.” 

“ But it is downright cruel, Anna. Alice is evidently pining 
to see her brother.” 

^*It may go a little hard with her at first; but it’s not going 
to kill her. It’s a great deal better, as the separation has to take 
place, to let it be permanent. It will only make things worse if 
she is allowed to go, and see him. Mrs. Walton was particular 
about it, and I promised to do as she desired, when I took the 
girl.” 

“Well, I suppose you know best; but I think it’s a cruel 
thing. Imagine our Emma and George placed in the same cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ But they are not.” 

“ There is no knowing how soon they may be. Neither your 
life nor mine is guaranteed for an hour.” 

“ That ’s just the way with you, Mr. Gordon. Tou ’re always 
interfering with my affairs. I never trouble myself with your 
business. I never question what you do. I do n’t think I ’m a 
very cruel woman. If the girl can ’t stay as I want her to, she 
may just go back again. If I’m to have all this trouble with, 
her, I won’t have her at all.” , 

And Mrs. Gordon ran on in this strain for about five minutes. 
But long before she was done, her husband had sought refuge in 
the columns of his nei^spaper, and either did not, or pretended 
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not to hear a word that was uttered. He pitied the child, hut 
gave up all idea of becoming her champion. 

The hope tha,t Mr. Gordon’s words had inspired in the mind 
of Alice, lived there for hours. But as nothing was said about 
her going to see Henry, even up to dinner time, that hope began 
to waver. When Mr. Gordon came home in the middle of the 
day, the first one he met was Alice. Her earnest, almost implor- 
ing look, smote upon- his heart. He wished to say something tc 
her ; but, what could he say ? Nothing that he wished to say — 
nothing but what would make her more unhappy than she really 
■was. He, therefore, said not a word ; but, he felt guilty before 
the child — guilty of inspiring a hope that he did not, or, he 
thought, could not gratify. 

Another day drew to a close, and yet Alice had not seen her 
brother, nor, from all appearances, was there any prospect of her 
being likely to see him soon, unless she acted in direct 'violation 
of the wishes of Mrs. Gordon. When fully satisfied that ail 
appeals were in vain, the child resolved to go to her brother, and 
brave all consequences. So, just about nightfall, when the babe 
was asleep, and Mrs. Gordon was out of the way, she stole 
quietly from the house, and ran as fast as her feet would carry 
her to the dwelling of Mrs. Walton. Entering through the 
basement, she glided up stairs, and sought the room where she 
and Henry had usually spent the day alone. But her brother ^ 
was not there. As she came out into the passage, disappointed, 
she met Hannah, the chambermaid. 

“ Where is Henry?” she asked in a hurried voice. 

“Bless me, Alice! Is this you?” exclaimed the chamber- 
maid. “Why in the -world haven’t you been to see your 
brother? I thought he would have cried himself to death.” 

“ They -would n’t let me come. But, where is he ? Where is 
he? ” asked Alice in a choking voice. 

“ He is n’t here. He ’s gone. Did n’t you know that ? ” 
“Gone! Oh, where? where?” The poor child staggered 
back, and sunk upon the stairs. ' 

“ They took him away this morning.” 

“ Where ? Oh, tell me where ! ” 

“I don’t know. He cried dreadfully, and asked for you. 
They took him away in a carriage. But they spoke kindly to 
him. I don’t think they will treat him bad. Indeed I don’t, 
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Alice! I wouldn’t cry so about it. He’ll get over it soon. 
I ’m sure they ’ll be good to him. The man spoke very kindly. 
He looked like a good man.” 

Just then, Mrs. Walton, hearing voices in the passage, came 
down stairs. 

“ Why Alice, child ! What are you doing here ? Did Mrs. 
Gordon say you might come ? ” 

“Oh, ma’am!” exclaimed Alice, springing up, and catching 
eagerly hold of the -w'oman’s dress, “ where is Henry ? Tell me 
■where he is. I must see him ! I must go to him ! ” 

“ Do n’t be silly, child,” said Mrs. Walton, coldly. “ Henr;;^ is 
doing very well. He ’s in a good place.” 

“ But, where? Oh, ma’am, tell me where ? ” 

“ I can ’t do that. You are not to know -where he is at 
present.” 

The hands that clasped tightly the garments of the unfeeling 
woman, rdaxed their hold, and the stricken child sunk upon the 
floor. This was more than she could bear. 

“ It ’s cruel, so it is I ” ejaculated the chambermaid, as she 
stooped down quickly and lifted Alice in her arms. Every mus- 
cle was relaxed j her eyes were closed ; her face was ashy pale. 
“ You ’ve killed the child, I believe ! ” she added with indignant 
emotion. 

“ Hush ! will you ? ” said Mrs. Walton, in a passionate voice. 

The girl carried the insensible body up stairs, and laid it on a 
bed. 

“ There ! ” she said, turning to Mrs. Walton, who had followed 
her — “see what you’ve done! A brute couldn’t have acted 
worse. If these children were any thing to me, this would be a 
sorry day for you, my lady. Oh ! you needn’t look black at me 
in that way. I’m not afraid to speak out my mind to any body.” 

“ Go out of my house, this instant, you impudent huzzy, you ! ” 
Mrs, Walton stamped her foot violently, while her face grew 
black with passion. 

“ You ’d better look after the child, that she does n’t die,” 
returned the chambermaid, coolly, “ and not waste your words 
on me. If she does die, I ’ll stand evidence that you killed her. 
Yes, I ’ll swear to that any day — so I will t ” 

This caused a feeling of alarm to arise in the heart of Mrs, 
Walton, who repressed her anger, and turning to the insensible 
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child, sought hy bathing her face in cold water and vinegar, and 
by the free use of hartshorn, to restore the vital energy that had 
retired into the^ deep and hidden interior of her body. It was; 
half an hour before these efforts* were attended with success. 
Then Alice roused up partly, and called in a most piteous tone for^ 
Henry. Even the hard heart of Mrs. Walton was touched ; while 
the chambermaid burst into tears. 

“ Go ’round and tell Mrs. Gordon that Alice is here, and say 
what is the matter with her,” said Mrs. Walton. “ She ’ll won- 
der where she is.” 

® . Mr. and Mrs. Gordon were sitting at the tea-table, with their 
three eldest children, when Mrs. Walton’s messenger came in. 

Mrs. Walton sent me round,” said Hannah, ‘‘to tell you 
that Alice is there.” 

* “And what is she doing there? I positively forbade her 
going.” 

“ She came round to see her brother. But he was gone, and 
the poor child fainted when she heard it. It was a* downright 
cruel thing, it was ! ” 

“ Fainted I ” said Mr. Gordon, in surprise. 

“ Yes, sir. And she ’s just coming to. Oh I if you could hear 
how she is calling for little Henry, and she not more than half 
herself, it would make your heart ache ! But I must run back. 
I only came to let you know where she was.” And the. impul- 
sive, warm-hearted Hannah, turned away and left Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon in no very comfortable frame of mind. 

“ Yes, it was a downright cruel thing ! ” exclaimed Mr. Gor- 
don, as soon as Hannah had retired. “ And I ’m very sorry that 
we have had anything to do in the matter.” 

Mrs. Gordon felt a little strange, but she did not say much. 
This left room for her husband to express himself pretty freely, 
which he did not fail to do.” 

After tea, Mrs. Gordon went into Mrs. Walton’s. She found 
Alice restored to reason, but grieving bitterly for her brother. 
Nothing that was said to her gave her any comfort. 'To every 
thing s)ie ans-wered by desiring to be taken to Henry. But this 
she was, told positively could not he ; as he had been taken out of 
the city. To her earnest entreaties to be told where he was, no 
answer was given. Heart-sick and almost hopeless, the unhappy 
child went back with Mrs. Gordon, W'ho more than half repented 
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having had any thing to do with her. Days and weeks passed 
by, but no w'ord came to her of Henry. From the time she part- 
ed with him, all was, in regard to him, a blank. She had ceased 
to grieve openly, but there was a fountain of tears ever pouring 
but its waters in her heart. Her daily thoughts and nightly dreams 
were for her brother.. But all availed not. From Hannah she 
' hoped to learn something definite; and with this end, she stole 

around to Mrs. Walton’s to see her, one evening about a week after 
’she had learned the distressing new's of Henry’s removal she knew 
not where. But Hannah’s plain-speaking had lost her her place. 
A stranger to Alice was there in her stead. Months wentby, and 
still she could learn nothing of Henry, although many times dur- 
ing that period she had tearfully implored Mrs. Gordon to tell her 
where he was ; but that lady thought it best, upon the whole, to 
keep her own counsel in the matter. She argued with herself that 
it could really do Alice no good to know where Henry, was, and 
might be the means of completely spoiling her, and making her 
brother unhappy in his new and excellent home. She was sure, 
if Alice knew where he, was, that she would seek him out in spite 
of all interdictions, and such a meeting she believed would he 
productive of more harm than good. Thus she satisfied her- 
self;, but her husband never felt easy about the matter. He, 
however, quieted his conscience by assuming that it was his wife’s 
business, not his. 

Time did little to mitigate the grief of heart occasioned by this 
rude separation. Alice eat hut little, and moved about with 3 
‘ quiet, subdue® manner, that was ever felt by Mr. Gordon when 
be came in contact with her, as a reproof. Her form grew thin- 
;• ner, her countenance sadder, and her cheeks paler, every day. 

\ Her voice was never heard, except in reply to some question, and 

I then it was low, and had so mournful an expression, that Mr. ' 

Gordon could not bear to hear it. 

I “ Anna,” he said to his wife, one day, “ I wish you would 

I . either let Alice go and see her brother, or send her away. I can- 

not bear to look at her. She is dying by inches. Her sad face . 
reproves me every day.” 

“ Nonsense !” returned Mrs. Gordon quite fiercely. ' “I do n’t 
see hut she is doing well enough. I ’ll be bound she has n’t 
I . thought of her brother for a week. . It ’s all your imagination.” 

I “ Not by any means, Anna. I can see that her face gets paler 
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and sadder all the time. But, at best, I can ’t make out wbat 
harm is to come of her being allowed to see her little brother.” 

“ I can, then. I can see that she won’t be worth a copper to 
me, afterwards.” 

“ I ’ll guarantee that she will be just as valuable again. But 
that out of the question ; humanity calls upon us to put her heart 
at rest in regard to her brother.” 

“ I do n’t think it does, if the act is going to make them both 
more unhappy than they are now ; a thing that certainly will 
occur. I believe I am quite as tender-hearted as you are, and can 
feel just as much for the child as you do ; but I am settled in ray 
belief, that the very best thing for both these children is to let 
them remain in ignorance of each other. The policy of the school 
is to sever all former relations, in order that there may be no in- 
terference. When a child is old enough to be bound out to a 
trade, the place to which be is sent is known only to the mana- 
gers of the institution, and is never divulged.” 

“ Then it is settled between you and Mrs. Walton, that Alice 
is never to see her brother again? ” 

“ I wish, Mr. Gordon, that you would not meddle yourself in 
things that don’t concern you, as this doesn’t.” 

“ I rather think, Anna, that it does concern me a little,” quiet- 
ly returned Mr. Gordon. “ I feel myself to be just as much re- 
sponsible in this matter as you are, and just as guilty of wrong to 
these cliildren.” 

“ You are a strange man to talk, Mr. Gordon ; a very strange 
man ! ” "" 

“ And you are a strange woman to act, Anna ; a very strange 
woman ! ” 

This so inflamed the ire of Mrs. Gordon, that she gave her bus-, 
band sucli a setting down as made him ijlad to be quiet. And so 
all bis good intentions in regard to Alice were, for the time being, 
laid into quiescence. 

Change we, now, the scene of our story to a southern city, and 
advance the time two years fi’om the period of its opening. 1 hree 
OK four men were sitting in a coffee-house, frequented mostly by 
flat-boatmen and others of the same grade, drinking, smoking, 
and swearing, when a wretched-looking creature, with bloated 
face, and clothes torn ami dirty, who in every way presented a 
most debased and miserable appearance, entered, and going up to 
the bar, called for whiskey and water. • 
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** You owe me three or four bits, now, for liquor,” said the bar- 
keeper. Where’s your money ? ” 

The man fumbled in lus pocket some moments, muttering to 
himself as he did so— 

Confound it all I I had a picayune here, that a man just 
gave me for holding his horse.” 

At this there was a laugh through the bar-room, and one of the 
company said, aloud— 

Hurrah for Altemas I He ’s had another horse to hold ! ” 

“ It won’t do, my good fellow,” remarked the bar-keeper. 
“You don’t come it over me in tha't way, no how. You’ve 
done it once or twice too often. But you can ’t do it again, old 
chap ! I ’ve heard that horse story too often.” 

The man became excited at this, and said angrily— 

“ Shut up, will you ! ” . 

“Look here, old fellow; I don’t want any of your jaw,” re- 
torted the bar-keeper, getting angry in turn. “ You’re a cheat- 
ing old rascal ; and you ’d better take youi'self off in double quick 
time, or you may happen to get rowed up Salt River.” 

“ Shut up,’ T tell you ! ” said Altemas, sternly. 

“ You ’re not put there to insult customers.” 

“ If you ’re not out of this room in two minutes by the watch, 

I ’ll throw jmu out neck and heels.” 

“ It ’ll take a better man than you to do that, my fine young 
chicken ! ” 

“ You ’ve got but t\KO minutes, and I advise you to make good 

use of your drumsticks in that time, or by ” 

“ Bah ! ” broke in the man. “You’ll have to shave with some- 
thing .else besides the back of a razor before you can do that I ” 
and he turned away ancl deliberately seated himself in a chair. 

The bar-tender stood coolly looking at the clock, until the min- 
ute-hand bad moved over the space comprised between three dots. 
Then comino- round into the area in front of the bar, he advanced 
tovvai’ds the object of liis ire, who remained quietly in his chair. 

“ Go out of this room, sir ! ” he said, in a loud, authoritative 
voi^ ; “ or I’ll throw you out, neck and heels.” 

“ Do n’t put yourself in a passion, Jimmy I It is n’t pleasant this 
warm weather.” 

“Are you going 1 Once! Twice 1 Three times ! ” 

Saying this, the angry bar-tender seized upon Altemas by the •• 
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collar, and with one vigorous pull,' drew him half the length of 
the room. Before the latter cOuld recover himself sufficiently to 
offer the resistance he had meditated, he was reeling into the 
street. He fell across the curbstone, with a shock^that completely 
stunned him. 

“ That was a cowardly trick, Jimmy ! ” remarked ^ne of the 
inmates of the room, showing his teeth as he spoke. 

“ Do you take it up ? ” enquired the bar-keeper, whose mind 
was in a fever of excitement. 

“Yes I do ; and I think you’ll find me rather more of a match 
than a poor, miserable, broken-down creature like the one yon 
made yourself so valiant upon just now.” 

As the man said this, he drew from beneath his coat a long 
heavy knife, with which one might easily kill an' ox, while a mur- 
derous scowl darkened over his face. The bar-keeper instantly 
produced a similar instrument, that glittered as he held it forth. 
A serious conflict would have ensued immediately, had it not been 
for the entrance of a couple of police officers, who demanded to 
^ know why the; man on the pavement had been thrown from the 
house, and who had done it ? 

“ There, Jimmy ! There ’s some other business for yon to set- 
tle first,” said one of the persons who had gathered around him 
and his antagonist to see the sport. 

“ I did it,” replied the bar-keeper. I ordered him out, and he 
would n’t go.” 

“ But that did n’t give,, you the right to throw him out in the 
Way you did,” returned one of the officers. “ The man, I should 
think, is seriously injured. It may cost him his life. You will 
come with me, sir, and give bail for your appearance to answer in 
this matter.” 

A summons like this was not to be disputed, and Jimmy went 
off, with his courage, that had so highly vaunted itself, quite down 
to zero. 

In the meantime, Mr. Altemas lay stunned upon the pavement. 
On being lifted up, a severe contusion was found upon his head. 
Opposite to where this scene had occurred, was the shop^of a 
tailor. The owner of it saw, from his window, the brutal manner 
in -which the poor -w’retch had been thrust from the coffee-house, 
and was one of the first who came to his assistance. He had him 
■ carried into His house and taken into a back room, where every 
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; possible attention was shown to' him. It was not long before the 

i vital current began to flow again through the body of the injured . 

man, and with it came a free effusion of blood from the wound 
upon his he^d. *A doctor was called in and the wound dressed. 

« My good friend,” said the tailor, mildly; after Mr. A^ltemas 
was himself again, and able to sit up, firmly, although his head ■ 
reeled a little' when he attempted to stand— “ I should think, that 
by this time, you had found the words of Holy Writ true, and 

proved that the way of the transgressor is hard.” 

No reply was made to this remark. - 
/ “Have you any: children?” asked the taflor, changing his 

- mode of address. ' 

“ I have,” was replied. 

In this town ?” further enquired the tailor. 

The man shook his head and compressed his lips ima way that 
indicated his wish not to be questioned on that subject ; but the 
tailor had an end in view, and; therefore, continued liis enquiries. 

** How many children have you ? ” 

. “ Two,” was answered. ■ • 

“ Girls or boys ? ” 

“ One girl and one boy.”. 

The tailor noticed that the voice of the poor, fallen, and de- 
graded creature, slightly quivered in making this last reply. 

“ They are grown up, I suppose ? ” he continued. ' 

“ No. The girl is about thirteen, or thereabouts, and the boy 
not over nine years of age.” # 

“ Indeed ! So young ! Are they with their>^mother ? ” 

Altemas shook his head. 

i Tlie man who was intei^ogating him, saw that his questions were 

throwing the mind of the unhappy drunkard back upon a subject 
. that could not Ije thought of without pain, and, it was evident, 
more or less disturbance of mind. All this he hoped would prove 
salutary. He was on^of those who never despaired of a drunk- 
ard. He had been one himself, and was now reformed. He had 
seen hundreds reformed as debased and besotted as the individud 
before him. He had assisted in the reform of very many, and he 
hoped to reform the poor wretch who had fallen into, his hands. ■ 

'* Is their mother living?” he next asked. 

A shake of the head was the reply to this question also., 

^ “ Where are your children, my friend ? ” 

28 
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“ God knows ! for I do n’t,” he said with visible emotion. 

“ You left them with friends, I suppose ? ” 

“ For Heaven’s sake ! ask me no more questions,” said Alte- 
mas, turning- partly away. ^ ' 

“ Pardon me ! ” mildly answered the tailor. “ I naturally felt 
interested in you ; for, there was a time when I was as much 
cursed by a craving appetite for liquor as you are now.” 

“You?” saM Altemas, speaking with much apparent sur- 
prise. 

“ Yes, my friend. Three years ago I was as you are now. . 

My children were scattered ; my wife was almost broken-hearted, 
and I was a miserable, debased, unhappy wretch. But I was 
* saved, and so may you be.” 

“ Me ? No — that is impossible I I am lost I If I could not 
reform years ago, when I tried hard and prayed earnestly for * 
strength, how can I be reformed now ? No — no. The sooner I 
am dead the better 1 It is no use for me to try.” 

• “ So I said, over and over again ; and yet you see me a 
reformed, a prospei^us, and a happy man to-day, just what you 
may be. Think of your children, and for their sakes, my friend, 
make one more effort ; and if you make it in the way I made it, 
you must, you will succeed ! ” 

“ How. did you make it ? ” ,f 

“I joined the Washingtonians, under the total abstinence- 
pledge. And since that, the Sons of Temperance.” 

“Became a tetotalerj ” said Altemas, with a slight, involun- 
tary expression of contempt. 

“ Yes, thank Grod ! ” w'armly: replied the tailor. “And that 
is what you must become. That will save you ; but nothing else 
will. Unless you take this pledge, you will die a drunkard’s 
death, and fill a drunkard’s grave. But you look pale, and are . 
trembling from head td foot. We will talk no more about this 
now'. That fall has hurt yo^u a good deal. Come up stairs and 
lie down for a while, until you recover j^urself. My wife will 
take you up a bowl of strong coffee to refresh you.” 

“ Y-ou are very kind,” said Altemas. 

It was a long time since he had heard a kind or sympathiang 
word. Accepting the tailor’s invitation, he went. up stairs and • 
laydown upon an old sofa. A bowl of coffee was brought to 
him which he drank eagerly. He then fell off to sleep and slept 
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for two or three hours. When he awoke, he found the tailor in 
the room with him. 

“ You feel better, I hope?” said this disinterested friend,, as 
Altemas rose up from his recumbent position. 

“ A little better, I thank you ; but I am terribly dry. Have 
you any water ? ” • 

A pitcher of cool water was brought. Half of its contents 
were emptied at a draught. 

“ Will you have a cup of coffee and something to eat ? ” was • 
now asked. . 

“ If you please. But I am sorry to give so much trouble.” ^ 

“ All this is no trouble to us, but a pleasure. If we can do 
you good, that will doubly reward us.”- 

Coffee and food were brought. Altemas eat, and wondered. 

He could not understand why such interest should be taken in a 
miserable outcast like himself. , The act, and the manner of the 
act, touched, him a good deal. After he had eaten and felt re- 
freshed, the tailor drew ffom him, littje by little, a history of his 
life. This brought back the drunkard’s better feelings. He 
thought of his children, and how he had forsaken them, and left 
them among strangers — ^young, helpless, and friendless; Bitterly 
did his heart smite him for this cruel act of desertion. For their 
sakes, the desire for, reform took possession of him. 

“ Oh ! If. there was any hope ! But there is none. I .am 
too far gone,” he said mournfully. 

“ No man was ever too far gone for that, until dead. While 
there is life there is hope. As sure as there is a God in heaven 
who pities our weakness, and helps us when we call -upon him 
and strive, at the same time, to overcome our evils, you may re- 
form. Are you willing to try ? ” 

Oh, yes.”. 

“Will you try in the way I direct ? ” 

“ Yes. Only point me out the way, and I will seek to walk 
in it.” / 

“ You have never signed a pledge ? ” 

“ No.” > ■ ■ 

“ Nor tried total abstinence ? ” , 

“ No.” 

“ Be of good cheer, niy unhappy friend I ’ All will yet be well, 
in the pledge signed by your own hand, in association with those 
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who have themselves been reformed, you will find a power all- 
eufScient to sustain you. To-night there is a meeting of our 
association of reformed men. Will you go with me, sign the 
pledge, and be a free and happy man ?” 

Altemas glanced down at his ragged and dirty garments. 

“ I cannot go any where among decent men in these. 

“ If you wish to sign the pledge, if you are really in tamest 
in this matter, as I trust you are, I will provide you with better 
‘ clothes. I have some old garments that I have laid aside that 
are much better than the ones you have, and you shall be wel- 
^ come to them.” 

This additional act of kindness touched Altemas deeply. He 
was really more sober than he had been for months, and could 
think and feel clearer and more acutely. 

“ Heaven knows I am in earnest,” he said. “ Oh, if I could 
but be a man again, and undo some of the wrong that I have 
done 1 ” 

“ The way is all plain before you, mf friend. Enter and walk 
in it steadily to the end,” replied the tailor. 

Altemas was supplied with water to cleanse himself ; with a 
clean shirt ; a very good pair of pantaloons ; an old vest, and a 
coat partly worn. After washing and dressing himself, he* came 
down. stairs, looking so different from what he had done a short 
time before, that the tailor could not help an exclamation of sur- 
prise. Mr. Altemas enquired where the meeting was to be held, 
saying, at the same time, that he wmuld certainly attend and sign 
the pledge. 

“ You must stay and take supper with me,” replied the tailor 
to this, “ and then I will go with you to the meeting. Where 
are you staying ? ” 

“ Alas, my good friend, I have really no home. I am an out- 
cast. I have fallen very low.” 

“ Then you must return and stay at my house to-night. To- 
morrow w'^e will try to get you something to do, and you can then 
enter regularly at a good temperance boarding-house, to the keep- 
er of which I will introduce you.” 

This was so unexpected to Altemas, that it quite overcame 
him. 

When night came, he went gladly to the tempej^ance meeting. 
Half a dozen experiences were related, so nearly resembling his 
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own, that he listened in amazement and took hope. When the 
invitations to sign the pledge were given, he was among the first 
to subscribe his name to that instrument. At the close of the 
meeting he went back with the tailor, and remained at his house 
for two days, when a Mtuation as clerk in a wholesale grocery 
store, kept by a Son of Temperance, was obtained for him. The 
salary was eight dollars a week. 

Henry Altemas, now clothed and in his right mind, bethought 
himself at once of his children. He wrote to Mrs. Walton about 
them, and waited with anxiety' and impatience for an answer. 
Six weeks, more than time to hear from New York, elapsed, but 
no reply came to his letter. He wrote again, promising to send 
money the moment he heard from her ; but the same silence was 
the result. The more he thought about his children, and the 
longer he was in suspense about them, the more anxious did he 
become./ He next wrote to an old friend, and from him received 
for answer, that he had enquired at the number in Division-street 
which he had named, and learned that Mrs. Walton had been 
dead for more than a year, and that no one in the house knew 
any thing about his children. 

It was three months from the time he received this intelligence, 
before the unhappy father, who had remained faithful to his 
pledge, could save from his small salary enough money to take 
him to New York, and bring him back with his children. Then, 
with seventy-five dollars in his pocket, he took passage in a boat 
for Wheeling, as a deck passenger, in order to go in the cheapest 
possible way, so that he might not exhaust the small sum he had 
with him before his -return.’ 

On arriving in New York, Mr. Altemas sought but in vain, to 
learn something of his children. Mrs. Walton was dead, and no 
one that he could find knew any thing about her. After remain- 
ing in New York for a week, diJring which time his fruitless 
search was continued, he advertised for information in regard to 
his children. On the second day after this advertisement was 
published, a young woman, whose appearance was that of a do- 
mestic, called upon Mr. Altemas, and informed him'that she had 
lived with Mrs. Walton as a chamber-maid at the time his two 
children were there ; and that Alice had been put out as a child’s 
nurse to a Mrs. Gordon near by where Mrs. Walton lived, while 
Henry was sent to theFai*m School. She described quite yividly 
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tlie affliction of Alice when she discovered that her brother had 

been sent away. . ; 

Oh, sir ! It was a cruel sight,” she said. “A cruel sight j 
and it made my heart ache. I spoke out my mind plainly 
enough to Mrs. Walton ; I could n’t help it ; and it lost me my 
place ; but I did n’t care for that.” 

After taking the number of the house at which Hannah, whom 
the reader has recognized, lived, Mr. Altemas hurried off to find 
Mrs. Gordon. But a family by another name lived in the house. 

On referring to the Directory,' he found many “ Gordons ” 
named. A whole day was spent in running from one of these to 
the other. At last, to his oft-repeated enquiry — after seeing the ^ 
lady of the house at which he called, and for whom he always 
asked — 

“ Does a little girl named Alice live with you ? ” he received 
'for answer — 

“ A child by that name did live with me nearly two years ago ; 
but she went off one day, and I have never heard of her since.” 

“ Had she a little brother in the Farm School ? ” enquired Mr. 

Altemas. 

“.Yes, sir.” 

“ Do you know any thing of him ? ” 

“ No, sir, nothing at all.” 

“ And you have heard nothing of Alice since she left.” 

“ No sir.” . 

“ Have you no idea where she has gone ? ” 

“ None in the least, sir.” 

Mr. Altemas turned away dreadfully disappointed. Without a 
moment’s further delay, he started for the Long Island Farms. ^ 

On arriving there, he asked if they had a boy in the institution 
named Heiu'y Altemas; but was answered in the negative. 

“ You must have, surely ! ” he said, showing a good deal of 

agitatiouv * ’ , 

“ No, sir, I believe not,” was replied. 

“ But the boy I speak of certainly did come here.” 

“When?” j 

“ About two years ago.” 

“ In what month ? ” 

Mr. Altemas thought for a moment, and then named the 
month, as near as he could. 
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The records of the institution were examined. 

Yes, sir, a lad by that name was sent here at the time you 
mention. But I find it recorded, that he escaped from the school 
■ and was never brought back.” 

“ Strange ! ” said the father. “ Is that all the intelligence you 
can give me about him ? ” 

“ Every word, sir.” 

“ Was no search made for him ? ” 

“ Every possible effort, I presume, was made to recover him. 
Such is always the case. But it seems that it was of no avail.” 
Heart-sick and distressed was the unhappy father, as he turned 
away, and went back to the city, almost hopeless of finding his 
children. What they had suffered since he left them to the tender 
mercies of strangers, .he knew not. But that they had suffered 
severely, and might, if alive, be still suffering, he felt, must, too 
surely, be the case. What to do, or which way to turn himself, 
he knew not. Advertisements were renewed, and papers out of 
the city requested to copy them as ah act of humanity. Weeks 
passed, but no intelligence of the lost ones came. 

The reader will remember the interview between Mr. Gordon 
■ : • and his wife about Alice, and how, for the time-being, the good 
intentions of the former were, overruled-by the imperious spirit of 
the latter. Several weeks elapsed, during which time there 
were few days in which Mr. Gordon did not think of the suffer- 
'' ing child that was an inmate of his house-, wnth feelings of pain. 
One morning he sat in the'breakfast rpom, reading the newspaper, 
when Alice came in, with the baby which she had just received 
from its mother, and 'sat down near him with the infant in - her 
P arms. Mr. Gordon glanced over the edge of his paper, and let 

! his eyes rest upoii her face. Its look of pain and sadness touched 

5 his feelings as it had often done -before. From his very heart he 

pitied her. While looking at' her, he noticed that her breast 
;- heaved with a slight convulsive emotion, and then a faint sigh 

[. ' stole upon his ear. 

“I can stand this no longer,” he said to himself, as he drew 
I' the newspaper before his eyes, and mused for some moments. 

“ AlicS,” he at length said, letting the newspaper fall in his 

lap. 

"i . The child looked up at him quickly. 

j| “ Alice, has no one yet told you where your brother is ? ” 
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“ No sir,” she replied, in a low voice, but with an eager expres- 
sion of countenance. 

“ Then I will tell you ; but I do not wish you to say to any 
one that I did so. Your brother is at the Farm School.” 

“Where?” 

“ At the Farm School on Long Island.” * 

“ What is that ? ” 

In a few words Mr. Gordon explained to Alice the nature of 
the institution, which was for the reception and education of des- 
titute young children. He also told her that it was located about 
five miles above Williamsburg, on the East River. 

“ Can ’t I go and see Henry ? ” enquired Alice, trembling 
with the eager desire with which she was instantly seized- 

“ I believe Mrs. Gordon thinks your brother will be much hap- 
pier if he does not see you. If you should go where he is, he 
would want to come away with you, and you know that could 
not be. He is well treated, and I am sure must be quite content- 
ed by this time.” 

“Oh no, sir! He can’t be contented without seeing me. 
Won’t you take me to see him? Oh I if he should get sick and 
die ! ” 

The voice of Alice faltered, and her eyes filled with tears. Mr. 
Gordon felt deeply for the poor child. 

“ You must be patient for a little while longer, Alice I ” ha 
said, kindly. \ “ I have told you where he is, and now your heart 
can be at rest on that subject. It will not be long, I hope, before 
Mrs. Gordon will think it right to let you go and see your broth- 
er. But, until that time, you must try to be as patient as you 
can.” 

The entrance of Mrs. Gordon closed this interview with a 
grateful look from the tearful eyes of Alice. All day long the 
little girl mused upon what Mr. Gordon had told her : and dur- 
ing most of the night that followed she lay awake thinking about 
her brother. So intense became her desire, to see him, that on 
the next day, while the family were at dinner, she quietly left 
the house, and ran as fast as her feet would carry her to the 
Williamsburg ferry. When her father went away he gave her a 
few coins, which she put in a little purse, her mother’s present ; 
this money she had never spent. It was now of use to her, for 
she could pay her fare across the river. On arriving at Wil- 
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liamshurg, AHce asked a man on the dock to tell her the way to 
the Long Island Farms. He said they were a long distance up 
the river — some four or five miles. The man spoke short and 
roughly, and the child shrunk away from him. She felt afraid 
to. ask any one else. Making her way put of Williamsburg as 
quii^dy as she possibly could, Alice took the river shore, and 
commenced her long and weary journey, with the hot sun blazing 
down upon her. She had not gone far before she felt frightened 
at being thus alone, away from houses and people. But the 
thought 'of her brother restored her courage, and she pressed on 
with eager footsteps. It was two hours before she reached the 
Farms. When she applied for admission, she was told that she 
could not come in, unless she had an order from the office of the 
Alms-House Commissioner in New York. This, to the poor 
child, whose heart was yearning to see her brother, was more 
than she could hear. She covered her face with her hands, and 
leaning against the gate, sobbed and wept bitterly ! The per- 
son to whom she had applied, was touched at this exhibition of 
her sorrow. 

“ What do you want to come in for, my little girl ? ” he asked 
in a kind voice. 

“ I want to see my brother Henry,” she replied, looking up 
with tearful eyes. 

“ What is his name besides Henry ? ” 

Henry Altemas.” 

** Has he been long here ? ” 

“^Oh no, sir! They carried him off when I was away, and 
nobody would tell me where he was. I/didn’t know until yes- 
terday ; and I ’ye walked all the way out to see him. If I go 
back, they won’t let me come again, I know. Oh, sir! do let 
me see my little brother Henry ! It won’t make him unhappy, 
I know it won’t.” 

The man was touched still further by the deep tenderness ex- 
pressed in the child’s face, and the earnest, pleading pathos of 
her voice. He told 'her to wait a little while and he would go 
and see the Superintendent. . On consulting with this individual, 
he said the little girl- could n’t come in without a permit. He 
went, however, to see her at the gate. Her manner quickly 
overcame his objections, and he yielded to his feelings and broke 
the rule by admitting her. Taking her by the hand, he led her 
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into a room where were about twenty s-mall children. They aU ' - 

looked up with countenances of interest, but one of them gave a 
cry of joy, and starting forward, was almost instantly in the 
arms of Alice, clinging around her neck, and almost devouring 
her with kisses, while tears gushed from his eyes. Alice was so 
overcome, that she tottered back, and sunk upon a bench, still 

holding on to her brother, and laying her face down and pressing / ^ 

it upon his wet cheeks. The Superintendent turned away to 
conceal his emotion. Plis kind feelings prompted him to remove 
the two children into a room by themselves, where they were left 
for a while alone. 

About an hour after Alice came, he w^ent into the room where 
he had left her, and found Henry lying asleep in her arras. The 
child aroused up on his entrance, and Alice drew her arms more 
closely around him. 

“ Well, Alice,” he said — “ I believe you told me that was 
your name — is n’t it time for you to go back to the city ? ” 

Henry began to cr^t at this ; and Alice lifted her large blue 
eyes to the face of the Superintendent, with a look of pleading 
distress. 

“ You can T stay here, you know, Alice,” he said. “ We let ' ' 

you in, even against the rule, to see your brother, and you must 
go back now, or we can never let you come in again.” 

‘‘ Oh, do n’t go ’way Alice ! Do n’t go ’way ! ” cried Henry, 
shrinking closer to his sister. “ Stay here with me.” And the 
child trembled with the fear of being again separated from her. 

The Superintendent found himself in a dilemma. It grieved 
him to do violence to the feelings of the children, but his duty 
was plain in the case. It was out of the question for Alice to 
remain there.-, -Sitting down beside them, he asked the oldest of 
the two many questions, and learned from her the cruel manner 
in which her brother had been separated from her, and her ignor- 
ance of where he was until the day previous. After haft' an 
hour’s reflection, he told her she might stay until the morning, if 
she would promise then to leave her brother and return to the 
city without opposition. She promised, but the Superintendent 
saw that it was not from the heart, and that he should find it 
hard, even in the morning, to separate the children. 

That night Alice slept again in the same room with Henry, or, 
rather lay awake through most of the night thinking about their 
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separation m the morning. The thonght of it was dreadfnl to' 

a afterwards, 

aroused from her slumber by a dream that her brother had been 

taken away from h^ ! She went quickly to his bed, and passed 
her band over ft. He was there. Back to her own couch 'she 

- S f r ft”'" r ‘he morning. 

Suddenly the thought of trying- to get Henry away came info 

her mmd, and called her heart to flutter. She arose and went 
to the window. The moon was shining. She could see the way 
le came, and the wish that she were beyond the fence of the 
-nstitution with her little brother, even if the night, took pos! 

ssion of her. After looking forth, and thinking about this^for 
many minutes she went up to Henry’s bed, and shook- him sev.- 
eral times. This awakened him! After he clearly understood 
w ere he was, and that his sister was with him, Alice asked him 
if he ^;onldmot get up and go away with her. He unhesitating- 
ly replied that he would. - ^ 

“ Can you find your way down stairs ? ” ^ 

“ Yes,” he replied. ' . ^ 

V After you are in the yard, can you get out?” - 

■ enry said that he could. There was no more doubt nor hes- 
rtation on the part of Alice. She dressed herself silently and 
quickly, and then assisted Henry on with his clothes. When 
they^were ready, they went down in their bare feet, and opened 
_he door and succeeded ,n making their escape from the prem- 
ises without alarming any one. Swiftly as their flying feet 
ynld carry them, did the little fugitives hurry to the river side, 
and take their way towards New York along its winding shore. 

P® .escape extinguished all their natural timidity. They 
felt not that It was night, gloomy night; they only felt eager to 
^ ar away from ail successful pursuit. It was day-light when 
they reached Williamsburg. Milk .wagons and market wmgons 
were crowding upon the ferry-boat, that was just about leaving 
he wharf. The children passed on hoard, not, however, with- 
out a remark from the ferryman that it was rather early for such 
httle folks as them to be abroad. Alice was frighten'ed ; but the ' 
man made no attempt t.o detain them. 

acrofsT York, Alice struck directly 

across the city witlf her brother, for one of the ferries. The 

tmusuai circumstances in which she was placed, made her 
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thoughtful and sagacious beyond her years. It occurred to her 
that search would be less likely to be made for them in the 
direction she was taking 'than it would be in any other, and this 
was the reason why she started direct for New Jersey. In 
crossing the city, she -reached, first, the Jersey’city ferry. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, she stepped on board of the boat with 
Henry. Her heart did not beat easy until after the boat had 
moved out from the slip, and was rapidly leaving the city. 
Then she sat down, with Henry by her side, and, for the first 
time, the question as to where they were to go, and what they 
were to do? arose in her mind. She had about, a dollar and a 
half in her purse. This she knew would buy them food for the 
day, and might procure them lodgings for the night ; but she did 
not know how that would be. She dreaded, lest when night 
came, and they asked for lodgings, they would be taken and sent 
back to New York. These thoughts troubled Alice, as the boat 
•bore them rapidly away from the city. 

It was ten o’clock when they reached Newark. Alice bought 
a few cakes for Henry at a shop, and then they made their way 
into the country by the first avenue that opened before them. 
Alice eat nothing. She had no desire for food. They w'^alked 
at a quick pace, along an unsheltered road, with the sun shining 
hot upon their heads. By noon, Henry was tired and thirsty, 
and complained that his feet hurt him. Alice tried to urge him. 
on, but the little- fellow was worn out with fatigue, and oppressed 
with the heat. A short distance from the road was a small clus- 
ter of trees ; towards these they directed their steps. The grass 
was high and soft beneath them, and a cool stream of water- 
murmured near at hand, Alice bathed her own and her 
brother’s feet in this stream, and then sat down in the pleasant 
shade, with Henry’s head in her lap. In ten minutes both were 
sound asleep. 

How long they slept Alice did not know, but when she awoke, 
the sun had sunk much lower in the sky, and the shadows that 
lay close around the trees had stretched far away from them. 
Henry still slumbered heavily, and .it took her some time to • 
arouse him. After she had bathed her own and her brother’s 
face in the cool stream that sparkled clos| by, they both felt 
greatly refreshed and again proceeded on their way. But . 
whither they were going they knew not. They were abroad ia 
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the wide world without a home, and in fleeing from certain evils, 
willing to encounter whatever might be before them as easier to 
be endured than separation. 

Many weary miles were trodden by their young feet, and many 
farm houses and dwellings by the road-side passed, before the sun 
touched the red horizon in the w^est. They had not tasted food 
since they left Newark, and feared to ask for it at any of the 
houses lest questions should be put to them that^it would be diffi- 
cult for them to answer. 

A pleasant house stood near the road-side ; and children were 
playing around the door. Through the windows, as they passed 
wearily along, Alice saw the mother busily peeparing the evening 
meal, W'hile the father sat looking out upon his happy little ones, 
whose voices were ringing in music upon the air. The sun had 
left the sky, and the quiet of eventide was falling upon the bosom 
of nature. A loneliness such as she had not before experienced, 
and a feeling of helplessness fell upon the heart of Alice. She 
paused involuntarily and looked wistfully at the group of chil- 
dren, but recollecting herself, she moved on again, and entering 
a deep valley densely shaded by trees, soon lo§t sight of this 
attractive spot. Loneliness now changed to sadness.- The thick 
wood made night seem even more rapidly approaching than it 
really was. Henry shrunk closer to .her side, and asked, 
anxiously, 

“ Where are we going, Alice ? Where will we sleep • to- 
night ? ” 

“ We will ask them to let us sleep at the next house,” Alice 
replied. 

“Wouldn’t they let us sleep there?” meaning the dwelling 
they 'had just passed. 

“I don’t know, but they will at the next house we come to, I 
am sure. Let us w^Ik faster; it is getting dark.” 

The children quickened their pace in order to get through the 
gloomy woods ; but the further they advanced, the darker and 
gloomier it became, and no opening appeared ahead. 

“ 0 sister ! it is so dark ! ” said.,Henry, drawing still closer to 
Alice. 

“ It will be light soon. We shall be through the woods in a 
little while,” Alice replied in an encouraging voice, while her 
own heart was sinking. 
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But the darkness continued to gather gloomily around them, 
and the woods to become denser and denser. 

‘•‘ Let us go back,” Alice said, stopping suddenly. “ Perhaps 
they will let us stay all night where we saw the children.” 

“ Oh yes ! let us go back,” quickly answered Henry. “ I ’m 
afraid here.” 

As hastily as they had been moving, forward did the childrea 
now retrace thqjr steps, biit night had fallen upon ‘them-^ — the 
moon had not yet risen, and they were nearly an hour’s walk 
from the habitation, they sought. They had retraced not over- 
half the distance, when Henry, overcome by weariness and fear, 
began to cry. Alioe tried in vain to soothe him ; but was unable. 
He stopped, and burying his face in the folds of her dress, refused 
to go any farther. Persuasion, entreaty, and every inducement 
Alice could hold out, were in vain. The child seemed to have 
lost all thought in fatigue and alarm. 

Alice had stood for nearly five minutes endeavoring to pacify 
Henry and get him to walk on, when the sound of horses' feet 
and the rumbling of wagon wheels reached her ears above the 
mournful crying of her brother. 

“For mercy’s sake! what are you doing here? and who are 
you?” she heard a moment. after, uttered by a woman’s voice, as 
the wagon stopped close to where she was standing. 

Never had a more welcome sound reached the ears of the 
frightened children. Henry’s cries instantly ceased. 

“ We want some place to sleep to-night,” said Alice. “ Won’t 
you give us some place to sleep until morning ? ” 

“ Bless us! — Children ! — Who are you? Are you lost?” 

Alice murmured “ Yes,” in a low voice. ’ 

“ Where do you live ? ” said the woman, who was alone, in a 
.small light wagon. 

“ We ’ve got no home,” replied Alice in a sad voice. 

“ No home ! Bless me ! Lost here at night, in this lonesome 
place ! Come up, quick, into my wagon. I ’ll try and find you 
a place to sleep. Strange I” 

The children needed no second invitation. Alice* lifted up her 
brother, and then got in herself. 

“ What is your name, child?” asked the woman, kindly, as 
she pulled the rein and her horse started on again at a light trot. 

“Alice.” 
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Alice what ? ” 

“ Alice Altemas.” 

“ Where do you live.? ” 

. “ Father went away and left my brother and me in New York 
a good while ago, and has not come back since. We do n’t know 
where he is.” . 

“ Where is your mother ? ” 

She is dead.” 

“ Is there nobody to take care of you ? ” 

No ma’am.” 

•“ Why did you leave New York ? ” 

These rapid questions embarrassed Alice. She did not wish to 
evade the truth, and she feared to answer directly lest she should 
be sent back to New York, and her brother to the Farms School. 
To the w'oman’s last ifiterrogation she was, therefore, silent ; and 
-also, to two or three others that followed, which she felt she dare 
not answer by telling the- truth. 

After riding along the main road for about half a mile, the 
•woman turned her horse down a lane, which, in about ten 
minutes brought them to a small house. Here she drew the rein 
and the wagon stopped. Henry w’as, by this time, fast asleep.' 
The woman got down, and lifted out the sleeping child tenderly, 
saying as she. did so — 

“ Poor little fellow I He ’s forgot all his troubles.” Alice fol- 
lowed quickly,' and then they entered the house, the door of 
which was opened by a stout girl. 

Tell John to put the horse away and then do you bring in 
supper,” the’woman said to the girl as she passed her. Henry 
was taken into a room adjoining the one into which they had en- 
tered, and laid on a bed. He still slept soundly. 

The lighted candles which were upon the supper table gave 
both Alice and the woman an opportunity, to observe each other, 
and their eyes met in an earnest look as the latter returned from 
the next room. There was something in the woman’s face that 
instantly gave confidence to the heart of Alice, and there was 
something in the face of Alice' that warmed the woman’s feelings 
towards her. 

Mrs. Belding, who had come across the children so opportune- 
ly, was a kind-hearted widow, who lived on a small place, which 
she owned, about twelve miles from Newark. She had been the 
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mother of three children, all now dead. One of them, a 
died when about the age of Alice, and a little boy had b^n 
taken from her when just as old as Henry. The other died when / 
a babe. The moment she saw the face of Alice, she was remind- 
ed of her lost daughter. Their eyes, complexion, and cast of 
features were the same. 

“ If these children have, indeed, no home and no mother,” 

# she said in her heart, “ this shall be their home, and I will be 
their mother.” 

“ Come dear,” she said kindly to Alice, about five minatea 
after they had come in, and after the tea had been placed upon 
the table. “ Come, sit up, and get some supper. We won’t 
wake your brother, for I expect sleep is better to him than food.” 

This was spoke so encouragingly, and with something so warm 
in her voice, that Alice, who had felt but little inclination for 
food, experienced an almost instant return of appetite. She 
drew her chair to the table, and partook of a hearty meal. Mrs. 
Belding forbore asking her any more questions. Soon after tea she 
showed her into a room where Henry was lying upon a bed, and 
told her that she could sleep there for the night. 

On the next morning, Alice, who felt an instinctive confidence 
in Mrs. Belding, related to her, freely, everything that had oc- 
curred since the death of her mother. The excellent woman to- 
whom this artless relation was made, could not refrain from tears. 

“ My dear child,” she said, with much tenderness, when she 
had concluded, “ I know that all you have told me is true. Do 
not be afraid ; I will not take you back to New York j. Henrj 
shall not be separated from you ; this shall be your home ; I will 
be your- mother.” 

Alice looked into Mrs. Belding’s face with a wondering coun- 
tenance, and Henry left his sister’s side and went and leaned 
against her. ’ 

“Do you think you would like to live here?” the excellent 
w'oman asked, as she took the little boy’s hand in hers. 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am,” he replied. 

^Uf I am good to you, will you mind all I say to you ? ” 

“ Yes ma’am, I will always mind you.” 

“ I am sure you will,” and she laid her hand gently upon his 
head. f 

Alice was overcome and wept freely. 


/ 
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“ And you will be like my own daughter to me, I know,” said 
Mrs. Belding, looking into the face of Alice. 

Oh ma’am ! I will do everything for you,” replied Alice, 
the tears still streaming down her face. 

And the child not only meant what she said, but she strove in 
every way to redeem her promise. Her little hands were busied 
from morning until night in trying to do what would be useful to 
Mrs. Belding, who grew more and more attached to her every 
. day, and, in a.short time, Toyed her almost as tenderly as she had 
loved her own child. 

In this -pleasant home, with nothing to trouble her mind but 
the thought of her father, Alice lived for two years with her 
brother. Mrs. Belding treated them ‘as if they were her own 
children. No search that was made for them, ever extended into 
ber neighborhood, and no one ever intruded upon them in their 
happy retreat, for none cared for them. 

One day, Mrs. Belding came home from Newark, looking 
quite sober.. She retired into her room, and fastening the door, 
sat down, and drawing a paper from her pocket, read over slowly 
an advertisement it contained, which, was the cause of her dis- 
turbed state of mind. The advertisement ran thus : 

“ Between two and three years ago, the subscriber went South, 
and left his two children, Alice about eleven, and Henry seven 
years of age, in the care of a woman Earned Mrs. Walton, who 
kept a boarding house at No. r- Division street. Circumstances, 

necessary to relate, prevented -him from returning to New 
York until the present time. During the whole period of his 
absence, he did not once hear from his children. Now, he finds, 
that within a short time after he left the city, his little boy was 
sent to thesFarm School on Long Island, and his daughter put 
out to service, and that his daughter went away from her place 
and succeeded in getting her brother from the Farm School with- ' ' 
out the knowledge of, the Superintendent. Since that time all 
trace of them has been lost. Any information in regard to them 
■will be most thankfully received at the — Hotel, by 

“ HENRY ALTEMAS.” . 
mused for a lopg 
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time- Then she, seemed to have come to a fixed conclusion, for 
she rose up, saying in a firm voice, as she did so : 

“ They are his children, and I have no right to keep them. 
They must be restored to their father. I liave had my reward 
for all I have done. But it will be hard to give them up.” 

The money of Mr. Altemas being nearly exhausted, and more 
than double the time for which he had obtained leave of absence 
from his employer having expired, while all search for and effort 
to obtain his children had proved fruitless, he found himself com- 
pelled to return back to the South. He had tried to get employ- 
ment in N<3W fork, in order to remain there, and continue tho 
search for Alice and Henry, but was unsuccessful in this. There 
was nothing left for him but to go back, earn some more money, 4 
and then come on and make new efforts to discover his children.. 
He had packed his trunk and was waiting gloomily, for the 
hour to arrive at which the cars were to start for the South, his 
mind filled with self-uphraidings and bitterness for the consequen- 
ces that had followed his career of folly, when there was a knock 
at his room door. Supposing that it was the porter for his bag- 
gage, he called out for him to “ come in.” The door opened, 
but he did not turn to look at the man, merely remarking in a 
low voice — 

“ There it is, William. I -will be down to the boat in a little 
while.” 

“ Father ! ” said a low*tremulous voice. 

Altemas sprang to his feet with a sudden bound. An instan^ 
and his two children were in his arms, while his heart was almost 
bursting with tumultuous joy. 


In a few, plain words, we will give the rest. Mrs« Belding, a 
true-hearted woman as ever breathed, much as she loved the 
children, and pleasant as they had made her home, could not 
withhold them from their father. It cost her a severe struggle, 
but she did' her duty, and immediately restored them. Mr. Alte- 
temas deferred returning to the South for a week, and, at the 
solicitation of Mrs. Belding, paid her a short visit with Alice and 
Henry. As he was leaving the cars at Newark, an old friend 
touched him on the shoulder, and ten minutes’ conversation fol- 
lowed, during which Altemas briefly related what the reader 
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knows of his reform, and the recovery of his children. The old 
friend, an active Son of Temperance, was engaged in manufac- 
turing in Newark, and it so happened, had just lost his clerk. 
He offered Altemas the place at seven hundred dollars a year. 
•It was gladly accepted. 

A few years have passed.^ Altemas holds the situation still, 
and his children remain with the excellent Mrs. Belding— now 
Mrs. Altemas— where they are very happy to see their father 
three or four times a week, as he returns home from the labors of 
the day, to find, in' the smiles of an affectionate wife and the 
caresses of grateful children, the ample recompense of a life of 
industry and sobriety. 



OUR OHILURRR : HOW SHALL 
WE SAVE THEM ? 


CHAPTER I. 

Two beautifal children were playing on the floor in an eleganfly 
furnished apartment, -one, a girl scarcely past ’ 

and the other, a sunny-haired boy, younger by at least 
A living picture of happy innocence were these sportive cMdre ^ 

No wonder that, ever and anon, the mother’s 

from the book she was reading, and fixed with a loving earnest- 

ness upon them; nor, that, resting the volume in her lap, she 

murmured to herself 

And remained gasing at them for many minutes, until, obseCT- 
ing her, the children left their play, and, as if drawn to her side 

by the invisible power of her love, came and ^ 

nn tenderly in her face. Receiving each a kiss, the 

:;dd!:: bornCaway, and the mother, after following them 

motions with her eyes, lifted her book again and 
ina But, it was not long before the volume Stooped ni her 
hands, ani, with a sigh so faint that it was scarcdy a^Ale, she 
leaned slif^htly forward and became lost in reveri . ^ 

'thus sat, the Lor opened, and a man, just m P"”® "Loot 
entered the room. Instantly the children sprang from the floor 
with cries, of pleasure, and a smile went wreathing over the 

“ wSlL£toy on one knee and his little girl on tWher, the 
man sat down close beside his wife, and said, tenderly 

“ I thought you looked sober, as I came m, Ellen , or was it 

'“'IflTouLknol that it was all fancy,” returned the wife, with . 
quiet smile. ' (^ 468 ) 
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“ Why should you be sober or thoughtful, dear ? Have we 
not all that heart can wish ? With sunny faces like these around 
you, how can a shadow fall upon your spirits ? ” 

“ I could not ask a change for the present, Edward. My cup 
is full. It is from the uncertain future that a shadow comes.” 

“ The present only is ours. Let us be wise and enjoy the bless- 
ings it-scatters about our feet.” 

O 

“ If these dear children could only remain as they are, innocent 
and happy, no thoughts would come to disturb the quiet of my 
heart. But that is not to be. Ah, Edward ! To think of care 
and sorrow weighing down this head” — and the mother laid her 
small white hand among the curls that clustered about the head 
of her boy — “ or evil affections finding a home in this dear child’s 
heart I I can not tell you how sad the thought sometimes make 
me feel.” 

“ But how vain all this isj dear. We cannot know the future. 
All are not oppressed with care or sorrow — all hearts are not 
filled with evil — why, then, should such things be feared for our 
children? Surely, their promise is fair ! ” 

“ Few, perhaps, have so fair a promise,” said the wife. “ But, 
where we can know nothing certain, the heart will, at times, feel 
the pressure of a doubt.” 

Just at that moment the bell announced dinner, and it turned 
their thoughts from the sober train into which they had fallen. 

The parties here introduced were a wealthy merchant named 
Greenfield, his young wife, and their two beautiful children. Mr. 
Greenfield had married at the age of thirty-two, after having 
lived for ten or twelve years a life of pleasure and sensual grati- 
fication. Few men of his age had been through so much gayety 
and dissipation, and yet showed it as little ^ and there was none, 
except his wife, who knew that a single evil, of the many in- 
dulged in earlier years, had fixed itself upon him as, a habit ; and 
even she did not realize, in anything like an adequate sense, the 
consequences likely to flow from this , habit, which showed itself, 
at times, in a too free use of intoxicating drinks. 

Accustomed to^take wine and spirits from youth upward, Mr. 
Greenfield’s physical system gradually accommodated itself to the 
extra stimulant it was compelled to bear, and seemed not to be 
in the least'injuriously affected by it. But this was only an ap- 
pearance. Undreamed of by the young man, a morbid change 
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■was taking place, and a habit forming itself, which, ere long, was 
to become in him a “ second nature,” and bear him onward 
as a stream shears the boat that is launched upon its surface. 
Long before his marriage, the impulses of this “ second nature ” 
were felt ; but not in a way to create any doubt or alarm in his- 
mind. On convivial occasions, and at “ wine parties,” he some- 
times indulged in drinking, until reason’s light grew dim, and the- 
senses lost their nice discrimination. But, saving a slight feeling 
of mortification, and a resolve to be more guarded in future, such 
occurrences did not produce any serious effect upon his mind. 

At the age of twenty-five, Mr. Greenfield succeeded to a large 
and well-based mercantile business, which he continued with 
something of the intelligence, energy and industry that distin- 
guished his father, -svho had founded it and built thereon a hand- 
some fortune. Inheriting a love of accumulation, and inspired 
by an ambition 'to be . among the wealthiest, he devoted himself 
to the duties of his counting-room, during the hours of business, 
with untiring assiduity. But, when he left the atmosphere of 
trade, he entered that of pleasure, and sensualized his mind to a 
decree that would have startled him, had an image thereof been 

o 

clearly reflected back upon his perceptions. 

This life he led until the age of thirty-two, when he was united 
to a young and beautiful girl, the daughter of a merchant whose 
wealth, quadrupled his own. Not solely by external considerations 
were: the parties to this .union influenced. A purer and stronger 
attraction drew them towards each other; and in joining their 
hands at the altar, their hearts acknowledged a deep and holy 
afiection. And she who whispered her maiden vows was worthy 
of his love. A great change took place in Greenfield about tho- 
time he entered into a marriage engagement. Gay company was 
abandoned for the society of his betrothed ; and youthful follies 
and; vices no longer indulged, with the single exception of spirit 
and wine drinking, which he looked upon as nothing evil. 

Tenderly did Mr. Greenfield love the gentle creature he had., 
taken to his^ bosom ; and when sweet children blessed their union*, 
that love became a deeper and purer passion. 

It is impossible for any one to pass along period in sensual? 
indulgence, such as had marked the early years of Mr. Green- 
field’s life, without having his mind debased in some degree, and’ 
the : lower propensities . stimulated beyond the limit of an-easy- 
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rational control. - A principle of integrity, strengthened by an 
earnest and sincere love for his wife and children, was all-suffi- 
cient to keep Mr. Greenfield above unlawful self-indulgence, if- 
the temptation to step aside into old paths assailed him. But 
corporeal pleasure, checked in one direction, naturally turned in 
another with a stronger current ; and, in the gratification of his 
palate, Mr. Greenfield sought to appease the cravings of an eager 
sensuality. He, therefore, took great delight in the table, and eat 
and drank, daily, far more than nature really demanded. Mere 
eating and drinking, for the sake of gratifying the taste, is an evil 
that grows, and the longer it is continued, the more power does 
appetite gain, and the weaker becomes the reason when it opposes 
itself to any self-indulgence. 

Very soon after the marriage of Mr. Greenfield, his thoughts 
began to niinister tp his appetite ; and, from a deliberate purpose, 
without reflecting that such was the case, he so arranged his 
business, that, on returning home to dinner, he could dismiss all 
care from his mind. An hour was always spent at the table, at 
the end of which period a cup of strong coffee .was taken to aid 
his stomach in the disposition of an overplus of highly-seasoned 
food, and a couple of hours spent in sleep to give time for the 
■wine and brandy, taken with a most imprudent freedom, to pass 
from his confused brain. This was the history of every day, at 
the time we have introduced him to the reader, about six years 
subsequent to his marriage, and had been almost from the first.,,, 

To have said that Mr. Greenfield went to bed drunk every day 
after dinner, would have been felt, both by himself and wife, as 
a base and cruel slander. Yet, in sober truth, it was even so. 

It may seem strange to some, yet the intemperance of her 
husband |?as not a source of anxiety to Mrs. Greenfield, for^she 
did not know his daily self-indulgence by that startling and appall- 
ing name. He never came home to her in liquor. He did not' 
act unreasonably. His business was never neglected, nor were 
bis evenings spent in clubs or convivial parties. But, when he 
indulged too freely, he -concealed the fact under the mantle of 
sleep. Not only was his wife deceived; but Mr. Greenfield, by- 
the very orderly way, so to speak, in which he indulged hii 
appetite; remained half ignorant of the tact that he drank to 
intoxication almost daily. 

On the day in which we have introduced the merchant to our 
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readers, he came home, as usual, with his thoughts more fully 
occupied with what he was to eat and drink than with any thing 
else. Slight expressions of impatience, made on more than one 
occasion, at having to wait a short period beyond the usual dining 
hour, had caused his wife so to arrange affairs as to have dinner 
announced in as brief a space as possible after he came in from 
his business. But a few minutes, therefore, elapsed before the 
bell rang, and Mr. and Mrs. Greenfield, each holding a child by 
the hand, descended to the dining room. A glass of brandy and 
water came first in order, by way of preparation for the viands 
that were to enter, successively, into Mr. Greenfield’s stomach. 
Then he took his highly seasoned plate of soup, and eat it with 
the relish of an epicure. Between his- soup and fish, came 
another glass of brandy and water ; and with the meats, two or 
three kinds of which were on the table, salads, condiments, and 
brandy, were mingled in liberal proportions. During the early 
part of the meal there was little conversation ; but after the 
brandy and rich food had begun to stimulate the blood of Mr. 
Greenfield, his tongue became free, and he had much to say that 
was interesting and agreeable to both his wife and children. 
Before, however, the dessert had been eaten, conversation began 
to flag, for the merchant was losing the easy control of his .vocal 
organs. With the dessert came a bottle of wine, a glass of which, 
was taken by Mrs. Greenfield ; her husband drank the rest. 

^ When all the courses had passed, and while the merchant; was 
sipping the last of his bottle of wine, a single cup of strong 
coffee, almost as black as ink, was brought in by a servant. Into 
this three or four large lumps of sugar were dissolved, making 
the liquid like syrup. After taking this, leisurely, with a spoon, 
Mr. Greenfield ascended to his- chamber, with every sense con- 
fused, and really so much intoxicated, that, if he had^ventured 
into the street, he Vould have reeled along the pavement. 
There, torpid as an anaconda after dining upon a deer, he slept 
away the effects of his debauch — for such it really was. 

Mrs. Greenfield, who had eaten, as she always did, lightly,- 
passed the afternoon in reading, after having sent her two children 
out to take the air. They returned before their father came 
down, and were clambering about their mother and telling of all 
they had seen, when he joined them in the drawing-room, his 
face red and tumid, and his whole appearance that of one almost 
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as much asleep as awake. Not until after tea did he seem-like 
himself again. Then, with a heart full of affection, for his wife 
and children, and a mind clear and intelligent, he passed the 
evening in. the. enjoyment of true domestic happiness. He 
sported with his little ones, Henry and Florence, for an hour, 
until sleep weighed gently down their eyelids ; and after they 
were laid to rest, he bent over them, and gazed upon their 
beautiful faces — more beautiful in sleep — with a feeling of tea- 
derness notrfo be uttered in words. Deeply and fervently did he 
love these gentle ones. Their babes asleep, Mr. and Mrs. Green- 
field spent the evening in reading and conversation, the time 
passing pleasantly with both. At the hour of retiring, Mr., 
Greenfield ordered a bottle of wine. -.His wife took a single 
glass, as at dinner time, and he drank the rest. 

On the next morning, Mr. Greenfield felt a nervous tremor 
and sinking ; to subdue which he took, soon after rising, a glass 
of brandy. This made all right, and prepared him to enjoy his 
breakfast, and to go forth and enter upon -the business of another 
day. At twelve o’clock a lunch was taken, and, with this, 
another glass of brandy ; and at three o’clock, he returned home 
to deprave himself by the indulgence of a grovelling and inordi- 
nate appetite, as he had done the day before. 

The history of one day in the life of Mr. Greenfield, gives the 
history of years. Thus he had gone on, almost since the time 
of his’marriage, and the evil, as a natural result, was increasing. 
Having presented this history of a day, in order to give a clearly 
'discernible cause for results which we shall exhibit in the course 
of our narrative, we will now pass to a portrayal of the sad 
effects we design to present. Let the reader bear in mind, that 
the habit of drinking was formed at the time of Mr. Greenfield’s 
marriage, and that this habit had daily confirmation from that 
period onward. 


CHAPTER II. 

Two lovelier Children than those of Mr. and Mrs. Greenfield, 
are rarely seen. Florence grew daily like her mother; but 
Henry had every feature of his father, and there -was a striking 
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resemblance in their dispositions. As the boy’s mind opened, this 
became more and more apparent. By both of their parents were’ 
these cliildren tenderly loved ; but, for Henry, a certain feeling, 
of pride mingled with affection. As year after year went byv 
the boy’s intellect expanded with wonderful rapidity, and he gave 
promise of future eminence when manhood came to give raatuiv 
ity, force, and character to his mind. 

The power of habit is very strong ; even the habit of putting 
limit on sensual indulgence. By this power of habit was Mr. 
Greenfield saved from becoming an abandoned drunkard. Busi- 
ness demanded a certain portion of his time, and, in order suc- 
cessfully to attend to this, he kept himself free from the disturbing 
effects of liquor during the business part of the day. True, he 
took a glass of brandy every morning, early j but this was to re- 
store to his own stimulated and weakened nerves the artificial 
strength that had wasted itself during the night ; and he took- 
another glass with his luncheon at twelve o’clock, but that pro^ 
duced about the same efibet as his morning glass, and did not, 
sensibly, cloud his mind. It was after the business of the day- 
was over that he gave the reins to his appetite, and then he had- 
leisure to sleep off the effects. 

Thus it went on, day after day, and year after year, with but 
a small apparent increase, except to the eyes of his wife, who 
could see that the indulgence was ffeer than in former times, and 
the stupor that followed, deeper and more apoplectic. There- 
came, too, a certain dullness of the perceptions, and an increasing 
sensuality, that, while it did not alarm her mind, for she hardly' 
understood its meaning, sensibly oppressed her feelings. But the 
veil at last fell from her eyes, and fell suddenly ; and the eyes'of 
her husband were opened at the same time, — not by any suddenly- 
occurring event, but by the introduction into their minds, of’ at 
clearly seen truth. 

Henry had grown up, in everything meeting the expectations 
and -wishes of his parents, until he had reached the age of 
eighteen, when a sudden fear in regard to him took hold of his 
parents’ hearts. 

A gentleman, well advanced in years, of much observation and 
reflection, dined with Mr. Greenfield about this time. An hour 
earlier than usual, the merchant came home with this gentleman,- 
and'while they sat conversing^ something led to a remark on the 
power of habit, and the latter said — 
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“'We^all acknowledge this power as affecting ourselves, but 
how few^of us think of its influence upon our children. And yet 
it is an undoubted *fact, that we transmit to our offspring predis- 
positions in exact agreement with any habits of good or evil that 
we may confirm in ourselves.” 

“ Do you really think so ? ” enquired Mrs. Greenfield, with 
much interest apparent in her voice. 

There is not' a- question of it^ madam,” was replied. “Do 
we not see in children a uniform resemblance to their parents, both 
in body and mind ? There could not be a more perfect likeness 
between two persons than there is between you and your daugh- 
ter.; and the same may be said of Henry and his father. You 
can best tell how nearly their mental qualities correspond with 
your own. Now, the mind is made up of affections, which tako 
forms of thought, and by means of the body produce actions. It 
is not thought, nor is, it action, that parents transmit to their chil- 
dren; but affections ; and these must be similar to their own. 
These affections, as they gain, strength, take to themselves appro- 
priate thoughts ; and, as the body matures, action in correspond- 
ence follows. Of course, the thought and action will be either 
good or evil, in agreement with the affections that produced 
them.”' 

“ There is force in that,” said Mr. .Greenfield, with a thought- 
ful-air. “ But it is very wonderful 1 We do not give to our off- 
spring, a body fully formed ; nor do we give thought ; but only a 
mysterious spiritual organism, with power to take, from the higher 
elements of nature, materials with -which to elaborate a body, in 
perfect conformity to its wants in the physical world; and with 
power to act by means of thought.” 

“Yes; that is all. It is our affections — our propensities or 
qualities of mind that we transmit to our children ; and this is why 
their' bodies resemble ours ; for it is the soul that forms the body 
for its own use, and flows into- it and animates it with what is pe- 
culiarly its o-wn. Therefore, if we are in the love and practice of 
what is good and true, we give to our children inclinations to the" 
same things ; but, if we are selfish, sensual, and evil-minded, our 
children will be born with like propensities. By the forms of 
affection that we make to ourselves, we bless or curse our chilr 
dren. If good, we help them on to a higher regeneration; if 
evil, we retard this good work, and may be the means of their 
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destruction. The law which governs in the natural as well asf 
the spiritual world — in the body as well as the mind — ^is tie law 
of similarity between cause and effect. A bittfer fountain never 
has and never can send forth sweet water. An evil-minded father 
cannot give pure affections to his child. The history of the world’s 
declension, since the fall of man, sadly corroborates this.” 

“ What a momentous truth ! ” ejaculated, or rather sighed, 
Mrs. Greenfield. “ And yet, who thinks of it ? Whose love of 
children leads to a denial of selfish impulses ? ” 

“Alas! that it is so,” returned the friend. “Men toil early 
and late to accumulate wealth to bless their children ; but never 
think of restraining a selfish impulse or overcoming an evil de- 
sire, in order to lessen the transmissible force of evil.” 

“ You spoke of habit affecting our children,” said Mr. Green- 
field. “ Is that so to a great extent ? ” ' 

“ Undoubtedly. Whatever we do from long-continued habit, 
we make our own. Or, in other words, what is done from habit, • 
impresses the mind permanently. The mind, you understand, of 
course, to be an organized spiritual substance, capable of receiving 
and retaining impressions. Now, only what the mind possesses in 
regard to, form and quality, can it transmit ; and things habitually 
done by any one must come from a fixed state or quality of 
mind.” 

■ “ Then all our habits will be reproduced in our children ? ” re- 

marked Mr. Greenfield, who felt a good deal of interest in what 
was said. 

“ All our habits will affect them ; though all may never be fully •• 
reproduced in action, owing to counteracting forces. The habit 
of the father may be neutralized, so to speak, by a habit of the 
mother ; or the inherited inclination may lay quiescent through 
lack of excitement. Still, as a general' thing, in this sense, ‘the 
sins of the fathers are visited upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation.’ The evil that any man does from a willing 
mind, gives to his children an inclination to do likewise. All 
sensual indulgences have a like effect.” 

“ Then the children of an habitual drunkard,” said Mrs. 
Greenfield, “ will be inclined to intemperance ? ” 

“ Most assuredly, if born after the father’s fall from sobriety. 
Some have wondered why, in this age, there was, in the mass of 
the people, such an inclination to excessive drinking. The reason 
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is found in a widely spread hereditary predisposition to intemper- 
ance. Our ancestors, through one or two generations hack, drank 
habitually. At first, drinking to intoxication was rare. But, it 
was found that the people of a second generation, had not the 
power to use wine or spirits within a sober limit ; and the reason 
was, because they inherited a love for stimulating drinks. Drunk- 
enness then became, suddenly, a wide-spread evil, and, at one 
time, almost threatened the ruin of society. It conquered the 
strongest intellects, and darkened the brightest genius. Every- 
where appeared its ravages in the palace and hovel,— in the 
pulpit,, and at the bar,— in the physician’s office and in the me- 
chanic’s shop. Like the locusts of Egypt, it covered the land. 
Various were the hostile attitudes .assumed by the friends of tem- 
perance in order to meet and overcome tins terrible foe. But, 
until, under Divine Providence, a principle of total abstinence 
from all stimulating drinks was adopted, resistance proved almost 
in vain. That met the evil, for it took away all excitement from 
the hereditary or acquired love of drink. 

“ It is plain tlien,” remarked Mr- Sreenfield, “ that if a man 
indulge freely in drinking, he excites the hereditary love of liquor 
in himself, should lie possess it, and transmits it with accumulated 
force to his children ? ” 

“ Without doubt this is so. And were it not that most children 
of drinking parents are born before their progenitors had indulged 
the degrading appetite to a serious extent, a state of things in- 
comparably worse than we have ever seen would have existed. 
Dinner was announced at this stage of the conversation, and 
and Mrs. Greenfield conducted their gugst to the dining room; 
Henry was at college and Florence at a boarding school. The 
dinner party consisted, therefore, of but three persons. Upon the 
table were two decanters, one containing brandy and the other old 
rye whiskey ; and on a side table was a wine cooler containing four 
bottles pf wine. After the first course had passed, Mr. Greenfield 
handed the brandy to his guest and said — 

“ Here is some fine old brandy from the London docks. Will 
you try some of it? ” 

• The gentleman , smiled and replied—: 

“ Excuse me, if you please. It would be a dangerous experi- 
ment for me-to'put a glass of that to my Ups.” 

“ Indeed ! Why so ? ” returned Mr. Greenfield evincing soma 

surprise. 
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“ You remember the conversation which has just passed. I 
have a birthright fondness for all kinds of intoxicating drinks ; and 
at one time of life, almost destroyed myself, body and soul, from 
its indulgence. ' But, by total abstinence I was saved. To taste 
again, would only excite and inflame the dormant appetite, and 
for me to tempt myself by such an act, would be little less than 
insanity.” 

Mr. Greenfield took the decanter of brandy which he had 
•reached to his guest, and was about filling his own glass, when 
-some thought, glancing through his mind, caused him to hesitate 
and replace it upon the table. 

“How long is it since you gave up the use of brandy?” he 
inquired. 

“ Thirty years.” 

“ So long ? ” 

“Yes. I am now sixty-five, and have not tasted a drop of 
brandy for thirty years. But, I had drank long and deep before 
I abandoned the debasing habit, and alas, was afterwards doomed 
•to see the consequences of my error visited upon my child. In 
the very prime of manhood, and when he gave promise of’a 
brilliant, useful and honorable future, the accursed appetite w^hicli 
had come to him as an heir-loom through two generations, over* 
mastered him, and he fell, never to rise again. My son fills a 
drunkard’s grave.” 

The old man’s voice trembled, and there was a flush of feeling 
on his face. But the signs of emotion passed quickly, and he 
added — 

’ “ Have I not good reasons for letting the cup pass me untast- 
ed ? ” 

“ Reasons the most powerful,” replied Mr. Greenfield, with 
much seriousness of manner. 

A conversation so sober, did not suit a pleasant dinner occasion, 
and the guest changed it to a more cheerful theme. One course 
followed another, and strange to tell, the brandy remained un- 
tasted, an occurrence that had not taken place for nearlv thirty ' 
years where Mr. Greenfield was at the table. 

With the dessert came Sbme choice wines, and the bottle was 
again handed to the guest. But he declined with graceful polite- 
ness, and said — 

“ To a morbid appetite, even, wine is a poison, and stimulates 
the mind into a temporary insanity. I dare not taste it.” 
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“ Surely wine will not have that effect,” said Mr. Greenfield. 

'** It will, assuredly. There is no law for a man whose taste 
Jias been corrupted, but that of entire abstinence.” 

Mr. Greenfield filled his own glass and that of his wife ; but 
the latter remained untouched. While taking the dessert, the 
imerchant drank two or three glasses of wine, and then took his 
usual cup of strong coffee. For the first time in many years, he 
-retired from his own table a sober man. He had strano-e feel- 
mgs.; for the singular conversation of his guest had turned his* 
ithpughts into an entirely new current. He could think of little 
else, save hereditary transmissions. The question forced itself 
.upon him-r-“ How far have I disturbed the equilibrium of my 
-son’s mind, by giving him some inordinate propensity confirmed 
in myself by habit ? ” Arid he trembled in spirit, as he remem- 
.bered a,t how early a period in life he had indulged himself deep- 
ly in the pleasures of drinking. 

;Hpt far different from those of her husband were the feelings 
of Mrs. Greenfield. - The guest retired ; but he left behind him 
troubled thoughts. He had brought in a light which revealed 
an unimagined danger ; and they who had been happy in their 
blind security, were now tremblirig with alarm. 


CHAPTER m. 

The words of their guest did not grow silent in the ears of 
Mr. and Mrs. Greenfield, hut were ever repeated to them as by 
.another and more solemn voice. Not, however, until Mr. Green- 
rfield made some effort to break through a habit of long confirma- 
tion, did he fully comprehend their import. While he went on 
in the old way, he was^like a vessel gliding along with the cur- 
rent of a downward flowing river. All was smooth and calm. 
He was scarcely conscious of the progress he made or the force 
of the stream upon which he was moving so quietly. But, the 
moment an anchor was cast, there came a rush of waters, and, 
for the first time, the power of the current was felt. 

It seemed but a little thing in the eyes of Mr. Greenfield, when 
the subject first presented itself to his mind, for him to give up 
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the free indulgence of his appetite for stimulating drinks. But 
when he made the trial, he discovered, alas! his error. Thar 
slumbering giant he had been nourishing for years, awoke within 
him, and demanded the old supply, and Jie had not sufficient reso 
lution to refuse the demand. Conscious, however, of danger, 
where he had, before, feared no evil, Mr. Greenfield endeavored 
to lay restriction upon himself — to drink within a certain limit. 

But after the first few glasses, he forgot his good resolutions, and 
when he arose from the dinner table, he groped his way as usual, 
up to his chamber, and there slept off the effects of his sensual 
indulgence. 

But, when a man like Mr. Greenfield, in whom some virtues 
and good impulses remain, is once made sensible that danger 
lurks in a favorite path, all sense of security and pleasure in that 
path,' though it may still be trod, is forever gone. When, there^ 
fore, the fumes of wine and brandy exhaled from his brain, and 
thought became, once more, clear, a troubled feeling was left be- 
hind. He felt that he was in bondage, and too weak to break 
the cords that were around him. % 

The first time that Henry came home from college to spend 
a vacation, after his parents had. been startled from their false 
security, both saw, with feelings of indescribable pain, that he 
showed a fondness for eating and drinking, especially the latter, 
beyond what young men of his age usually exhibit. A week’s 
observation and reflection increased, rather than diminished .their 
anxiety, which rose to a pitch of anguish on receipt of the follow- 
ing letter by Mr. Greenfield, from the President of the Col- 
lege : — 

My Dear Sir : I have observed, with regret, that your son 
exhibits a fondness for stimulating drinks beyond what is usual in 
persons of his age. If I did not think him in danger, I would 
not awaken your fears by this communication ; but, having seen 
so many promising young men fall by the hands of intemperance 
and become lost to themselves and society, I dee.m it but my duty 
to give you timely warning. I understand that he keeps a case 
of wine in his room, and uses it daily, with immoderate freedom. 

Every week, I am told, he joins about a dozen of his fellow- 
students in a convivial party in the town, and usually returns to 
the college buildings at midnight, in a state little short of intoxi- ^ 
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cation. I have, on two occasions, conversed with him on the 
subject; but he considered my allusion to his weakness as alto- 
gether uncalled for, and met my kind remonstrances with anger. 
One of our Professors has, also, talked to him, but with no better 
result. It pains me, my dear sir, to be the medium of such a 
communication,’ but a regard for the well-being of your son must 
he my apology. 

Yours, with respect, &c. 

For a few days Mr. Greenfield kept this communication to 
himself, but unable, in the bewilderment and distress it occasion- 
ed, to decide what steps to take, he placed the letter in the hands 
of his wife. The shock to Mrs. Greenfield was terrible. For a 
short time it completely prostrated her both in body and mind. 
The anxiety and alarm shown by Henry on account of the sud- 
den indisposition of his mother,' led his father to suppose that a 
knowledge of the cause might produce the most beneficial result. 
Under this view, he said to him, in answer to his earnest en- 
quiries regardmg his mother’s sudden illness — 

The cause, Henry, is with yourself.” 

** With me ! ” exclaimed the young man, turning pale. 

“ Yes, Henry, with you,” replied Mr. Greenfield, his voice 
and countenance reflecting the troubled state of his feelings. 
^‘.Read that. It will explain all.” And he handed to the young 
man the letter he had received from the President of the College. 

Hemy read the letter over twice, before he looked up or made 
a remark. His father’s eyes were fixed upon him intently, in 
order to observe every shade of the effect produced. 

“The malignant scoundrel!” at length fell from the young 
man’s lips, as he crushed the letter in his hands. He arose as he 
spoke, and commenced moving about the floor. His face ,was 
flushed, and his eyes shot forth glances of anger. • 

“ Henry, is that letter true ? ” asked Mr. Greenfield. 

‘^It is not true in the’^sense he would have it understood. He 
makes it appear that I am on the higli road to ruin.” 

. You may be, my son,” said Mr. Greenfield, calmly, “ if tlie 
facts stated are true. A case of wine in your room ! You are 
too young for that, Henry.” 

I can ’t see, father, what harm the wine being in my room 
is going to do. I do n’t drink any more than' I would if it were 
30 . . 
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not tliere. The President has only made it the plea for a most 
cruel and uncalled-for communication. And to think that moth- 
er should have seen it ! ” 

“ I do not believe, Henry, that he had. anything in view hut 
your good. The letter bears that upon its face. Your convivial . 
parties in town, and consequent late hours, were wrong. Such 
things are exceedingly dangerous, and yearly lead hundreds into 
ruinous courses of life.” 

“ They will never lead me into ruinous courses,” said the 
young man, who still walked the floor and manifested a good deal 
of angry excitement. 

“Not if you give them up in future. But, if you continue 

them, your destruction is certain.” 

“ Oh, father ! Why will you talk so ! Why will you make 
out of a little thing like this a matter of so much importance ! ” 
exclaimed Henry, throwing himself with an air of abandonment 
into the chair from which he had, a few moments before, arisen. 

“ It is no light matter, my son.” 

“ Cannot a young man drink a glass of wine without being in 
danger ? I never heard this from you before. I have always 
seen wine and brandy on our table at home, and have* always 
been permitted to take them.” 

“But it is plain, Henry, from what I have learned, 'that you 
now use these articles with a freedom that must inevitably lead 
to bad consequences.” 

“ I do not think so, father. I am sure it is not so.” 

And to this position the young man firmly adhered; at the 
same time that he manifested the most bitter resentment towards 
the President of the College, and did not hesitate to avow it as 
his intention to call him to an account for what he had done on 
his return, should he go back to the Institution. 

For the distress and prostration of his mother, Henry mani- 
fested the liveliest sympathy ; but he would not admit, for a mo- 
ment, that, the slightest ground existed for the unhappy effect 
produced on her mind by the communication which had been'- ^ 
received. That was, he averred, a highly exaggerated statement, 
and dictated by no friendly feelings. 

For two or three days Mrs. Greenfield kept her room, and 

then, looking pale and troubled, she once more resumed her usual 
place in her family. The effect upon Henry was, not to cause / 
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an abandonment of the pleasures of drinking, but to excited con- ' 
stant feeling of anger towards the President of the College. He 
never saw his mother that he did not inwardly execrate the per- 
son who, by throwing a gleam of light upon Ins path, had shown 
to his parents the dangerous course it was taking. As for him- 
self, he .believed not in the alleged danger, and could not compre- 
hend why his father and mother should so causelessly distress 
themselves. His father liad always used liquors freely, and still 
continued to do so ; and he was not a drunkard. So he reasoned 
with himself. 

Every day, the brandy and wine were upon the table a/usual ; 
Mi. Greenfield did not see how lie could make a dinner without 
them. He partook freely, and it was not wonderful that Henry 
did the same. As for Mrs. Greenfield, the single glass that was. 
filled for her, remained untasted, and could Iier husband and sou 
have realized fully her feelings when she saw the sparkling liquor 
pass their lips, they would have dashed their glasses to the floor. 

It did not escape the observation of Mr. Greenfield that Henry 
enjoyed his wine even more highly than he did his food ; and 
that he filled his glass far too often. 

“Is it right to place this temptation before him?” was a 
question that arose, naturally, in the father’s mind, and he could 
not answer it in the affirmative. While he was debating the 
subject, Mrs. Greenfield said to him— 

“ I am afraid we do wrong in placing either wine or brandy- 
on our table, while Henry is at home. What do you think ? ” 

“ I do n’t know,” returned Mr. Greenfield, in a serious voice. 

He was not fully prepared to give up his favorite indulgence 
without an argument in its favor. “ I ’m afraid he does drink • 
rather too much.” 

It makes me very unhappy. Arid he is so uncpnscious of 
danger. I tried to speak to him yesterday about it, but he be- 
came impatient at ray allusion to the subject, and said it w'as all 
on account of that letter. If something is not done to turn him 
from^ the way in which he has commenced walking, his ruin is 
inevitable. Oh ! husband, we should stop at no sacrifice in order 
to save him.” 

Ihe thought that this love of drink manifesting itself at so 
early an age, was hereditary in his child, came flashing over the 
mind of Mr. Greenfield, and he said, with a despbndency of tone 
that W'ell expressed liis feelings — 
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* What will save him ? ” i 

» We know not,” replied his wife ; “ but now that we are aware 
of his danger, fet us do all in our power to withdraw him from 

temptation. So long as he sees you partaking freely coun^l and 

warning will be useless ; for, he will say, if these things do not 

hurt you, they cannot hurt him.” . 

“ True, true. Though I am not hurt by them, yet they shaU 

be banished from my table.” 

A light glanced over the face of Mrs. Greenfield, and she 
said — 

‘‘ I hope much from this change. 

More was meant hy this than her husband understood. 

Accordingly, on the next day, when the family assembled for 
dinner, neither wine nor brandy was on the table. The firat im- 
pulse of Heury, who perceived this almost as soon as he sat 
Lwn, was to remind his father of the omission ; but the true 
reason suggesting itself to his mind, he remained silent and 
servant. Both his father and mother tried to infrodnre and cai^ 
on a cheerful conversation ; but he could not join in it, excep y 
a forced word now and then, for the wine bottle was before to 
imagination, and his thonghts were busy with supposed reason 
for its banishment. Neither Mr. Greenfield nor h.s^ son, enjoyed 
the rich and dainty food that was spread with an epicurean ha 
before them. One thing was lacking-an appetite ' 

wine. Scarcely half the usual time was passed at the table, an 

soon after they atuse, bt)th left the house. 

Henry muttered to himself as he walked along the hall to the 

too much !' To be treated as if that letter were true 

in the broadest sense ! ” . , i, u-n little 

But he did not reflect, that the very reason why he had little 

appetite for his dinner, and why he was now leaving home 

proved the truth of the President’s inferences and fears. Youn . 

L he was, the first barrier placed between Ins bercd.tary and 
quired taste for stimulating drink, showed the ^ 

Lomr current that was bearing him towards a coast upon which 
hundreds and thousand had already been =<hipwrecked 

On leaving the house, Henry went to a fashionable drinking ^ 
establishment, and seated himself at a table covered with new|ia- 
pers, ordered a waiter to bring him some brandy-punc . 
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minutes afterwards, on raising his eyes suddenly, he encountered 
those oY his father. Mr. Greenfield was sitting in an alcove, 
before a table, on which was a bottle of wine. A draft of -air 
had blown aside the curtain that hid him from general observa- 
tion, and on looking up, he saw his son with an empty glass be- 
side him, an,d Henry saw his father indulging in thb pleasures of 
which both had been deprived at dinner. Another movement, 
and the curtain fluttered back to its place, and the elder Mr. 
•Greenfield was alone again. Neither the father nor son felt very 
pleasant at this mutual discovery. The former had taken about 
a fourth of his bottle of wine. When, a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, he caVne; slowly and half stealthily from his hiding- 
placb, he left behind him more than half the bottle he had hoped 
to enjoy. Henry was gone. ' 

The young man was not at home at tea-time; and did not 
. come in until towards ten o’clock, wiien, instead of joining his 
parents in the family sitting-room, he went direct to his chamber. 
It would not have made their sleep any sweeter had they seen 
him. ^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

Henry Greenfield did not return to college. He expressed 
an unwillingness to meet the President again, after what had 
occurred, and his parents were equally unwilling, under the cir- 
cumstances, to have him go hack, and remain for a year longer 
removed from the sphere of their observation and influence. The 
mental loss to the young man they deeply deplored ; -but that was 
a small consideration placed against the moral injury he was 
likely to sustain among his old associations. The design had 
always been to educate Henry for a merchant ; and accordingly, 
on leaving college, he entered his father’s counting-room, where, 
by his quickness, intelligence, and the interest he took in busi- 
ness, he inspired the liveliest hopes for the future. But over 
these hopes hung, ever, a threatening cloud. 

The meeting of Henry and his father in the refectory, was, to 
the latter, a most painful and mortifying incident ; hut it produced 
a salutary change, for it, awoke a train of reflections that ended 
in this pointed question — 
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« If this habit is so strong in me that I transmit to my child 
an inordinate desire for stimulating drinks, am I not also m dan- 
ger ? ” ■ ' , _ 

Mr. Greenfield could not answer in the negative. He was in 
danger, and he felt it. 

“ For my oWn sake and for the sake of my boy,” he said,. “ I 
must break through this habit.” 

This, he clearly understood to be no easy matter; for, in the 
temporary opposition already made, he had discovered that he 
was grasped in the hands of a giant, and that freedom would only 
come as the result of a resistant force almost superhuman. But, 
once fully sensible of his position, and clearly alive to the danger 
of -his son, he resolved upon a desperate struggle for liberty. 
And, as he had a strong will, strengthened by a natural pride of ^ 
consistency, he was successful. Wine nor brandy never came 
back to his table — were never again seen in his house, ^for did 
he,, under any pretence, use them. 

Thus free himself, he could, -with more consistency and hope 
of succes§, seek to work out the freedom of his son. But, alas ? 
he found it utterly impossible to awaken in the mind of Henry a 
sense of danger. When he sought to induce him not to drink 
any kind of intoxicating liquor, the young man would answer — 

“ I am conscious of no danger, father. I do not drink more 
freely than other young men. You seem to imagine that I havo 
really become intemperate.” 

“Not intemperate, Henry; but in danger of becoming so; 
and my warning is meant to be timely. I know, far better than 
it is possible for you to know, the peril you are in. Believe me, 
it is great.” 

“ Did you not use these things at my age, father ? ” 

“ Yes ; I own that I did.” 

“ And you have used them ever since. But you have never 
become their slave.” . 

Mr. Greenfield could not confess his weakness to his son ; nei- 
ther could he tell him the whole truth touching the real ground 
of danger. That would have been too humiliating. 

“ I have given up their use entirely,” was the simple reply. 

“ Not because you think it wrong for you to drink wine or 
strong liquors, but in the hope that I would follow your example^ 
I am sorry for this, father. You deprive yourself of a stimulant 
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necessary at yours age, as well as from long habit ; without influ- 
encing me in the least, because I see no reason for doing what 
you propose.” 

“ No, Henry. It is not necessary for me. I am better with- 
out it. I feel satisfied of this every day. Heaven knows, I wish 
I had never tasted any beverage stronger than water ! ” 

The reader can imagine how sincerely these last words were 
uttered. 

But, argument and persuasion were alike ,, useless. Henry’s 
appetite was too deeply seated in the very siihstance of his life. 
He loved the taste of liquor too well to think of giving it up. 
But, with this love, which was not so freely indulged after his 
return to New York as it had been during the last year he spent 
at college, was a total unconsciousness of danger, notwithstand- 
ing the alarm sounded by his parents. Other young men, with 
whom he associated, drank as occasion offered ; wine flowed like 
water in many companies into which he was thrown ; yet no one 
thought himself in the way to intemperance. No ; it was only a 
chimera conjured up by his parents, in consequence of the letter 
they had received from the President of the College. 

The banishment of all intoxicating drinks from the table of 
Mr. Greenfield, and their entire expulsion from his house, had 
the effect to deceive him in regard to the extent to which they 
were used by his son, who was regularly at his post in the count- 
ing-room, and active in the discharge of all the duties that de- 
volved upon him in the business. It was in the evenings that 
Henry indulged himself most freely. But a long time did not 
go by before the effects of these evening indulgences were visible 
to the mother’s anxiously observant eyes, in the changed expres- 
sion of his face. She could do nothing, however, but look on, 
and wait with trembling for the result. Fully alive to his real 
danger, yet without the power to ward it off, her daily life was 
one of intense anxiety and fear. 

As time moved on, it seemed to Mr. and Mrs. Greenfield, that ^ 
the evil so dreaded was long delayed, or, indeed, might not visit 
I them. ' Two or three years had gone by, and yet no very alarm- 

I - ing symptoms were manifested. 

; “ It may he,” said the mother, one day, “ that the stand we 

i have taken towards Henry has saved him.” 

I have hoped as much,” returned Mr. Greenfield ; “ yet I 

i 

j 

j 
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tremble while I hope. Until he cut himself off entirely from 

indulgence in drink, there is great danger. 

o 1 year or two may giro his reason more^ control. 

“ Or confirm an overmastering evil habit. • 

» Let us hope for the ^est^ "me -hen ' 

rising into fed ,o now. Something 

:L re thorny son will nof fall into the gulf that seemed open- 

“^r GrfenMd saw more than did the mother, for his obser^- 

tiofwa? u-ider in extent. He had, therefore, less ce„fiaence. 

W.. B.«, .. .!» «"« 

Greenfield, after they, had retired from the tea-table. 

“ Yes, until about five o’clock. 

see him, and he went away wffh 

them.” ^ 

“ Who were they ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Did you ever see them before? 

“ Yes They called to see him last week. 

chamber, Mrs. Greenfield came down to the sittmg-roo . 

“ Has n’t Henry come yet ? ” she asked. ^ 

<.No-not yet,” replied her husband. ‘ It is , 

probable that h"e has goL to the opera and will not be home 
Lfore eleven o’clock. He goes frequently, 7 °" know 

« Yes. But he does not take Florence with him as often ^ ho 
. should. Indeed, he shows her very few attentions of this kind. 

His neglect of her pains me.” 

“ She is attached to him.” ^ 

n Oh yes! Tenderly. She would do almost any thing to 

gratify him. I wish be were ec^ually considerate of her. 
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For half an hour they continued to converse about the young 
man, when the street-door bell was rung .violently. Without 
. waiting for a servant to answer the summons, Mr. Greenfield 
stepped quickly into the hall, and going to the door, opened , it. 
As he did so, the body of a man fell in heavily against him, and 
rolled upon the floor. Mrs. Greenfield had followed her husband, 
for there was ^misgiving at her heart. As the man struck the 
floor, the light of the hall lamp fell on his face, and showed the. 
flushed and disfigured countenance of Henry Greenfield. 

A cry of pain was uttered by the mother as she clasped her 
hands together and sprang forward. The moment Mr. Green? 
field understood that it was his son, in a state of drunken insen- 
sibility, he returned to the door, which yet stood partly open. 
But no one was there. Those who had brought him home had 
hastily retired. « 

But few can realize what was suffered during that almost sleep- 
less night by the father and mother of the unhappy young man. 
From the lips of Mrs. fJreenfield, the cup, out of which she had 
begun to sip a draught of hope, was dashed to the ground ; and 
she felt, in the keenness of her despair, as if the very life would 
' fail in her heart. But, to the sterner grief of Mr. Greenfield 
■was added a weight of self-reproaches that almost maddened him 
at times. If his son were lost, it would be, he felt, in conse- 
quence of his own sensual indulgence, whereby he had trans- 
mitted a life tainted by a vicious inclination. He had cursed his 
son with a legacy of evil instead of good. The words of the old 
man, who had been his guest, came back with a distinctness so 
clear that it seemed as if he were but just uttering them. Once 
he tried to negate the whole theory advanced ; and for a short 
time, argued strongly against it as absurd. But his own percep- 
tions of truth swept away the arguments he advanced ; for they 
were light as gossamer. 

The dawn found both weary with thought and sorrow. Nature 
then gave way, and they sunk into a brief, but troubled sleep. 
All except Henry , met af the breakfast-table, half an hour later 
than usual. 

“ What keeps Heni'y ? ” asked Florence, looking earnestly first 
at her father and then at her mother, wondering as she did so why 
their faces wore so troubled an aspect. 

Mrs. Greenfield turned to the waiter, and directed him to go 
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and call Henry. When the waiter came down, he said that the 
young man did not feel very well, and wished a cup of coflFee 
sent up to him. This was done. The meal was finished in 
silwce, and Mr. Greenfield went off to his store. 

Henry made his appearance about twelve o’clock, with all the 
evidences of his evening’s debauch about him. Mr. Greenfield 
felt it to be his duty to allude to the matter; but the allusion was 
met on the part of his son in such an impatient spirit, that bis 
lips trembled on the words of remonstrance he was uttering, and 
then became silent. 

In th§ afternoon the young man went away again and was 
absent at tea-time. It was after twelve o’clock w'hen he came 
home ; and he was so much intoxicated that lie could just stagger 
up to his room, where he threw himself upon the bed and 
remained all night without removing his clothes. Daylight 
found him sober, both physically and mentally. He had been 
deeply mortified in consequence of what had occurred on- the 
evening before the last, and although signs of impatience were 
manifested when his father alluded to the subject, in his shame 
and repentance he had resolved' never again to let his appetite 
lead him astray from sobriety. How little force there was in 
this resolution, became .sadly apparent even to his mind; for 
scarcely twenty-four hours elapsed, ere he had again fallen. The 
groan that issued from his lips, as he arose and clasped his hands 
tightly against his throbbing temples, attested the anguish of his 
spirit. 

“ To degrade and debase myself in this way ! ” he murmured. 
“ Oh ! it maddens me to think of it. Others can enjoy a glass 
of wdne without running into excess. But the moment I put the 
generous draught to my lips, a feverish, delightful excitement 
runs through my veins, tempting me to indulgence, until I pass 
the bounds of moderation. Why is this so? I have a vigorous 
constitution — and,, I believe, a strong mind. I do not under- 
stand it.” 

And, with his hands still bound upon his temples, he sat ques- 
tioning himself as to his weakness ; but, without obtaining the 
true answer. That this weakness was constitutional, or derived 
by inheritance — an heir-loom of evil— was a truth beyond the 
ability of his mind to conceive, for there was nothing to lead him 
to such a conclusion. That his father had indulged a habit of 
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drinking to excess, was something he did not know— something 
of which he had not dreamed. And, as to the doctrine of heredi- 
. , tary transmissions, he had never heard of it ; orj if it had chanced 
to gleam.across his mind in any of his miscellaneous readings, it 
had never presented itself to him in its real light as a truth of 
most vital and practical importance. In a word, he did not 
know that he was in more imminent danger than many others, 
because of a natural inclination to over-indulgence derived from 
his father. Had this truth been theti made clear to his mind, it 
might have saved him. Bu5,who w’as there, beside his father and 
mother, that understood his real danger? Who but they knew 
the painful secret? And their lips were sealed. The father 
could not tell his shame, and the mother’s heart shrunk from 
uncovering it before her child. He was w'alking, therefore, in a 
perilous w’ay, yet all unconscious of impending evil. 

At breakfast time, Henry Greenfield met the family as usual. 
He had little appetite for food, biit he forced himself to eat in 
order not to -attract more observation than he felt was already 
directed towards him. 

On leaving the house, he went to a noted drinking establish- 
ment, and called for brandy and water. This act did not arise 
from a purpose of the mind, but was the result of mere inclina- 
tion ; or, more properly speaking, a desire for the stimulant he 
had accustomed himself to take. The brandy brought back his 
already weakened nerves to their lost tension, and he felt, in 
consequence, much better, and in a condition to attend to busi- 
' ness as usual. 

Having lost the control of himself two evenings in succession, 
Henry was more upon his guard when he w'ent into drinking 
company ; \and months elapsed before he again fell into the dis- 
graceful condition of absolute drunkenness. Yet, he indulged, 
every day, freely, thus giving strength to his natural appetite, 
and weakening the force of his good resolutions. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Greenfield had' said a word of the in- 
stant conclusion to which their minds had come, from the position 
laid down by the old friend to whom we have referred. The 
former believed his wife unconscious of danger to Henry from 
this cause ; and she, with the natural delicacy of one bearing her 
relation, avoided, with the most scrupulous care, the utterance 
of a word which would lead her husband to imagine that she 
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believed tbeir son in peril from hereditary taint. The conse- ‘ 
quence was,' that the fear of each was locked in its own bosom, 
and w’as more constantly present to the mind, because it was 
unuttered.- 

How deep was their anxiety, few can imagine ; for few have 
realized, so fully as they did, the perilous way their child was 
treading. They saw him progressing, step by step; and yet, 
could not sound in his ears an' adequate warning. Gradually, 
and to the eyes of his father and mother, apparently, the arms 
of the foul demon of intemperance were clasped more and more 
tightly around him. In his twenty-fifth year, they saw, if others 
did not, most appalling indications of a speedy breaking away of 
all the barriers of restraint. Scarcely a week elapsed that he did 
not come home in a state little removed from drunken insensi- 
bility. 

But there occurred, about this time, a change that filled idie 
hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Greenfield with a trembling hope. 
Henry became enamored of a beautiful young lady, whosa 
character was lovely as her person; and, for her society, he 
forsook, almost entirely, the company of young men with whom 
he had led a gay life of pleasure and dissipation. He seemed, 
too, to have become aware of his danger, for it was evident that 
he drank far less freely than before. His face lost, to some 
extent, its florid appearance, and his complexion became clearer, 
and his countenance more elevated. 

Agnes Loring, the young lady whose beauty had captivated 
Henry Greenfield, felt her breast warm with a sentiment kindred 
to that with which his . own was inspired. She received hia 
advances with favor, and when he offered his hand was prepared 
to accept it. 

From the proposed union, the parents of Henry hoped much ; 
and yet they looked forward to the new relation he was to assume 
with many misgivings of heart, and much fear and trembling. 


CHAPTER V. 

How like leaves in the eddying -winds of autumn, were swept 
away, as by a sudden blast, the newly awakened hop^ of Mr. 
and Mrs. Greenfield. '• 
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The parents of Agnes saw no barriers to the proposed union. 
The marriage w^as, therefore, celebrated at an early day after all 
the necessary preliminaries were settled. A lai’ge and brilliant 
wedding party graced the occasion. As usual among the wealthy 
and fashionable at such times, a liberal entertainment was pre- 
pared, and wines and liquors of various kinds were used as freely 
as water. It is hardly a matter of wonder, that Henry should 
have been tempted to drink liberally. At the supper-table, he 
was called “bpon to take a glass, of wine so frequently by one and 
another, that, had he not been able to bear a good deal, he would 
never have found his way back to the drawing-rooms in any thing 
like a tolerable state of sobriety. One less fond of wine, would 
have merely sipped his glass with every new compliment ; .but 
Henry faever failed draining it to the bottom. 

When the company returned to the drawing-rooms, the young 
bridegroom showed himself to be in a remarkably good humor. 
He talked and laughed so loudly as to be heard by every one ; 
and said many things that sounded to other ears than those of his 
parents exceedingly foolish. Grave old ladies bent their heads 
together, and then looked towards him curiously ; while the 
younger and less thoughtful laughed aloud at his merry sayings 
and doings. With what a sudden and painful shock did this come* 
upon the feelings of Mr. and ^Mrs. Greenfield, who had built so 
hopefully upon the foundation of this marriage. To see their 
son more than half intoxicated on his wedding night, was a terri- 
ble mortification ; but they felt a deeper anguish than this morti- 
fication occasioned. The hope they had so fondly cherished was 
gone. If the occasion and the company did not prove strong 
enough to withhold his appetite from indulgence, what was to re- 
strain him in the future ? 

While they felt and thought thus, two or three young men 
withdrew him from the room. Nearly half an hour afterwards, 
as Mrs. Greenfield sat in conversation with the young bride and 
her mother, a rude shout startled them, and turning their eyes in 
the direction from whence it came, they saw Henry dancing into * 
the room, and acting more like a madman than a person in his 
senses. Everything* was thrown into instant confusion. Young 
ladies screamed as he approached them ; while elderly matrons 
knit their brows severely. Mr. Greenfield went quickly to his 
side, and taking hold of him, said — 
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» Henry! Henry! You are forgetting yourself ” 

Forgetting myself! ” responded the young, man, half mar- 
ticulately. .“Ho! ho! That is excellent I Why,.isnt this 
my wedding-night ? Aint I just married ? Where ’s Aggy, the 

*^^And he made an effort to pass hy his father; but the latter 
grasped his arm tightly, and spoke to him in a low, stem voice. - 
It this moment, the frightened bride arose from her ^place beside - 
Mrs. Geenfield, and glided from the room. 

» There ! There she goes ! ” cried the young man, attempting 

to follow her. “Aggy! Aggy!” ' 

A scene of painful disorder followed. Two or three men^^ 
moved Henry from the room, and took him away to the bridal 
chamber, where he passed the night alone. Soon after he re- 
tired, the company broke' up. 

When the next day dawned upon the young man, and memory 
vividly recalled much that had transpired during the preceding 
niaht, his mortification and shame were intense. Mr. Greenfield 
came early td see the parents of Agnes, and to place the conduct 
of his son in the most favorable light, and he succeeded m remov- 
ing, to a great extent, the unhappy feelings it had occasioned . 

“^but not from bis own mind. , ^ • •i.u 

Mr. Greenfield made this the occasion of a long interview with , 

his soil, in which he represented, in a most vivid manner, the im- 
minent danger he was in, and by every possible appeal and con-, 
sideration, sought to induce him to abandon entirely the use ot 
stimulating drinks.' No-not by every possible consideration. 
There was one, and the strongest, that he wished to, but cou d 
' not, urge ; for to do so, involved a confession of his own weak- 
ness, and he was not yet prepared for that. 

It was an easy matter to satisfy the mind of the young bride, 
and make her feel that the lapse from sobriety on the part ot 
Henry was not a very serious affair. In a few days the light 
shadow it had thrown upon her feelings, passed oflf, and her 
heart was again in the sunshine. A number of parties^ were 
.riven, but, previous to each, Mr. Greenfield warned his son 
acrainst the folly of his wedding night, and thus kept him so much 
upon his guard, that he did not again drink to such an exc^, 
although he partook so freely as to make the e^ect visible to the 
eyes of his father and mother, and cause each festive occasion to 
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be one of grief instead of joy to them. They went with fear 
and trembling, and passed the evenings in anxiety and oppression 
of feeling. 

Oh.! This is dreadful ! Dreadful ! ” said Mrs. Greenfield, 
•on retiring from the last party, at which Henry had indulged 
himself with a freedom that made his condition apparent to 
almost pvery one. “ I hoped that this would have saved him ; 
but my heart now despairs.” 

“Nothing will save him,” replied Mr. Greenfield, speaking 
from a despondent feeling. 

“ Do n’t say that. We must not give him up,” returned the 
mother, quickly. “ He is young.” 

“ So young, and yet' so lost to shame — so powerless in the 
hands of a vicious appetite. Ah me ! If he could only be made 
fully sensible of his danger! If he could understand why he, 
above others, should be most on his guard ! ” 

This was the nearest allusion yet made by Mr. Greenfield to 
the subject which had pressed upon his mind, with, its weight of 
trouble, for years. Mrs. Greenfield did not answer, but her 
heart moved in response. A silence followed, which the' former 
at length broke by saying, in a low, meek voice — 

“ There is one thing, of which I have nevar spoken, that has 
long oppressed my feeling-5.” ' 

Mrs. Greenfield listened, but made no remark. 

“ Do you remember what Mr. Heartwell said about hereditary 
transmission ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

I believe that every word he uttered was true.” 

“ I have often thouglit of it,” said Mrs. Greenfield. “ There 
was force in his arguments.” 

“ And a self-evident force in the position assumed, unsustain- 
ed hy a single argument. It is not a body that we give to our 
children, but a soul, which forms to itself, from the elements of 
nature, a body to dwell in. This soul, or life, derived from us, 
must have -the qualities of our life, be they good or evil. If w'e 
have evil, gross, or merely sensual affections, such affections 
will we rrive to our children. Can it be otherwise ? Does an 
evil tree .produce good fruit ? or a bitter fountain send forth 
sweet water ? No — this would be in opposition to nature’s 
most apparent laws. If then, a man habituates himself, as 
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I did for years, to drink large quantities of wine and Jtrandy,. . . 
until tke desire became so strong that it was almost in^ossible 
to resist it, will he not curse his children with an mclmabon 

the same kind of indulgence? He wilH Does the. asse^on . ^ 

need proof? Lookat our boy ! Is it not plain that something . 
more than a mere acquired taste impels him to indulge the pW 
ures of drinking? He > too young to be enslaved 

were there not in him a hereditary' we^^ness. Ah lHowth^ 

thought has haunted ihe like a reprq^ng spectre ever smce the 

. truth. came flashing upon my mind ! tt ' t ii ' j '■ 

Mrs .Greenfield bowed her head and listened. Her husband, . 
even though he had spoken these bitter things against himself , 
half hoped, for disbelief on the part of his wife. He wished, 
her to think of him with less of a condemnatory spirit than he 
indulged towards himself. , But she remained silent,. • , a 

word had been spoken that she did not fully believe. .Seping 
that she had nothing to answer, Mr. Greenfield contmued. 

‘hit is this that makes me so hopeless, If the love of . mto»- 

eating drinks were merely an acquired habit might : ■ 

be «en as Ihave broken the same habit, though inddged;fi^ - 

more^thah; thirty years. . .But in 

deeper. A natural inclination, of which he knows nothing is - 

' even' stronger than habit, and lures him, on to indulgent^. If 1. . 

bould only tell him this !, But I cannot— no, I ca^ot 

. Mrs. Greenfield listened but did not answer. .What 

say’ For weeks afterwards she debated, in her own mipd,. Ihe ' . 

question whether she ought not tp tell her son the real ground- of . 
his danger, and thus seek to save him ; but every tifi^ she ^ ^ 

solved to do so, a natural repugnance to exposing to her » 

his father’s, weakness and error, became so strong, that her mind 

fell back again' into indecision. . 

A few months after the marriage of Henry Greenfield* 

his own and wife’s desire to have an establishment was grafaM-: 

An elegant house was bought by Mr. Lormg, and handsomely 
furnished, as a present for his daughter. Into this the. young 
couple were installed. An interest in his father s busings,: gave 
Henry the command of money in his own right, and he. was, 
therefore, free to use it.as his inclinations might direct. Among 
his first acts, was to sfpcl^ his cellar with a choice variety.of old ■ 
liquors, selected for him' by. a wipe merchant whose taste in sucfa . 
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matters were considered faultless. Wine and brandy he made as 
indispensable to the dinner table, as bread ; and he commenced 
using them very much after the fashion pursued by his father in 
earlier times. His dining hour was four o’clock ; and as he 
made it a rule not to go back to the store after dinner, he had 
leisure to sleep off the effects of any over indulgence he might fall 
into. 

But, Henry varied from the old habit of his father in one 
thing. With Mr. Greenfield the indulgence of the dinner hour 
sufficed to a great extent ; but it was not so with his son, whoso 
mind was far from being as well balanced. The latter drank on 
his way to the counting-room in the morning, and repeated this 
at least two or three times during the hours of business ; so that 
it often happened on his going home at four o’clock, that his 
mind was very much unbalanced. 

The occurrence of the wedding “night, notwithstanding it bad 
been treated lightly by the friends of the young bride, made its 
impression on her mind. Her first feeling w'as one of mortifica- 
tion. But that quickly, and almost entirely, wore off. It was 
succeeded by a tender concern, as she saw her husband’s fondness 
for wine : and this gave place to something like anxiety, when, 
after they had commenced housekeeping, she observed the effects 
of his daily indulgence at the table. Against this she ventured 
a gentle remonstrance. His reply sent her to her chamber in 
tears. How long she wept alone, he did not kn.pw', for he had 
not calculated the effect of his words, and was ignorant of the 
force with which they had fallen upon her heart. 

There had never been the semblance of unkindness on the 
part of the young husband before. But, his wife ventured, un- 
knowingly, upon forbidden ground. There was one affection of 
his mind, stronger than even the love of his bride — and that w'as 
a perverted affection, derived from his father, and making, as it 
were, a part of his very life. So long as this was unchecked in 
its course, no ripple appeared on the surface of his feelings. But, 
the moment it was opposed, the even flow of his temper was dis- 
turbed, and lie exhibited himself in a new light to the sincere, 
gentle, loving creature he had taken into his bosom. 

Tremblingly she shrunk from liim ; and when she came next 
into his presence, there was a timidity in her half down-cast 
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eyes, that only passed away when he spoke to her in his usual 
affectionate tone. 

Jt was the first and last time Mrs. Greenfield ventured a word 
in opposition to her husband’s too free indulgence in the pleasures 
of drinking. But, from the moment a fear of consequences 
stole into her heart, no persuasion could induce her to join him in 
a glass of wine at the table, as she had done in the beginning. 
He, therefore, drank alone. 

Thus it went on, the debasing passion growing stronger and 
stronger, until its indulgence often exceeded the bounds of all 
propriety ; and sent its slave reeling to his home in broad day- 
light, 

“ Sad, sad, was the lot of the young, beautiful, accomplished 
and loving wife. Henry Greenfield possessed his share of excel- 
lent qualities, and they had won and still claimed her affectionate 
regard. Her love was true and tender, and this made the pain 
she suffered the more severe. For his honest spirit ; for his un- 
selfish regard for the good of others ; for his many good and gen- 
‘Jlous qualities, she honored, admired and loved him. But, alas I 
how was all clouded by the one over-mastering passion ! How 
did the fine ggld become dim ! How, over all that was beautiful, 
felLa dark, distorting shadow I 

In the lapse of time, a babe came, with its blessing of inno- 
cence, to the dwelling of Henry Greenfield. The love of off- 
spring was, with him, as with his father, a strong feeling; and 
when the child was laid in his arms, he experienced a thrill of 
-pl easure as exquisite as strong. Even if her own heart had not 
been filled to joyfulness with a new love, the sight of her hus- 
band, as he bent over the dear pledge of affection, would have 
amply repaid the mother for all she had endured in giving to the 
world a new being. 

Time went on, and the babe grew into the heart of its father; 
but in one thing, the mother was disappointed ; he was not won 
from his sensual indulgence. Another innocent came ere the 
first had reached its second summer ; and still another followed. 

But for the weakness under which Henry Greenfield labored, 
his would have been one of the happiest of homes. He loved 
fervently, the gentle being who moved by his side ; and scarcely 
less than worshipped the sweet children she had brought him. 

By the time his oldest boy, a most lovely child, reached his 
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fourth year, Henry Greenfield had become so much enslaved, 
that even he took the alarm, and made some ineffectual efforts to 
break away from the bondage in which he was held. But he was 
not as a rtrong man tied with light flaxen cords ; but as a child 
bound with ropes. He felt, for a time, the struggle to be ih 
vain. As it usually happens, when any long indulged propensity 
receives a sudden check, that it runs riot as soon as free, the 
effort to restrain himself was followed by a deeper indulgence. 
And this was continued until shame aroused him again into a re- 
sistance that proved as ineffectual as the first. 

Nofc^^understanding, that only in a total abandonment of every 
^ecies of intoxicating drinks, was there the least chance of safety, 
Greenfield sought to reform his habit of indulgence by placin<r 
certain restrictions on his appetite. But he might as well have 
tried to hold a wild bird from its forest home with a web of gos- 
samer. To taste was to fall. There was for him no nicely bal- 
anced equilibrium between sobriety and drunkenness. The most 
he could do, was to curb his appetite during the business pordpn 
ot the day ; and, for this restraint, it claimed a freer induUe^e 
when he retired from the eye of public observation into his home. 


CHAPTER VI. 

What sadder spectacle is there than that of a man, in the very 
prime of life, fitted in every way for usefulness, and surrounded 
by all that can make life pleasant, falling beneath the paralyzintf 
touch of the monster intemperance, and dragging those who love 
him, down into the deep places of wretchedness 7 Such a spec 
tade was presented by Henry Greenfield, when he entered his 
thirty-third year. And so changed had he become, that he would 
not permit his father or mother to make the slightest allusion to 
his evil habit without an angry retort; thus cutting off all the 
hopes they had cherished of one day being able to show him his 
tolly m such a light as to win him from his evil way. 

As for his wife, from the day her first word of remonstrance 
was tlirown back upon her, she had never ventured upon the ex- 
periment of a second. From every one, she carefully concealed 
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the extent of his fall from sobriety ; and even when questionea 
by her own mother, evaded all direct answers’. But, so rapidly 
did he begin to move in his downward way, that her long-suflfer- 
ino- spirit was aroused into a wild alarm, under the infiuence of 
which she called one day to see the elder Mrs. Greenfield, and 
unburdened, for the first time, her troubled feelings. The mother 
heard her weeping; But she had no healing balm for her wound- 
ed heart; no hopeful words for her drooping spirit. She had 
uothing'to give bdt tears. 

After Aiiges went away, Mrs. Greenfield held a long conference 
with her husband. But no light dawned upon them. On the 
next day, Henry toolc his two oldest boys, of whom he continued 
to be exceedingly fond, to an exhibition especially designed for 
children. After leaving the exhibition room, he brought them 
into the store, wdiich was not far off, to see their grandfather. 
Two lovelier children are not often seen ; nor were any more 
tenderly beloved than they. Their father brought them into a 
little retired office, especially assigned to the use of the elder Mr. 
Greenfield. After they had been caressed, and had related tho 
curious and wonderful things they had seen, they ran out to talk 
with the young men in the store, and the father and son were 
left alone. 

“ Dear little creatures ! ” said the elder Mr. Geenfield, after a 

pause. ^ 

Henry, who was entirely sober, affirmed the sentiment. There 

was another brief pause, and the elder Mr. Greenfield said— 

“ Blit my heart aches, whenever I see them.” 

His son looked surprised. 

“ Yes, Henry, it aches. Sit down, and I will tell you why.” 
The young man hesitated. He felt that another remonstrance 
was coming, and he wished nothing said on the old subject. 

“Sit down, my son,” said the old gentleman; I wish to tell 
you a secret that I ought long since to have divulged. But, 

shame has kept me silent.” _ 

Henry sat down, and looked wonderingly into the face of ms 

father. , i >» t. 

“I need not ask you whether you love your children, began 

Mr. Greenfield. “ I know that they are exceedingly dear to yon 
I know that you would do almost any thing to securo their good. 
And yet, Henry, you have cursed them with a direful curse. 
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** Me ? Father ! Are you beside yourself ! ” 

No, my son I I .speak but the words of truth and soberness, 
liisten to me, and I will unburden my heart of something that 
has been on it for years. I should have told you long ago. 
Will you promise, now, to hear me patiently ? ” 

Surely, I can do no less,” replied the son, who was taken 
altogether by surprise at his father’s strange words. 

Every body says your little Henry b^ars to you a remarkable 
resemblance,” said Mr. Greenfield. . 

i know. And I can see in his disposition, already, traits re- 
sembling my own.” • 

“Why is this?” 

“ I am his father.” 

“ And therefore, he is like you. Yes, that is the simple truth, - 
You are aware of a habit you have of placing the fingers of 
your right hand against your temple, when musing ? ” 

“ I never thought about it. But I believe it is so.” 

“ You are doing it now.” 

“ So I am. I ’ve observed that Henry occasionally does tho 
same thing.” 

“ True. Look at him now, listening to something one of the 
young men is saying.” 

“ I see. His fingers are on his temple.” 

“Whyisit?” 

The young man looked thoughtful, but did not answer. 

“ You also have a slight twitching in one of your eyebrows,” 

I know ; and Henry has the same.” 

“ He walks like you — ho stands like you — in fact, he is your 
miniature image. Every one remarks this.” 

True.” 

“Why is it.?” \ 

“ I am his father.” 

“ Yes. But you did not give him a body. Why, then, in body 
and in the actions of bis body, does he resemble you in so re- 
markable a degree ? ” 

The son again looked thoughtful. 

“ Is it not because he derives from you that spiritual form into 
which God breathes the breath of life, and which takes to itself a 
material body whereby to act in the visible world of nature ? 
A^i if this be so, will not the form you give possess all the qual- 
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ties and characteristics of its progenitors ; and, in clothing itself 
in a material substance, so do it as to represent those qualities and 
distinguishing features? ” 

“ That seems to be the explanation.” 

“ Depend upon it, Henrj^ it is the true one. Every father 
thus transmits to his offspring the qualities of his own mind, and 
these manifest themselves in a body with a peculiar and corres- 
ponding form. This is tlj,e reason why a child resembles, in body, 
his parmits. If in the body, then, there be a resemblance, how 
much more so in the mind or soul, that forms the body ? Do you 
comprehend what I say ? ” 

“ Clearly.” 

“Very well. You can then see, as a practical and real some- 
thing — not as a vague theory — the doctrine that children inherit 
the mental qualities of their parents; be they good or evil?” 

“ Oh, certainly. I never doubted that this was so: althougli 
I have never had occasion to think much about it.” 

“ You can then clearly understand, that the greatest blessing 
parents can bestow upon their children is a legacy of good affec- 
tions?” ^ 

“ Explain what you mean by this in other words.” 

“ If our children inherit the tendencies to good or evil that rule 
in our mind— if our habits descend to them as heir-looms— -how all- 
important is it that we should, for their- sakes, cultivate good affec- 
tions, and reform ali.evil habits ! For, if we do not do so, our chil- 
dren that are horn while we indulge in such evils, will inevitably 
be cursed with an inclination for the same things.” 

“ What a doctrine ! ” exclaimed the young man, as he drew a 
long quivering breath. 

- - “ Yet as true as that the sun shines in heaven,” said Mr. 

Greenfield, solemnly. 

“ I cannot doubt it,” was the musing, serious reply. 

“And now, Henry,” said the father, and his voice was slightly 
agitated; “let me bring this home to your mind and heart by 
evidences of a most painful and heart-aching character. You 
are my son, and as such have been cursed by your father. 

“ Do not say so ! ” interrupted the young man, in a deprecatr 

ing voice. 

“ Listen I ” continued his father, “ and let every word I say be 
well considered. For many years before you were horn, I"in- 
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dulged a love for stimulating liquors, until it grew to such a habit 
that it became my chief pleasure. You have, yourself, seen how 
freely I used wine and brandy every day ; but, you did not know 
that, for years, I left the dinner-table so near to intoxication, that 
I would have staggered in the street. But it was even so. Is it 
any wonder, then, that I cursed you with an inclination to the 
very evil that I had indulged ? But, I did not understand how 
sad an inheritance I had left my child, until it was too late to 
guard him from the approach of exciting causes. My own hand 
placed temptation before him. I not only bequeathed a nat- 
ural inclination to indulge in drinking to excess ; but I kindled 
the fiery desire in his bosom ere reason came, with its calm dicta- 
tion, to restrain him. I cannot wonder, that he fell ! I cannot 
wonder that his appetite had more influence over him than the 
tears and entreaties of his parents and friends. God help him I 
for there is no power on earth that is strong enough to save !” 

The very agitation felt by Mr. Greenfield, closed for a time his 
utterance. His son made no reply, but sat fixed as a statue, with 
his eyes upon the floor. In a few minutes Mr. Greenfield re- 
sumed, but in a lower and calmer, yet exceedingly earnest voice. 

“ Henry ! If the curse had been permitted to die with you ; 
if the sin of the father had not descended to the third genera- 
tion ” 

Father I ” exclaimed the young man, in an agitated voice. 
The tone was that of one who had been struck with a sudden 
pain. 

“If,” went on Mr. Greenfield, “you had not fallen into the 
same dreadful evil, and entailed upon your children the same 
dreadful curse ” 

“ Oh, father 1 Say no more ! Say no more ! ” ejaculated 
Henry, in a voice of agony, rising as he spoke. “ Your words 
almost madden me.” 

And with this he turned off abruptly, and going into the store, 
took his children by the hand and led them away. 

“ Father,” said little Henry, taking hold of a wine-glass that 
stood by his plate, a few minutes after the family of the younger 
Mr. Greenfield assembled around the dinner-table on that day — 
“father, can’t John fill my glass now ?” 

The custom had been to let Henry have a glass of light wine 
with his dessert. But the child’s taste had been already morbidly 
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CKcited, and he craved the stimulating draught even before the 

usual time. ^ - 

The words of old Mr. Greenfield had been, as it were, burning 
themselves into the mind of his son since the moment of their 
utterance. He had tried to disbelieve them ; but that was a vain 
effort. He felt that all was but too true ; and that he bad, in his 
hand, the key which unlocked the mystery of his own insatiable 
thirst. Nothing had been decided in his mind up to the moment 
when the request of his child came with a startling corroboration 

of all he had heard. ^ ^ 

“ Say, father ! Can ’t John fill my glass now? ” came again, 
ere he had found time to reply, in fitting words, to the first 
request. 

« No, my dear,” he answered, with forced composure of voice. 
Then turning to the waiter, he said— 

“John, you may remove the wine and brandy to the side- 
board/’ 

' The waiter obeyed ; but merely placed the decanters on'tbe 
sideboard.” 

“ Lock them up,” said Mr. Greenfield. 

“ Can ’t I have some wine ? ” asked, again, the little boy, 
looking really distressed at the prospect of losing his accustomed 
glass. 

“ No, my dear. It is not good for you, replied bis father, 
kindly. 

“ But you drink it, fhther. Is n’t it good for you ? ” 

“ No, dear,” replied Mr. Greenfield, after a slight pause. “ It 
is not good for either of us, and we won’t drink any more of it. 

Mrs. Greenfield looked up surprised. But her husband 
avoided her eyes. - What a light went over her face. 

The child seemed but half satisfied. When the dessert came, _ 
he would eat a little, and then finger his glass, with the air of one 
who, for want of something, could not enjoy the good thin^ 
spread before him, and this was continued until the meal was 
finished. On leaving the table, his fruit and pastry were but 
half eaten. 

All this his father observed, and with deeply painful emotions. 

He saw that the perverted appetite which he had received from 
his father, was entailed upon his own child, and with an increased 
susceptibility of excitement. 

I 
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“ How shall I save him ? ” came almost aloud from his lips, as 
be closed the door of his chamber after him, and threw himself 
upon his bed— not to sleep, as usual, but to think— perfectly 
sober after leaving the dinner-table, and for the first time in many 
years. 

We cannot follow the unhappy man through the long and 

anxious period that elapsed from the day of his reform he never 

placed the cup of confusion again to his lips— until his children 
entered the world as men, subject to all its thousand temptations, 

. ^ Enough for the practical bearing of our story to say,’ that, after 

fully explaining to his wife the nature and extent of the danger 
with which their offspring was surrounded, he united with her in 
an unwearied guardianship over them, that made the removal of 
. stimulating drinks from their sight and taste, ever a thing of 
primary importance. Yet, with all this, he knew, too well, “that 
they must ever be in danger. That for them to touch, taste or 
handle, was to put their souls in jeopardy. Sometimes, in 
moments of a more vivid realization of the peril that surrounded 
them, he wished that they had died as infants. But, after years 
brought his reward ; and he saw his sons enter the world tem- 
perate from principle. He did not, however, let them go forth, as 
men, without giving them, in order to make assurance doubly 
sure, the history of himself and father which we have related; 
and enjoining them to guard their offspring as he had guarded 
them. 

“ For,” said he, intemperance is a sin that is visited upon-the 
children even unto the third and fourth generation,” 

And, let the writer add, so is every other indulged, and there- 
by confirmed, evil principle of the mind. If we would save our 
, children from the vice of intemperance, let us be temperate our- 
selves, and thus give them healthy moral as well as physical con- 
stitutions. If we would save them from theft, let us be honest 
in all our dealings with our fellow-men— not honest merely in a 
legal sense, but honest in our very intentions. If we would not 
have our children tempted to commit murder while in the heat 
of passion, let us beware how we indulge a feeling of hatred 
towards others; for, we give to our children the forms of the 
very affections by which we are ruled. If we are honest, 
virtuous, chaste, and temperate, our children will be born with 
honest, virtuous, chaste and tempbfate inclinations; but, if we 
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■wrong our neighbors— if we are covetous— if we are impure— if 
we indulge in the evil of intemperance, or in any other evil, our 
children wilhbe impelled by the very nature they inherited from 
ns to do the same things. This is no idle fiction no cunningly- 
devised fable— but a most solemn and important truth. 

Men labor diligently to lay up this world’s goods with which to 
bless their children ; but who thinks of denying himself the grati- 
fication of his evil lusts and passions in order to bless them m a 

higher, truer and more real sense. 

But enough. If what is already written fail to impress the 
mind of the reader, further argument would be useless. And so 
we cast this seed into the minds of the people, believing it to be 
good seed, and trusting that a portion will fall into good ground; 
If no tidings of the harvest ever reach us, we will yet believe 
that.the seed has taken root somewhere and yielded its proper 
fruit. ' 


i 
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TEMPTATIONS : A STORY FOR 
THE REFORMED. 


CHAPTER I. 

A WOMAN pale from recent sickness, and wasted by long suffer- 
ing, want and wearying toil, sat bending close to a dim light, and 
straining her eyes, half blinded by pain, over work that mnst be 
finished that night, or there would be hunger at the hearts of her 
-children on the next day. Three little ones, for whom, in sorrow 
and in tears, she took up, daily, her heavy burdens, and tottered 
along under them, lay sleeping on the floor, with only a coarse 
quilt between them and the hard boards. Around her, all looked 
.comfortless. The room was in disorder, either from neglect or 
lack of time to see after its proper arrangement ; and there was, 
in the person of the woman herself, an air of slovenliness and ex- 
treme poverty, that indicated the loss of all interest in even the 
common affairs of life. 

No sigh struggled up from the unhappy woman’s bosom ; no 
gro^n, wrung by pain from a drooping spirit, came through her 
colorless lips ; there was no pause in her labor to muse or to listen. 
No— for the hope of change had passed from her heart. There 
was nothing left but to suffer on and toil on until the end came. 

TV^hile she sat thus at her work the door of the room where she 
was, opened, and a man, covered with the sad evidences of years 
of debasing drunkenness, came in. The woman needed not 
to turn her eyes upon him. His step was familiar to her ear. 
She knew it was her besotted, degraded, unfeeling husband. For 
years she had lived in the anxious hope, that he would see his folly 
and pause in his downward course to ruin. But that hope had 
long since left her. She never looked, now, to his coming homo 
with the trembling interest that once agitated her bosom. She 
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knew he would return bereft of human reason and human sym- 
pathy, and that he would bring nothing to supply the wants of* 
either herself or her suffering children. 

Without even looking around, or by any sign indicating her 
sense of his presence, the woman continued to sew on. The man, 
after closing the door, stood for some moments, looking first at his 
wife, and then at the children who lay sleeping upon the floor. 
Miserable as was his attire, and marred his countenance, he ap- 
peared to be in his right mind; and as he surveyed the scene 
around him, his face became sorrowful, and he uttered a deep 
sigh. 

How suddenly did the wife start and turn, as that evidence of 
feeling struck upon her ear. One glance caused her heart to 
bound, and then to flutter in her bosom wdth a newly, awak- 
ened hope. Her husband, who bad been away since dinner- 
time, had come home sober. Strange event ! Such an occur- 
rence had not taken place for a long, long time. Though he could 
not supply his family with food and clothing, he had, yet, ever 
been able to meet the demands of his craving appetite. Though 
the bread was cut off, the fiery stream of ruin had not been 
stayed. 

But, be w'as sober once more. The work fell from the hands 
of his wife, and, unable either to speak or to rise, she sat looking 
anxiously up into his face, her own countenance expressing sur- 
prise, hope, and eager expectation. For some moments the two, 
who had regarded each other for a long time with indifference, 
now exchanged glances of intense interest. But the silence and 
suspense were quickly broken. 

“ Margaret,” said the man, in a low, trembling, yet earnest 
voice, coming up close to her as he spoke, I have this night 
signed the pledge. Tliey told me, if I would do so, I could re- 
form. That it was my only hope. And I have done it.” 

“ Oh William ! ” 

The wife gave voice to no other words ; but the tone in which 
these were said, contained a volume of meaning. 

There was no enthusiasm — no impulsive expressions of joy on 
either side. Both felt too serious; and both stood too near the 
yielding margin, and in full view of the dark and rapid river that, 
but a moment before, was bearing them on to swift destruction, to 
have any heart for a joyful utterance. 
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With a subdued and serious air, the man, after announcing in 
the few words we have given, the important step he had ventured 
to take, came, and sat down close by his wife, whose work still 
lay upon the floor where it had dropped from her hand. She felt 
bewildered ; and was questioning herself whether all were not a 
delusive dream. For such a change, she had not trusted herself 
to hope. In fact, as is just said, hope of a change in her hus- 
band’s ways, w'as no longer a visitant in her bosom. So passive 
— so expressionless was the poor woman, that her husband began 
to feel a little disappointed. 

You do pot seem glad, Margaret,” said he, in a half com- 
plaining voice. 

This aroused her. 

“ Glad ? ” she returned. “ Glad I Oh, William ! But I can- 
not realize it. You have signed the pledge ? ” 

“ Yes. And by the help of God, I will keep it. Never- 
never again shall the poison that has burned so long through my 
veins, and taken away reason and all strength to keep good reso- 
lutions pass my lips. Forever have I renounced the accursed 
thing I ” 

“ Forever ! Oh ! Thanhs to God ! ” fell, murmured, yet 
with an intensely fervent expression from the lips of the wife, 
as she leaned over, and hid her face upon the arm of her hus- 
band. 

When the whole truth presented itself, and without disguise, 
to the mind of that ^suffering woman, enough of doubt came to 
blend with her happiness an alloy of fear, and to check the words 
of congratulation that trembled on her lips. Would her Iiusband 
be able to keep his pledge? How, instinctively did that question 
force itself upon her I Too many instances of men having vio- 
lated their pledges, had come to her knowledge, and slie had seen 
that the last state of such men was worse than the first. Alas ! 
even in an hour when there was so much cause for joy and thank-; 
fulness, doubt and fear came obtrusively in. That such was her 
state of mind, came into the perception of her tliongiits, and she, 
made an effort to rise above it; and in the effort, she spoke in ■ 
words and tones of encouragement to her husband. 

“Oh!” she said, as she lifted her face, and looked up with, 
overflowing eyes, “Oh William! We may yet be happy !. It is 
never too late to repent and lead a good life. God will strengthen 
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you. He will enable you to keep your pledge. He will send 
Ib-'ht, warmth and comfort once more into our household.” 

He will, Margaret, he will. Oh I What a wretch I have 
been ! ” 

“ Let us forget the past. A pleasant way lies before us, if we 
iwill only walk in it.” 

As the wife said this, she stooped and lifting her work from the 
floor, turned towards her poor light, remarking as she did so, in 
a cheerful voice — 

“ But it is getting late, and this must be finished before I can 
go to bed.” 

“ Oh no, not to-night, Margaret. It is already past ten o clock) 
and you look worn out as it is,” replied her husband, laying his 
hand upon her arm. 

With kind words and tones like these to sustain her, the toiling 
wife could have worked through the whole night, and not felt 
a sense of weariness. They came upon her spirit as dew upon 
the mown grass, or showers to the parched and thirsty ground. 

“I do not feel tired now,” she answered, smiling. “In an 
hour, I can easily finish this garment. And it iHust be done to- 
night.” ^ 

“ In a'n hour 1 And why to-night, Margaret ? ” 

The wife smiled, with a kind and cheerful expression, as she 

replied — 

“ I must have the money for it to-morrow morning.” 

“Why?” ^ ^ 

“We are out of every thing. The mldren would have 

nothing to eat.” 

A shadow flitted over the disfigured face of the husband. But 
he instantly thrust a hand into his pockets, and, after searching 
through them, brought forth several small coins; their aggregate 
value was about forty cents. 

“Here, Margaret. These will buy bread for to-morrow,” said 
he. “ Put up your work.” 

And he laid the money upon the table near which she sat. 

The fingers that, but a moment before, held the bright needle 
so firmly, °vere now relaxed; the heart, so strong in its purpose, 
failed ; and the body, which necessity had nerved to further 
endurance, became feeble almost as the body of a child. Help 
had come almost unexpectedly. The first fruits of the pledge 
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were before her. A hand was upon the heavy burden that had 
^ pressed her to the earth, and while she felt it lightening, slie also 
g felt that she had no real strength to bear even a smaller weight, 
and wondered that she had been able to hold out so Ions. She 

o 

made no reply to her husband as she laid aside the garment upon 
which she had been sewing, but he read in her face more than 
words could have expressed. 

Margaret,” said the repentant husband, “you shall work 
beyond your strength no longer. I can made good wages, and 
the whole of what I earn will I place in your hands. Take com- 
fort. Better days are coming.” 

Will any one be surprised to hear, that words of encourage- 
ment like these, coming so unexpectedly, and uttered in tender, 
accents by lips from which only angiy and brutal expressions had 
fallen for months — it might be years — so broke down the feelings 
of that poor wife, that her tears could no longer be restrained, 
but gushed forth freely ? Though she covered her face with her 
hands and wept and sobbed, like one in a paroxysm of grief, he 
who looked upon her in her excitement, knew that joy and thank- 
fulness had awakened this strong emotion. 

Calmness of mind soon came to both. Then they talked of 
the future, and spoke to each other many words of comfort and 
encouragement. Thus the hours were employed until after mid- 
night, when a sleep more peaceful than either had for a long time 
known, closed gently their weary eyelids. 


m 
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CHAPTER II. 

William Edgar, a history of v’bose trials and temptations as 
a reformed man we are about to write, had been, as tlie reader 
naturally infers, a most degraded and besotted drunkard. At a 
right moment he was approached by a friend of temperance, and 
prevailed upon to sign the pledge. He was assured that, only in 
such an act, was there the smallest hope for him ; that unless he 
pledged himself, under his sign manual, to abandon the use of 
all stimulating drinks, he must go down, inevitably, to a drunk- 
ard’s grave. Any attempt at reformation on the mere strength 
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of a good resolutionj or oral pledge to himself, he knew to be 
useless, for he had tried it too often. He had lost all rational 
control over himself. There was no longer any power in reason 
to restrain the giant appetite that had grown up within him. He 
was a free man no more. What was told to him of the pledge, ^ 
therefore, confirmed as it was by a long array of evidence dnd , 
example, he. fully believed, and in the confidence of this state, 
signed it. Nothing was said of the temptations that were to fol- . 
low ; of the fierce struggles that would come when the manacled . 
giant, gathering up his strength, made terrible efforts to regain 
his liberty. It would have done no good to have warned him, at ■' 
the time, of this— it might have done harm by inducing disconiy 
agement. To one who had fallen so low, and who, when first 
lifted upon his feet, stood tottering; as it were, hope and confi- 
dence- were most needed, and these were given. The pledge 
Edgar believed to be, after he had signed it, a wall of adamant 
around him, through which no enemy to his peace could break. 

And so, under the blessing of Heaven, it was, in his first state. 
God made it the means to him and to every other reformed man, 
of elevation from moral slavery, and held him up by it, until 
able, once more, as a man created in His image and likeness, to 
stand in the strength of* rational self-control. But it was only 
a substitute, coming with external restraints to one in whom no 
principle of religion could yet be formed; and its use was- to hold 
him free from the soul-destroying vice so long indulged, until 
internal bonds could be formed. These once laid around his 
soul, -he would be free indeed.. The evil of drinking would be 
shunned as a sin against God, and not as the violation of a 
solemn pledge entered into between man and man. Whenjthis 
state came, the danger of falling in any temptation, no matter 
how severe, would be far removed. ^ 

Into the freedom here described, it is the effort of Divine Prov- 
idence to bring every man ; because no man can be spiritually 
elevated, or, in other words, regenerated, who is not in freedom 
to choose between good and evil; this be cannot be, w’hen he 
feels himself to be under external bonds. Beforraation of the 
life, and a regeneration of'the internal principles or ends of life, 
are two things. Tlie reformation of the drunkard can only be 
obtained by means of the pledge ; hut his regeneration as a man 
is effected independently of it, so to speak, and lifts him entirely 
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above its sphere of influence. He then becomes a truly temper- 
ate mail ; not because he is pledged to abstain from intoxicating 
drink, bul; because drunkenness is a sin against God. He knows 
that if he tastes the cup of confusion, he must inevitably fall; 
and he, therefore, shuns it as an evil that would drag him down 
to perdition. 

Thus much to make our story of William Edgar, the reformed 
_ man, intelligible. Thousands, like him, have signed the pledge, 
and in the confident hope that it would prove all sufficient to hold 
in c^ins the feverish and struggling appetite within them, have 
gone on, self-confident and glorying in their new-found strength 
foy a few months, or, it may be, for, a few years, biit, alas ! in a 
moment of weakness, or, in a time of severer trial, -they have 
fallen;^ and, too many of them, hopelessly. No internal principle, 
no religious basis, had been formed in their minds, to hold all in 
genuine integrity, and the external bond, weakened or over- 
strained, was snappecjyn sunderV 

In giving the history of William Edgar, our object is to make 
the reformed man sensiblp^of his true relation to the pledge, in 
brder.that he may plant his feet more securely, and stand firmer 
than he^has yet stood. No good and true principle is. confirmed 
in any' man except through temptation firmly withstood, and over- 
come in strength received and acknowledged as from God. It is 
for this reason that every reformed man is tempted, but never 
beyond what he.can bear, if he will strive in a riglit spirit for the 
mastery. Mere abstinence from intoxicating drinks does not 
make a man internally a better man, but, it puts hini in freedom 
fo become better, and if he does hot rightly use this freedom, he 
is ever in imminent danger of falling away and becoming worse 
than he was before. This is a solemn truth, and it is full time 
that it was clearly and broadly enunciated. The work of refor- 
mation IS but begun when a man signs the pledge ; his elevation 
into freedom will be as slow, and, it may be, slower than was his 
declension, and to give all the aid in our power to help on this 
process of elevation, is the duty of every one who is called to 
labor in the cause of temperance. 

bn the morning of the day after William Edgar had signed 
the pledge, he went,, sober,' to the shop where he worked as a 

journeyman. The change in him was so marked, that all no- 
ticed it. 

32 
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“Hallo! What’s the matter with Edgar,” said one as ho 
came in. He had so degraded himself in the eyes of his fellow 
workmen, that no -sentiment of respect for him was entertained 
by any in the shop. 

The remark drew all eyes upon him. 

“ Sober, as I live!” exclaimed another. “What’s-in the 
wind ? Is the world coming to an end ? ” 

“ He ’s joined the Millerites, and expects to go up next week,’^' 
said a third. 

At this there was a general laugh through the shop. Edgar 
felt the railing. Sobriety, and an earnest desire to rise above tho 
degraded condition into which he had fallen, restored some of tho 
lost feelings of the man. The new life he had entered upon, in- 
volved so many serious considerations, and was so full of impor- 
tant results both to himself and others, that he felt in no mood 
for levity. One of the journeymen, noticing his serious air, and 
half guessing at the cause, said, as the laugh died away — , 

“ O no. It is not the Millerites who have got him, but tho 
Temperanceites.” 

“ What! Bill Edgar joined the tetotallers ? I’ll never. bo^ 
lieve that.” 

' “ Is n’t it .so, Bill ? ” said the other. “ Speak out ! Do n’t be 
ashamed of it. If you have signed the pledge, here’s my hand, 
and I wish you. joy. May you never break it ! ” 

The journeyman extended his hand, and Edgar seized it in 
token of assent. 

Is it indeed so ! ” fell from the lips of other of his fellow 
workmen, as they gathered around him, and in tones of approval, 
pleasure and congratulation, exclaimed, “ Who would have be- 
lieved it ? ” ^ ■ 

Tlie moment the truth was known, the bearing of every one 
changed towards the' man they had been in the habit of treating 
as one who had lost all claims to respect, and as destitute of 
human feelings. In his efforts to elevate himself, they were 
ready to lend him a hand, and to encourage him to stand fast in 
the good resolution he had taken. 

All this was pleasant to Edgar, and helped to sustain .him. 
Self-respect came back, and this strengthened the good pui'poses 
of his mind, and made his resolutions stronger. He felt like a 
free man ; and above all danger of again falling into tlie dreadful 
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. vice from the slavery of which he ‘had just broken. To work, 
had never .seemed so pleasant. The hours, that before had 
' dragged heavily on, now passed swiftly, and the time for return- 
ing home came ere the.'day seemed more than half over. 

Edgar understood the earnest, almost fearful glance thrown upon 
him by his wife as he entered his humble abode ; and he also un- 
derstood why her countenance brightened up instantly. Her face 
was thin and pale, but her smile was pleasant and the tones of 
her voice, when she spoke, were cheerful as of old. 

Days passed, and still Edgar remained true to his pledge. He 
met with encouragement from almost every one. Men who'had 
treated him as they would a mere animal, devoid of all feeling, 

now spoke to him as if he were a rational being, and congratulated 

him upon the new era that had opened upon his life. At home, 
the appearance of every thing began to change. Little articles 
of comfort, one after another, were introduced ; wife and children 
better attire, and a plentiful supply of wholesome food 

at all times crowned their table. 

But, it must not be supposed that, even during the period of 
these first, inspiring changes, the , reformed man wa? entirely 
free from temptations. His lot, had that been the case, would 
have been more than mortal ; or, the mere signing of the pledge 
would have produced an internal change instead of being the first 
great step in that important work. No, he was not free from 
temptations ; but they were light in comparison to those which 
were to come. ' • 

The ridicule of old companions in vice, fretted him sometimes ; 
and there were occasions, >vhen their sneer at him for being a te- 
totaller, or a cold-water, man, was excessively annoying. But he 
turned from them quickly and came into his own right mind again. 
But, what he had most to contend with, was a gradually return- 
ing desire for the old stimulus. As he became familiar with the- 

clianged aspect of things at home, the contrast between the present 

and the past was less distinctly presented, and, therefore, operated 
less and less as an incentive to persevere in his ne\y cjourse of life. 
A little" reflection always recalled this contrast but it -was the 
fact that it required reflection to recall it, which rendered it no 
longer a constantly operating incentive. 

It was now that he began to be aware of the fact, that even 
total abstinence had not destroyed the old appetite ; for there were 
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times when it would suddenly he awakened, and call for ind^- 
sence He did not, for a moment, feel like yielding to its 
mands ; hut the.fact that it still existed, when made clear to his 
mind, brought a feeling of discouragement, accompanied by a 
chilling fear, lest, in some unguarded time, the old desire shou 
be too strong for him. Beyond the pledge, he saw no aid which 
he could call in. That he had looked upon as the all-important 
remedy for the disease of drunkenness. It had been applied, m 
his own case, with wonderful success. But, alas! a predisposi- 
tion to the disease still remained in his system, ready to take ad- 
vantage of ^very exciting cause. ^ Of this it took only a few 
months to make him painfully conscious. 



. CHAPTER III. ' 


For six mouths William Edgar had been true to his pledge; 
and hundreds of pleasing evidences of the fact were to be seen at 
home and in his own person. Yet, as intimated, he had not been 
entirely free from temptations, though they were comparatively 
liffht What he most needed, was something to employ the time 
before spent in drinking houses and among hale fellows well 
met.” A taste for reading bad never been formed m his mmd,. 
and he had therefore, no resource in books. The consequence 
was, that his evenings dragged heavily. Sometimes he would re- 
tire to bed early, and sometimes he would go out after supper and 
walk the streets, listlessly, for an hour. One or two evenmgs- 
were spent in temperance meetings. These were passed more 

agreeably than any. , ^ ^ i.* 

» Oh dear ! ” he said one evening, rising and stretching him- 
self, “ I wish I had something to do.” 

Mrs Edo-ar looked hp from her work, but did not smile ; for 
evidences hie this of an internally dissatisfied and restless state, 
had for some time exhibited themselves, and caused her un- 

» I believe I’ll take a walk,” added the husband. “ Though 
walking merely for walk’s sake, is poor employment. ^ 
errand out, or were going any where, it would be another thing.. 
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Suppose you read to me,” said Mrs. Edgar. 

I do n’t like to. read aloud. It tickles my throat.” 

■ Read to yourself then.” 

“ Books do n’t interest me. No, I ’ll take a walk.”, 

“ You ’ll be back soon ? ” , 

Oh yes. I ’ll only take a turn around two or three blocks.” 
And saying this, Edgar left the house with a feeling of dissatis- 
faction at his heart. He wanted some excitement — some recrea- 
tion-something to break the dull monotony of his idl.e hours. 
There were old and pleasant companions, with whom to chat, or 
take a game of draughts o^ dominos would have been agreeable 
enough, and with whom the hours, now so heavy-footed, would 
have danced lightly away. But, he could not join them. They 
were where he dared not go ; for to meet them, as of old, would 
be to run into danger — would be to court temptation. 

Edgar ! ” said a man, stopping before him, 'and puttings^!i|*^";. 
hand upon his shoulder, and by the word and act arousing Kim 
from a dream of former times, in which a false light gilded and, 
made pleasant to contemplate scenes of revelry and gross self-indul- 
gence, “ Edgar my old fellow ! how are you ? Where have you 
been this half an age?” 

The two men shook each other by the hand, heartily. 

I am really glad to meet you,” said the friend. “ Where in 
the world have you kept yourself for so long a time ? And how 
well you look. You are like another man.”., 

“ And so I am,” returned Edgar, with a feeling of pride. “I 
am a new man.” 

'.“Indeed! How?” 

: “ I ’ve quit the old bad habit.” 

“Drinking?” 

“Yes,” 

' “ Indeed ! Have ^ou signed the pledge ? ” 

■ Yes, /have signed the pledge.” 

“ Humph ! ” There was an equivocal expression in the sound 
■of the man’s voice. Evidently, no hearty and warm response 
arose in his mind at this intelligence. 

“ Well, you acted wisely, no doubt,” he added, “for you were 
rather far gone. But have you signed off from every thing ? ” 

“ Yes, from every thing that can intoxicate.” 

“ You would n’t refuse to take a glass of wine for old acquain- 
tance’ sake ? ” 
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. My pledge covers every tiring. Brandy wine beer or eider.” 
o A glass of wine, now and then, would n’t hurt you. 

oft would he W ruin. No-no. The cold water pledge .a 
the only safe one to take. All others are useless. 

“You know best, I suppose; hut, come around to Bender 3 
with me and let us have a good long talk about matters and 

mucrbeuer off ttn then we ifst met. You will not ref^ to 

man they said; and to the sound reasons they educed for this 

gav: a full assent. And yet he could^ not see how^ 

r r 

pnt But he did not wish to accompany him to Bender s. ^ 

:i d^n’t cte about anything to eat or drin^’ said he on 

't^p;:fr^::f::’t;come along. AHer working hard 

sSlt^S^rldT" eons.— , 

tha® it would be wrong for him to accede to this reiuest-that 

he would be exposed to danger. . , 

I would rather not go to Bender s, he said. 

A 4-rt Tnrr’rs Tt do n’t matter to me. 

• « Then come around, to Ely s. it ao n^ 

“I whuld rather not go into any drinking , 

pledgermyself not only to abstain from all intoxicating liqu^. 

Cfo discLrage their use in others. It would he wrong, the^- 

fore, for me to be seen in with a 

min.” ThVmlent yOu take the pledge, you a™ hke the 
fTwho had lost his tail, and will never rest until you.get every- 

t distnrhed^gar,_^d, ^ 

stroyed, to some extent, "“^mf nn!rTn 

tl" AnThh firs’t impulse was to°disproye it, so far as 
he was concerned, by yielding to his companion 3 wishes.. . 
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“ Come along ! ” said the friend, breaking in upon this state of 
mind, “and don’t make a fool of yourself. If you are pledged 
not to drink anything, why do n’t drink — there is no necessity for 
it. But you are surely not pledged to abstain from meeting an 
old acquaintance, and spending a social hour with him ? So 
come along! Or, if you, won’t, why good evening. I can’t stay 
here any longer.” 

“ Do n’t get offended,” returned Edgar in a deprecating voice, 
as he commenced moving along slowly in the direction his friend 
started to? go. 

“ Oh no. I’m not offended,” was replied; “but then I like 
to see a man act like a man, and hold himself free to go where he 
.pleases.” ' ' ' 

“ He ought riot to go, wantonly, into danger,” said Edgar. 

“ No, certainly not. And if you think there is any danger in 
your going to Bender’s, and chatting with me for an hour, do n’t 
go. If you can ’t bear the sight and smell of liquor, without 
wanting it, my advice to you is to keep out of danger. But I 
really thought, that when a man took the pledge he was free.” 

“ And so he is,” said Edgar. “ I would not be afraid to meet 
any enticements to drink you might bring. No: it was not that. 
But — but — ” 

“ But what ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing — nothing.” 

And the reformed man walked along by the side of his tempter, 
in the way to the drinking house where for years he had spent 
from tw’o to three evenings in a week, and debased himself by in- 
toxication, until scarcely a vestige of the likeness and image of 
his Maker remained. His mind was not fully made up to- go in. 

* That question was still in debate. Prudence, and a regard for 

tbe principles he had adopted, urged him not to enter a place 
where intoxicating drinks were poured out like water; while false 
shame, weak pride, and a latent desire to get among old associates, 

• drew him along like a ship in a gently moving current. At last, 
they were at the tavern-door, and, without pause, the friend was 
- passing in. Edgar stopped. 

“Don’t be so w^eak and silly,” said the former. “There is 
no great anaconda here to swallow you, nor hyena to suck your 
blood. What are you afraid of? If you have taken the pledge, 
. that is enough. A man clad in iron may pass through the fire 
unharmed,” 
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As a man who is about taking a fearful leap, closes his eyes 
that he may not see his clanger ; so did Edgar ckse the eyes of 
his mind to a perception of consequences, as, with a bhnd resoln- 
tion, he stepped forward, and, in a moment more, was m the 
brilliantly lighted bar-room. This was a favorite drinking hous^ 
and nightly filled with idlers who came to lounge and sip their 
punch, or with a lower class, who were drawn thither by the un- 
resisted appeals of a yearning appetite. 

Edvar felt strange. He was never more clearly conscious of 
wrong in his life than he was at that moment. The atmosphere 
of thf room oppressed him. But for very shame he would have 
hastily retreated. But it was too, late, he felt, for that now., 
His companion led the way to a table, and handing him a cham 
they both sat down. The former remarking, after they were 

“How this looks like old times. The fact is, Edgar, I can ’t 
see whv a man who takes the pledge is bound tp desert all his old 
friends" and give up every social enjoyment. I dare say you have 
moped at home or strolled about the streets as you were dmng 
this evening, until you were half beside yourself and ready t^o 
to drinking again from very necessity. This is wrong-all 
wren.. A temperance man should n’t cease to be a social man. 
Thertare doaens of warm-hearted fellows that meet hero every 
night, who would be glad of your company, and “ 

whom your, presence would be a salutary check to too free mdul- 
gence/ Here, Jake I ” He addressed a waiter who was p^^ing 
ft the moment. One apple toddy, and-what shall I say for 

you ? ” addressing Edgar. • „ 

» Oh ! nothing— nothing. You forget.” _ 

» Yes— yes. You must have something. A glass of soda- 

water or lemonade. Which will you have. 

« Lemonade will do, if I must drink With you. 

‘‘ One apple-toddy and one lemonade, Jake. 

By tbe time Edgar had taken his glass of lemonade he began 
to breathe freer, and to feel rather more at home. He looW 
around him upon each familiar object ; and felt that it 
something of a privation to be debarred the privilege of spendmg 
an evening occasionally, in such a pleasant place »d among old 
friends. Soon he was noticed by one and another of his former 
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acquaintances, who gathered around him, with many expressions 
of pleasure at seeing him once more, and looking so well. 

“ And is it really true, Bill,” said one, “ that the temperance 
folks have got you ? ‘ I heard that they had you shut up in a sort 
of cold-water nunnery — or rather monastery.” 

“ Not quite so bad as that,” remarked the friend who had him 
in charge. “ But it is true that Edgar here has signed the pledge 
and become a sober, decent man ; and I give him credit for it. 
Still, he is not so exclusive in his feelings as to cut himself off 
from. his old friends.” 

” He ’d better,” muttered a red-faced man, who, with bis glass 
of liquor in his hand, had come across the room to hear what the 
little group around Edgar was saying; and he turned away as 
he spoke. “ He’d better; for if he don’t cut himself off from 
one set of friends, he wjll from the other. No man can serve 
“two masters. I ’ve tried that ; hut it won’t do.”. And the man 
sat dhwn in the place from which he had risen, and went on sip- 
ping his liquor. . . 

“ Signed off tetotally 1 Ha ! ha ! ” 

“ If a man signs the pledge, that is no reason why he should 
desert his old friends.” 

“ No, indeed.” 

« That ’s why I hate all these temperance reformers. They 
won’t let their followers speak civilly to any one who thinks^ 
proper to take his glass in moderation.” • 

“ Here ’s Edgar ; as clever a fellow as ever breathed. Haven’t 
they m^de him turn his back upon all of us ? ” 

And remarks like these ran round and round the circle that had 
gathered near Edgar. Some laughed at him boldly for signing off 
on every account. . 

“ A glass of beer or wine never hurt any body,” they said. 
« They were good things to be used in moderation. If some 
men would make beasts of themselves, that was theirs, and not 
the liquor’s fault. This going on the other extreme was alia 
piece of folly and fanaticism.” ‘ , 

Thus were assaults made upon the good resolutions and pledge 
of the reformed man, and, at every point, until he was strongly 
tempted to put the cup of confusion again to his lips, to prove 
that he was a free man, and not afraid to drink. But, happily, 
'he was able to resist the temptation ; though in far more danger 
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than he imagined. Two hours he spent among his old compan- 
ions, and then dragged himself away and returned home to his 
anxious and alarmed wife. The disgusting fumes of the bar-room 
were still upon his garments when he came in. They were per- - 
ceived by Mrs. Edgar, whose face instantly became pale, and its 
expression alarmed. 

“ Where, where have you been ? ” she inquir*ed anxiously. 

The walk home had given Edgar just enough time for reflecr 
tion to see and feel that he had done wrong. He was painfiilly 
conscious of having acted with great indiscretion, and of having 
escaped an imminent danger. Not for the world would he tell 
his wife where he had been. Yet he perceived, the moment he 
entered her presence, that she more than half suspected the 
truth. He did not know what heart sickening evidences of the 
error he had committed he bore about his person in the fumes of 
tobacco smoke and mixed liquors he had brought away from the 
place into which he had permitted himself to be lured. If he 
had been fully aware of this fact, he would not have evaded, even 
to equivocation and direct falsehood, the anxious inquiry of his 
wife. 

Silent and sad both retired to bed that night, and for hours 
did both turn and turn, restless and sleepless, upon their pillows. 
It was the first unhappy time they had known since the blessed 
pledge had saved the erring one from the dreadful bondage to sin 
and shame into which he had fallen. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Though much troubled in mind, on the next day, when he 
thought of the occurrences of the previous evening, Edgar could 
not disguise the fact, that the time at Bender’s, spent among his 
old companions, had glided by pleasantly, and contrasted strongly 
with the dull evenings he had for months passed at home. Reason, 
and the common perceptions of his mind told him that he had 
acted wrong ; yet, still, his thoughts turned spontaneously to the 
agreeable hours of the last evening, w'hile a counter-argument in 
favor of repeating his visits among his friends, to which he inclined 
an open ear, was going on within him. 
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It is no matter of surprise that the mind of Edgar became con- 
fused, and that he was unable to see, except by partial glinipses, 
the’ right way before him. No one in the shop knew that he had 
spent the last evening at Bender’s, and not on any consideration 
w’ould he have had the fact known among his fellow workmen — 
not that he had done wrong, was mentally affirmed, but because 
his motive was misconstrued. Through the whole of the day fol- 
lowing this deviation from the path of safety, the mind of Edgai 
was disturbed, Snd his thoughts in conflict. There were times, 
W’hen he saw as clearly as one sees the sun at noonday, that he 
had been . wrong ; but darkness and confusion would again fall 
overr-his mind, and then the argument for self-indulgence went on. 

Evening .at last came, and Edgar returned to his family less 
happy than he had been*for months. He was not determined as 
to what he would do with himself after tea. He could not .make 
up his mind to go again, bf his own accord, >to Bender’s ; and the 
thought of moping at. home, or loitering, aimlessly, about the 
street, was exceedingly irksome. 

, That a change had taken place in the mind of her husband, was 
too plain to Mrs. Edgar ; and the date of that change was, un- 
doubtingly referred to the previous evening. — Anxiety and fear 
^ oppressed her. Edgar did not eat with his usual appetite nor was 
he so cheerful as he had been. Not once did phe see him smile. 
He scarcely noticed the children ; and w'hen she spoke to him, he 
answered her as if he had but half heard her question. When 
.he arose from the table, his eyes turned almost involuntarily, upon 
his hat. His wife noticed the movement ; at the same instant 
their glances met, and he became fully aware that she was suffer- 
ing the keenest anxiety on his account. 

The effect of this discovery, coming upon his own unsettled 
state and half consciousness of error, was to fret him, and still 
more to obscure his perceptions. 

Without a word, he sat dowm, and lifted on^ of the younger 
children in his armg. But he did not exhibit towards it any other 
mark of affection. In fact, but a few moments elapsed, before he 
had almost forgotten the fact that his child’s head was resting upon 
his bosom. Too strong was the internal agitations of his mindrto 
leave room for the play of tender and humanizing affections. 

“ Am I to give up all recreation of mind ?” he said to him- 
self. “ Am I to be watched and guarded like a heedless boy ? 
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Is she afraid to trust me out of her sight ? Tied to a woman’s 
apron-string ! No, no ! That will never do for William Edgar I ” 

He arose from his chair and- put the child down suddenly. 

“Do n’t go out, William,” said his wife, in an earnest voice 
and with a troubled look. 

“Why not?” And he turned quickly upon her^ and spoke 
sharply. 

Tears came into her eyes, and her husband saw them. But 
she did not answer the unkind interrogation. For a moment 
Edgar looked at his wife sternly j then he put on his hat and left 
the house. 

Was he happier in consequence of his first deviation from the 
fight way, small as it might seem to him ? No t He felt Wretch- 
ed. As he walked hastily along, after leaving the house, he thus 
muttered to himself — 

“ Am I not pledged to total abstinence ? And have I not faith- 
fully kept my pledge for the greater part of a year ? Must I now 
be watched ; and have every movement interfered with, as if I 
were not to be trusted out of sight ? No ! no !■ I will not submit 
to it. As to moping about home any longer, night after night, I 
cannot think of it. That alone, if continued much longer, would 
drive me to drink again as a measure of relief.” 

And Edgar, after having said tips, quickened his pace, and was 
soon at the drinking house where he had spent the previous eve- 
ning. He lingered but an instant at the door. Within he found 
a number of persons; but it so happened that not one of them 
proved to be an old acquaintance. This made him feel a little 
awkward. After walking across the floor of the room once or’ 
twice, he sat down by a table upon which were files of newspapers, 
and commenced reading. All but him were either drinking at 
the bar, or had their glasses of liquor before them at the tables, 
where they were reading or conversing. To make a convenience 
of such a place, without taking anything at the bar, he could not 
think of doing. He was about rising to call for a glass of lemon- 
ade, when a feeling of shame came into his mind, at the thought 
of merely taking lemonade, when aU around him were drinking 
either wine or spirits. All, he felt sure, would observe it, and 
look upon him as, a reformed man, who was afraid of anything 
stronger than cold water. 

A severe conflict now commenced and continued for nearly ten 
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minutes, his better reason- growing weaker every moment. He 
argued, at last, against himself, that he had abstained from drink- 
ing so long that the old appetite had died ,, out, and that there- 
would not be the slightest danger in taking a glass occasionally. 
To this opposed itself the fact that he had signed a solemn pledge 
never again to taste, touch nor handle any thing that had the 
power of intoxication. The greatest difficulty was to get around 
this view of the case. To gain his own consent to violate, delib- 
erately, the vow of abstinence he had taken, and in the strength 
of which he had been enabled to rise above the influence of the 
insatiate appetite that had degraded him lower than the beasts, 
'was no eas}'- thirfg. Yet still the conflict continued, his mind 
growing each moment more obscured, and the opposition of reason 
weaker. In this state, and in a moment when a dark shadow ap- 
peared to fall over him, he got up and walked to the bar. 

“ What will you have ? ” said the ^ar-keeper, looking up at 
him. 

“ A glass of— of — of— of brandy and water.” 

A tumbler was pushed towards him and a decanter placed upon 
the bar. Edgar poured out a small quantity, to which he added 
water, and then taking up the glass, walked back to the table where 
lie had been sitting, intending to drink the brandy at his leisure, 
while he enjoyed a newspaper. Ere the tempting draughtvhad 
touched his lips, a hand was laid upon his shoulder. He turned, 
and met the- earnest gaze of an individual whom he did not recol- 
lect to have before seen. 

“ Come ! ” said this person. “ I want to show you some- 
thing.” 

The manner of the man was earnest and serious. Edgar, 
aroused instantly, by the incident into self-conviction of being 
about to do a most evil, perhaps disastrous thing, followed passive- 
ly the man, who pointed towards one of the boxes before the en- 
trance of which a curtain was drawn. The brandy and water re- 
mained untasted, on the table on which it had just been placed, 

“Do you- see that,” said the man, drawing the curtain from 
before the little alcove. 

Edgar looked in. A man sat within, his head laid down upon 
the table. 

“ That man is drunk,” remarked the stranger. 

“ Well ? ” said Edgar ; who began now to feel a little irritated 
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at wliat struck him as rather an unjustifiable liberty for a stranger 

to take with him. .. . 

“ What you will be, in less than an hour, if you put that glas 

of brandy to your lips.” a Ai. 

“ Sir ! ” The tone, look and manner of -Edgar expressed di&- 

That ” continued the man, “ was a reformed drunkard. He 
took the pledge a year ago, and became sober, mdusmous and . 
happy. But, like you, tempted at length by his old feelings and 
appetites, he came to this place, drank and fell, It is not a week 
since I saw him enter that door, as sober as yon are. You see 
him now. Drink the liquor you have called for, and you will be 

^^Amliying tremor seised the limbs of Edgar ; and he had to 
place his hand upon a chair near which he stood. 
or two longer tlie man held back the curtain, and then let it fall 
again, hiding the painful scene he had, in ta'sing it, disclose 

A wise man foreseeth the evil and liicleth himself; but the 
simple pass on and are punished,” said the stranger, close to the 

ears of Edgar. , , ,, 

How he got out of tbe place, the reformed man could hardly 

tell. He awoke like one from a dream, and found himself m the- 
street, with the cool and unconfaminated air melting upon -his ho 
forehead. But he was weak in every limb-, and still trembled so, 
that he could hardly bear his weight.. As soon as the w oe 
truth of his position came clearly to his mind, 
deep gulf upon whose brink he had been standmg, he shuddered 

to the very centre of his being. . „ , , -»ir _ 

In half an hour from the time her husband left the house, Mr 

Edo-ar, wlmse heart had been like a heavy weight in her bosom, 
saw him enter, sober as when he went out. She did not know 
the fearful danger he had encountered, during the brief period of 

his absence. ■ • ' • - 



CHAPTER V. 

Up to that time, Edgar had felt the most perfect confidence m 
the power of the pledge alone to sustain him. But now he Lad 
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a painful and discouraging sense of the fact, that it was not a 
bond too strong in every case for the reformed man’s reviving 
appetite to break.. He had' been just on the eve of its violation, 
and was only saved by what seemed to him scarcely less than a 
miracle. The man whose timely warning had been so success- 
fully given, was, to him, a perfect stranger. ' How he should 
have known him or his history, or why he should have interfered 
so opportunely, were alike unanswered questions to him. He 
seemed like a heaven-sent messenger to warn him of the destruc- 
tion that lay in his path. And so, in a certain sense, he was. 
He was the same individual who bad noticed and remarked to 
himself on the dangerous position Edgar occupied, on the night 
he was tempted to rejoin his old companions ; and, slave as he 
was to a depraved appetite, he had yet enough regard for others’ 
good left in his heart to prompt him to interpose to save a fellow- 
man from ruin, ere interposition would be rendered hopeless. 

Of the temptation into which he had fallen, and of the danger 
he had encountered, Edgar said nothing to his wife. But she 
saw that he was not only ill at ease from some cause, but suffer- 
ing in his mind. He retired early to bed. 

For days the reformed man was silent, thoughtful and serious. 
His former confidence in the all-sufficiency of the pledge was 
gone, and yet he resolved to cling to it, as the only palladium of 
safety ; and he did so, in trembling hope and fear. One result 
of his recent error, in making him less confident of his secure 
position, was to lead him to see the necessity of keeping, as 
far as possible, from every thing that would entice him away 
from the narrow path of rigid self-denial in w'hich he was- now 
walking securely^ That he was wrong in going to the drinking- 
house and among his old companions, was as clear to him as the 
day. He saw that old associations must revive old feelings, and 
' these awaken old appetites. He was also aware that the reason 
of his having ordered the brandy and water was. not really so 
much founded in the wish not to attract attention, as he supposed 
at the time, as it was in the desire- he felt again to taste the in-. 
spiring liquor. This was a humiliating and discouraging con* 
ficiou'sness. As a pledged man, he had stood with his head erect 
in a, proud sense of security ; and yet, he had, in less than a year 
from the time his pledge was taken, been upon the very eve of its 
violation, and- in danger of falling into hopeless ruin. 


« 
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Weeks elapsed before Kdgar could breathe again freely, and 
even then he did not experience that comfortable sense of secunty 
Te Id before, known. There was .felt a want of somethmg 
beyond the pledge ;-a desire to come into a position of secunty 
above that guaranteed- by an external bond, such as a pledge,_or 
solemnly subscribed promise, totally to abstain from the use of in- 
toxicating drinks. He wanted to pass along free from any mte^ 
Tial desire to go astray after sensual delights. - 

<‘ If there \yere nothing in me to be tempted,” he said, thin - 
-inv to himself, “ I might pass through a fiery furnace 
ments to go astray, yet not feel their presence I 
internal change. But will that ever come? I hoped the pledge 
would do all that for me ; but it has, so far at least, faded to give 
internal power. In obedience to my bond, I abstain froi^e 
maddening poison, and abstinence gives me a sound mind again, 
“ d make! me a man in all the relations of Irfe I am a 

debtor to the pledge beyond all "“J 

make an internal change, and until that takes place, I am not m, 

'' ACsciousness of danger made the condition of Edgar really 
more secure than it was before. Nothmg could now have 
tempted him to run again into the danger from which he had just 

‘’"Th'f passage of a few months, however, caused the anxious 
feelings with which he had been troubled to subside again, and a 
sense of security settled once more upon his mmd. Meanwhile 
the want of companionship, or .something to do in tlm evening 
caused the hours to drag heavily, and often drove him out to 
wander on the streets. The hot summer weather came romd 
again, and with it revived, at times, the old thirst for stimulaUng 
drinks. Often, now, as he wandered listlessly along the streets, 
on warm evenings, the sight of decanters of liquor m a window 
-or the fumes from some barroom that he passed, excited a sudden 
desire for a draught of mixed liquors. This imagination, m spite 
of all his efforts to banish the image from Ins thoughts, would 
dwell upon the well-remembered tastes and refreshing qua i 
of iced beverages, compounded of brandy, sugar and “ 

other liquors and flavors well known to the palates of “ ‘ ‘ ' 

dulge the stimulating glass. There were times when this « ould, 
be so strong, that it seemed as if be could not resist it. 
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The Fourth of July, or Independence Day, came round, and 
William Edgar, in common with almost every one, had a holiday. 

In the hope of enjoying it more than he -would if he staid at 
home, he decided on taking a little excursion into the country hy 
one of the railroad lines. He wanted his wife to go along with 
him ; but that she said was out of the question. She could not 
possibly leave hope. So be went by himself. 

The place at which the cars stopped, and where Edgar pro- 
posed to himself to spend a portion of the day, was one of public 
entertainment. There was a handsomely fitted’ up tavern, with 
its well-stocked bar, and choice variety of refreshments. In front 
of this was a spacious lawn, with walks ; and in the rear a large 
garden. "It was a pleasant place, and one to which a, large 
nuraher of persons resorted. On this occasion, over a hundred 
persons had come out to spend the holiday. 

The day was very warm. When Edgar stepped from the car 
in which he had come out from the city, he felt thirsty. The 
first thing that struck his eye, as he passed, with the company 
that had arrived along with him, into the spacious bar-room, was- 
the words, in bold letters,— » All The Temperance Bever- 
ages ; ” and below w'as a list of their various names. There 
was “Root Beer,” “Cream Mead,” “ Nectar,” Soda Water,” 

“ Sarsaparilla Beer,” “ Sherbet,” “Lemonade,” “ Ginger Pop,?^ 
“Spruce Beer,” and some half-dozen other beverages besidesv 
Edgar ran his eye over this list, and selected spruce beer;, fo^ 
which he called. That seemed more like what he wanted than*,' 
any thing else he felt authorized to take. The beer was partieu- , 
larly palatable. He enjoyed it very much. After drinking it,. he; 
strolled out into the garden, and wandered about amdflg 
flowers and shrubbery for some time. But he at length grew 
weary of this, and ceased topereeive the sweet odors that filled ' 
the air, or to notice the variety and beauty of the many-colored* 
flowers. Then he returned to the house and sat down in the 
bar-room to read. He could not, however, get interested in the ’ 
newspapers, he found there, and soon laid them aside. He then. ' 
passed some time in observing those who came in and w’ent. to. the 
bar to drink. Th^re were two bar-tenders, and they were busy 
nearly all the while. He observed that few called; for the teni* 
perence beverages; not one in. twenty. Involuntarily, while; ini 
hisi thought he condemned the folly of those who.- indulged in 
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Strong drink, did lie watcli the glasses as they were placed to tho 
lips of the drinkers ; while, in imagination, the peculiar flavor of 
the draughts lingered pleasantly upon his own sense of taste. 

This went on, until the old appetite began to revive, and he 
became aware of the fact. 

Then commenced another fierce conflict. He thought, instant- 
ly, of his pledge, and of the dreadful consequences that must fol- 
low ; and, in order to give himself every advantage in the con- 
flict he felt coming on, he arose up and went from the bar-room, 
with its brandy-perfumed atmosphere, out into the open air, that x 
was redolent of the breath of flowers ; and tried to foi'get all that 
had just passed before him, and to stifle the desires it had created. 

But this was no easy task. An affection of the mind, when once 
excited, carries the thoughts with it, and the thought bodying forth 
the affection, gives it an active existence and a double power. 

Ho could not, therefore, try as he would, get away from the strong 
inward enticements to a fatal indulgence. 

“ I will not violate my pledge,” said he, arousing his mind into 
,a firmer resolution.' “ In that is my safety, andl will stand by it. 
Nothing shall tempt me to violate my pledge ! No— no. I am 
not so lost to all sense of honor and mdnly self-respect, as to break 
my solemn pledge.” 

But, for all this, the evil spirit would not be quieted, but rather 
raged the more fiercely. Like a restive and impatient horse, the 
awakened appetite yielded to the rein only while more than com- 
mon strength was applied, and then struggled on again, bearing its 
rider along in spite of his most vigorous restraining efforts. Had 
the cars been on the eve of starting for the city, Edgar would 
have thrown himself into them and thus escaped from a place 
■where temptation had come suddenly upon him like a downwa^ 
rushing torrent. But three hours would pass before the next train 
went down. 

« I shall be lost before that,” said the fiercely-assailed man 
with a shudder, as he thought of the long period through which 
he would have to remain in a place so full of danger. “ And am 
I not a man ? ” he added. “ Have I not the power in myself to 
do right — to resist evil and choose the good ? I have. And, like 
a man, I will conquer this intense desire ! ” 

Under this impulse, Edgar 'U'alked along with a firmer step, and 
with a feeling of confidence. But, too soon, al^ I the wave that 
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had receded a moment rushed back upon him, and bore him from 
his feet, .For half an hour, perhaps, he continued to resist. 
Then, human strength failing, he gave up the unequal struggle. 
Long before he had taken the pledge, and ere he had fallen as low 
as he was when. by means of the pledge he was elevated from 'a, 
condition of- abject bondage, he had tried over and over again to 
reform. All the considerations possible for a man to array in sup- 
port of good resolutions, he had called to his aid, but they were 
swept away. He had thought of his sorrowing and over-burdened 
wife; of his neglected and abused children ; of his own wretched 
and fallen condition, and contrasted with these the peace, comfort 
.and happiness of fijrmer times.' But all had availed nothing. So 
strong was his depraved appetite, that he could not resist its 
appeals for just a small indulgence ; that granted, and all was 
again lost. The pledge coming in with its all embracing restric- 
tions, not only made him at once a sober man, but bound him to 
others in an honorable contract. Its effect was to give him a con- 
scious elevation. To make him feel that, as a man, he was looked 
to in society ; and that his life must be in conformity to his 
avowed principles. This held him up, until he began to gain some 
internal strength, and to be able to w'alk by the aid of good pur- 
poses as intrinsic powers, and without thinking of his pledge. 
But, that lie vras not in himself really strong enough to stand 
firm without the aid of external bonds, has been seen. And as 
these bonds were but human restraints, they were really inade-- 
quate to save him fully from the unregenerated appetite that 
lurked like an enemy within, ready to waste and destroy when 
the good man of the house should be asleep. 

On this occasion, while the fierce conflict was going on, he re- 
vived all the old considerations that he had used as means to give 
him strength ; but the picture of his family, smitten do\vn again 
by his act, would fade so quickly from his mind, that it exercised 
but a feeble influence. Then he fell back upon his pledge again, 
and thought of all the consequences that would result from its 
violation, — honor lost,-^the cause of temperance injured, himself 
a by-word and a disgrace in the community. Had he not boast- 
ed, over and over again, of his freedom ? Had he not said that 
the'pledge alone would save the most debased drunkard, and by 
its own power hold him above all temptations? Yet all was of 
no avail. It was an hour of darkness. A thousand enemies to 
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Lis peace were rushing upon him, and poor feeble human nature 
could not withstand the assault. 

But, the reformed man who struggles with an earnest desire to 
hold fast by his integrity, even where, as in the case of Edgar, 
trusting too much in his own strength, he exposes himself to 
temptation, is not left without aid from above — from whence 
alone comes all true power tb resist evil — if he will but use it. 

Edgar had given up the struggle, and the conqueror Appetite 
was leading him back into the bar-room, a victim for sacrifice. 
He had come near to the door of the tavern, when, lifting up his 
eyes from the ground, they met a well known face. It was that 
of an aged minister in poor health, who lived opposite to the shop 
where he worked, and whom he saw' every day walking out with 
slow and feeble steps, leaning on the arm of his daughter. Cars 
had just arrived from the city, and the weak old man had come 
out in them to breathe the refreshing country air, accompanied, 
as usual, by his loving child, a young girl who had known some 
eighteen summers. To the minister, Edgar w'as a perfect 
stranger, and he might well be surprised when the latter paused 
suddenly before him, and with a look and tone of desperate en- 
treaty said — 

“ Oh sir ! Save me from myself, or I am lost forever I 

And as he thus spoke, he laid his hand upon the minister’s 
arm, and clung to it w’ith an eager, trembling grasp. For a mo- 
ment the old man was startled, and his daughter became pale 
with fear. The first impression of both was, that the man was 
deranged. Edgar saw that such was the case, and instantly re^ 
leased his hold* and receded a single pace, saying as he did so — 

I am a reformed man, mad with the old desire for drink. 
Can you not save me ? Oh, sir ! Put forth your hand and hold 
me back, for my own power of resistance is gone ! ” 

In man there is no strength,” replied the minister ; but all 
powder is in God. Look to Him, and he will save you. Trust 
in Him, and He will be mightier than all your enemies, But 
come, and let us go where we can be alone, In the mean time, 
fear not I The struggling spirit, God never leaves in the hands 
of its enemies. He sends aid, even if it be at the last moment. , 
Come ! ” 

And they moyed away, and were soon alone in a shady retreat 
iu the garden removed from observation, or any thing to inter- 
rupt their intercourse. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

As soon as they were alone, the minister asked, in a composed 
voice, for he had, as they walked along in silence, collected his 
thoughts— 

Have you signed the pledge ? ” 

“ Oh yes ; long ago.” 

“ Have you ever broken it ? ” 

But, it seems as if I were possessed to do it now.” 

But is not the fact that you have solemnly promised to abr 
stain, totally, from all intoxicating drinks, sufficient to make you 
resist this temptation ? ” ' 

“It is sufficient in others; and it ought to be, but it is not 
now in me. You do not . know how reason and everything else 
is carried away by the returning power of the old appetite I had 
thought subdued. The pledge has done much for me. It has 
lifted me from the lowest deep of degradation, and made me a 
sober man and careful for my family. But it seems to be losing 
its power.” 

“ Let us rather hope,” said the minister, in a voice of encour- 
agement, “ that it has done its highest work for you, and that the 
temptations you are now enduring are but the salutary precursors 
of an elevated and more truly rational state of mind into which 
you are about entering ; a state in which obedience to what is 
right will come from an internal regard for right principles, and 
not from any external considerations whatever. The man wljp 
comes into this state is free indeed,” n 

But how shall I come into it, sir ? ” asked the unhappy man. 

“ By shunning the evil of drinking, because intoxication is a 
sin against the Lord.” 

Edgar looked earnestly into the minister’s face. The latter re^ 
sumed. . 

“.There is no power in any one to refrain from evil, except it 
be given him from Heaven. All the power that the pledge con-^ 
tains, is a Heaven-sent power ; and men are able to keep it from 
a certain principle of integrity and honor, which comes to them 
from above. But, it is the desire and efibrt of the Lord to elevate 
every one from a state pf mere external obedience to orderly and 
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Just principles, into an internal obedience that springs from a love 
of things good and true. The pledge is for those in whom a life 
of self-indulgence and low sensual pleasures has debased the mind. 
But, its mission ceases so soon as it has raised those to whom it 
has come, in great mercy, from their low and degraded state, into 
a bicfher and truer life. To those who will not rise above its mere 
external requirements, it remains a law : but they are ever in 
danger. Hundreds, nay, thousands have broken and will continue 
to break it. Only those who forget the pledge in their regard for 
religious principles, are really safe.” 

Edgar continued to listen eagerly, and while he listened and 
earnestly desired to come into the higher state described by the 
minister, he felt no longer the presence of the tempter. 

“We are all God’s creatures,” continued the minister, “and 
his love for us is so great that he would not only save every one 
into heaven, but draw us ever closer and into himself. His provi- 
dence, which is over every one of us, regards eternal ends. He 
is ever seeking to remove our inmost affections from material ob- 
jects, that they maybe placed on things spiritual. These are the 
things that are really and truly substantial, for they abide forever. 
Now, the Lord, in flowing down with his power into the pledge, 

' looks not simply to the saving of the poor drunkard from the 
misery and wretchedness into which he had plunged his body by 
debasing his mind ; but He looks, really, to the man’s spiritual 
elevation. i The first step is, of course, the abandonment of in- 
toxicating drinks, and the means of doing this He furnishes to the 
most depraved, in the power residing in the pledge. The pledge, 
for a time, is left to do its work. But it has only external re- 
quirements, and*’ is only an external bond. To those who are 
capable of spiritual elevation, temptations come, after a time j and 
thus they are driven to seek for strength in their weakness by 
looking directly to the Lord, and from Him receiving power to 
live a truly temperate, just and useful life. Be not then discour- 
aged, my friend.— Look to the Lord, and He will sustain you. 
L^ean upon Him— trust in Hi? strength, and you are beyond the 
reach of danger.” 

“ I feel,” replied Edgar, in a low, subdued voice, “ that there is 
no power, in a human arm to save me. My good resolutions have 
become like a thread. The strength of an infant could break 
them. If help comes not from above, I am lost.” 
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“ Help will come from above. It is in order that you may look 
for and claim this help, that you are now so sorely -tempted. 
Fear not. The refiner and purifier of silver will not let the pre- 
cious ore he lost while the fire consumes the dross. You will 
be, I trust, better, wiser, and happier for, the painful ordeal 
through which you are now passing.” 

And the minister was right. When Edgar returned homo, 
after having received much good counsel from the venerable man, 
it was in a sober, yet calm frame of mind. 

. Not unaware, altogether, of the dangers that lay about her 
husband’s feet, Mrs. Edgar had spent the whole day in a state of 
more than ordinary anxiety. As the hour-of his return drew neai^ 
she felt so troubled that she could with difficulty compose herself 
to her work, from which she had taken no relaxation. When she 
at last heard his step in the room below, her hand fell powerless 
by her side, and she sat breathless and motionless until he ascend- 
ed the steps and came in. One look sufficed ; all was well ; and 
while a smile of welcome illuminated her face, her husband saw 
that tears were in her eyes, and read, beneath the veil of joy that 
was hung over her countenance, the marks of anxiety and painful 
suspense. 

The history of what he had suffered on that day, Edgar did 
not relate to his wife ; for he felt that to do so would only create 
doubts and fears in her mind. But he talked to her, of much that 


the minister’s words had suggested, and ere they retired for the 
night, he took from the closet an old family Bible, and read a 
chapter or two aloud. This was repeated in the morning, with 
the children around him, and then he went, once more, to his 
work. His rhind was in a calm and peaceful frame throughout 
the day, and there was thankfulness in his heart to the Great 
Father of mercies for the timely' aid that had been sent to him, 
when, struggling in his own strength for victory over the powers 


of evil, he had well nigh been overcome. In all this there was a 
bumble acknowledgment and trust in the Divine Goodness. 

The hours did not pass as heavily as usual on that evening. 
When the supper was over, Edgar took his two oldest children, 
and after hearing them read and say their lessons, became inter- 
ested in some little school events which they related, and which 
afforded him an opportunity to give them some good advice. 
After they had gone to bed, many things came up in his mind as 
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subjects of conversation, and be talked with his wife for an hour 
or two, unvisited by a sense of weariness. Before retiring for 
the night, a chapter in the Bible was read ; and in the morning 
this was again repeated. Never before had there seemed so much 
life, power, and beauty in the Holy Word as now. Passages 
read in the morning, returned again and again to his thoughts; 
through the day, and kept his mind in an elevated frame. 

Gradually the mind of Edgar rose into a rnore distinct and 
formal acknowledgment of the Divine Being as. an object of 
worship. To the reading of the Bible in his family was added a 
bending of the knee in prayer, and the repetition of that beauti- 
ful and all-embracing formulary given by the Lord when he 
visited us in the flesh. And when he said, “ Our Father,” he felt 
that God was indeed his father, and that if he trusted in Him h& 
would pass through the world- unharmed by the powers of evil. 

No longer came idle and irksome hours to the reformed man. 
He always found something, useful to do either for his family or 
others, during^the evenings in which he was freed from the regn« 
lar business of the day. He could read now and take an interest' 
in what he read ; for*his mind w'as progressing upwards, and with 
this progress came a thirst for knowledge. Daily and hourly was 
he gaining more and more true internal strength ; and this he 
gained through an acknowledgment of God in every thing and 
, reference to him in all he did. 

A few years have gone by since William Edgar passed 
through the severe temptations we have described; and as he 
has, since that' time, acted in all things from a religious principle, 
and gradually risen into higher and higher spiritual life and intel- 
ligence, he has, experienced no more of those strong enticementa 
to self-indulgence which before almost bore him away, like a 
strong rushing torrent. But he knows that if he were to let one. 
draught of intoxicating liquor pass his lips, that moment he 
would fall — that moment the subdued appetite would spring into 
life and bear him down with an irresistible power — and, therefore, 
lie shuns the evil of drinking as a sin against God. 


THE END. 





